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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


By Str Cyrit Fox, D.Litt., Ph.D., F.B.A., President 
[Delivered 23rd April 1948, St. George’s Day] 


Tus Anniversary Address affords me the privilege of expressing the Society’s 
congratulations to two of our Officers who have received Honours during the past 
year. Congratulations, first of all, to Miss M. V. Taylor, Vice-President, whose 
C.B.E. is specifically awarded for services to archaeology. Her long, distinguished, 
and selfless labours for Romano-British archaeology have made her a national 
figure, and the Haverfield Library at the Ashmolean Museum a clearing-house of 
knowledge. Congratulations to Sir James Mann, our Director, whose knighthood 
implies recognition of outstanding services to scholarship in Medieval and Renais- 
sance craftsmanship and art; also of his services as Keeper of the Wallace Collection 
and as Master of the Tower Armouries—which have been so ably reorganized by 
him since the war. 

Finance again claims a high place in the sequence of subjects I deal with. 
Our Treasurer has pointed out in trenchant terms, year by year, the inevitable 
effect on a static income of present trends in every field of our necessary expenditure. 
The main increase during the year 1947 has been on the Library account; but it 
has recently been necessary for the Council through the Finance Committee to review 
and increase staff salaries and wages. The latter addition to our annual outgoings 
represents no more than must be done to enable those who serve us so well to live 
without more anxiety than is imposed by conditions outside our corporate control. 

On the Treasurer’s advice the Council’s first move to obtain the necessary in- 
crease of income was, it will be remembered, by inviting Fellows to enter into 
seven-year convenants in respect of their subscriptions. This scheme was widely 
supported, no less than 400 Fellows having signed the necessary papers, but it has 
already proved insufficient for our needs, and further efforts have been suspended 
owing to the uncertainty which now governs the operation of this privilege. The 
only further action which seemed open to the Council was to raise the entrance fee 
to twelve guineas and subscriptions of new Fellows to six, guineas, and to ask all 
the present Fellows of the Society who can, to pay six guineas a year instead of four 
as from the beginning of the present year. Let me remind you that up to 1919 
Fellows paid only three guineas a year; that the rise in prices resulting from the 
First World War made an advance to four guineas (in 1920) necessary; and that 
those who have studied the facts of the present situation regard an addition of two 
guineas in 1948 as moderate. We can only hope that inflation will be stayed and that 
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it will prove sufficient. The response to the Treasurer’s printed request to present 
Fellows shows that the Council’s decision is recognized to be inevitable, no less 
than 120 Fellows having paid their six guineas for the present year. 

In connexion with his study of the Society’s financial affairs the Treasurer has 
prepared an historical summary showing admission fees, compositions, and general 
funds for each decade of the century 1842-1941. Kept up to date, this will be 
a valuable basis for future consideration of financial matters by Committee and 
Council; and I hope to induce the Treasurer to write a paper on our financial 
history, based on it, for the Fourna/. 

Benefaction. Throughout our long history the affection of Fellows for the Society 
and appreciation of its work have borne fruit in monetary gifts and bequests; our 
sharpened sense of need to-day makes doubly welcome the most generous donation 
of our Fellow Mr. I. D. Margary of fifteen hundred pounds, specifically for two 
Research Reports now in hand. 

Publications. Since the last Anniversary Meeting volume xxvii of the Yournal for 
the year 1947 has been issued, as has Archaeologia, volume xcii. Two of our 
Honorary Fellows, M. Jean Hubert, President of the Société des Antiquaires de 
France, and Comte Blaise de Montesquiou-Fezensac, wrote letters in praise of this 
volume, and both announce their intention of commenting on certain contributions 
therein at the next sitting of their Society. How agreeable it is to picture our friends 
marching in succession up to the rostrum each with his copy of Archaeologia under 
his arm! One Research Report has been issued, the long awaited and much 
appreciated Report No. XIV, on Camulodunum, by our Fellows Prof. C. F. C. 
Hawkes and Mr. M. R. Hull. 

Papers read. | am encouraged by expressions of interest on the part of Fellows 
to repeat this year a subject analysis of papers read to the Society. As before titles 
only are mentioned, the names of authors being readily available in our printed 
Proceedings. 

Prehistoric Archaeology is represented by two papers on field work in the Near 
East: ‘Excavations at Atchana—Alalakh’ and ‘Excavations at Mersin’, and by two 
studies of works of art: ‘Bronzes found at Felmersham, Suffolk’ and ‘The Incised 
Design on a Celtic Mirror from Colchester’. To the Roman period belong 
‘Excavations at Canterbury’ and ‘Excavations beneath St. Peter’s, Rome’; to the 
Dark Ages “The Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Caistor by Norwich’. ‘Before the Book 
of Durrow: an Enquiry into the Beginning of Early Insular Book Decoration’, and 
“The Sutton Hoo Musical Instrument’ added much to our knowledge of the seventh 
century. “Excavations at Deddington Castle, Oxfordshire’, illustrates the applica- 
tion of techniques evolved for Roman and prehistoric sites to medieval problems; 
‘All Hallows, Lombard Street: Excavation and Evolution’ brackets Roman history 
and the Renaissance. ‘Testamentary Brasses’ and ‘A Moorish Shield in the 
Armouries of the Tower of London’ should next be mentioned. A group of Archi- 
tectural papers—‘Irish Tower Houses’ and ‘Castle Rushen, Isle of Man’, ‘The 
Development of Leicestershire Farmhouses and Cottages 1500-1700’ and the 
‘Georgian Tradition in West Indian Architecture’—carry the sequence down to the 
nineteenth century and close the year’s record. 
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Appreciation of individual papers, a tempting theme, is beyond my intention; 
but those’ Fellows who were present at the Sutton Hoo paper will not easily forgive 
me if I make no mention of a unique occasion—the production of a replica, based 
on work in the British Museum, of the seventh-century harp from the royal 
treasure, the playing of it by Mrs. Arnold Dolmetsch, and her expert running 
comment. The imagination of her listeners was kindled, not least that of The Times 
correspondent, as was manifest on the day following. I had, as Fellows know only 
too well, many suitable subjects for reconstruction in my mind, but never did I 
think that I might by such means hear the music which accompanied a tale of the 
Heroes in an Anglian hall; the ‘Fight at Finnsburh’, it may be, or Beowulf. 

Exhibits. The practice of having exhibits at ballots as well as in association with 
papers read at General Meetings is now well established, and during the past twelve 
months an instructive series has been provided by Fellows and others. I select four 
to illustrate the range of interest: the Pedigree of Griffyth of Wichnor and Burton 
Agnes; the Seal of Abbot Simon de Blyton of Colchester; the Benty Grange Anglo- 
Saxon helmet; and a manuscript of the Gospels (MS. A. II, 10) from the Cathedral 
Library of Durham. 

Research Fund. Further grants for work in our bombed cities—the City of 
London and Southwark, Canterbury, and Dover—have been made this year. Others 
represent, in range and character, more normal activity. These include grants for 
excavation at a ‘pond’ barrow at Winterbourne, and an early settlement site at 
Penygroes, Caernarvonshire; at Roman Chester and Sabrata, Tripolitania—a city 
in which the public buildings are exceptionally well preserved; at the earthwork 
known as the Roman Rig, Rotherham, Yorks., and at a Norman site, Ascot 
D’Oyley, Oxon. Also, a grant has been made for research on palaeolithic sites in 
Cyrenaica and another for the survey of ancient town houses in Chester; the latter 
an activity much after my own heart. 

Library. The recataloguing and rearrangement of books and pamphlets has 
made good progress and improvements are being made in the card-index record. 
A start has been made in sorting, cataloguing, and arranging in portfolios a large 
number of drawings and engravings not hitherto organized. The collection of 
letters of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries written by Fellows of the 
Society on subjects of archaeological interest have been catalogued. Great interest 
has been shown by Fellows in the 700 duplicates not needed by the Library which 
are for sale; for many items in wide demand lots will have to be drawn. 

In connexion with a Note published in the Fournal on the ‘Chair of the Novio- 
magians’, in the Society’s possession,! a number of items for the Library concerning 
the Society of Noviomagians were exhibited at a ballot. 

Grants from the Morris Fund. Six grants from this fund have been made; of 
special interest are those for the setting up and permanent exhibition of the Anglian 
stones at Monkwearmouth, Durham, and the repair of Kelmscott village cross. 

T. V. Wheeler Fund. The Committee of this fund has been reconstituted: I 
oa attention to the fact that no application for a grant has been received since 
the war. © 


1 Antiq. Fourn, xxvii, 183. 
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The Progress of Archaeology in the Universities. This year we have the satisfaction 
of recording the establishment of a Professorship of the Archaeology of the Roman 
Provinces by the University of London, tenable at the Institute of Archaeology, 
the first holder being, most fittingly, Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, C.ILE. A 
Chair of Indian Archaeology has been founded by the same University, the first 
holder being Professor K. de B. Codrington. A Lectureship in Romano-British 
Archaeology has been founded at Leeds University; our Fellow Mr. W. V. Wade 
has been appointed. A Rankin Lectureship in the Prehistoric Archaeology of 
Western Europe has been set up at Liverpool, the first holder being our Fellow 
‘Mr. T. G. E. Powell, and Dr. K. D. M. Dauncey has been appointed to a Lecture- 
ship in Archaeology at Birmingham University. A ‘Special Lectureship’ in British 
Archaeology has been established at the University College of the South West, 
Exeter, the first holder being our Fellow Lady Fox. 

Such extension of archaeological teaching as is here indicated—and the rising 
tide of interest in our subject in the universities has not yet reached its limit— 
provokes and demands thought as to how the opportunity is to be grasped, the 
great opportunity thus afforded us archaeologists of bringing our new knowledge 
bearing on the history, art, and technology of ancient civilizations, and our new 
outlook on the problems of the past generally, into the main stream of cultural 
tradition in Britain that the universities foster and in a measure create. 

The Inaugural Lecture at Oxford of our Fellow Professor C. F. C. Hawkes 
published under the title Archaeology and the History of Europe, defining as it does the 


range, purpose, and claims of archaeology, is admirably suited as a basis for such © 


a discussion; to him ‘archaeology belongs in full fellowship to the body of history’, 
and he will do his best to play his ‘archaeologist’s part in tune with the general 
harmony [i.e. of the University teaching], no less than to help particularly those 
who may want to take up its practice for themselves’. This provoked, as might be 
expected, a friendly but critical reaction from aasepaea which has long had its 
honours school of Anthropology and Archaeology; our Fellow Mr. Miles Burkitt, 
reviewing this Lecture in Nature, affirmed that archaeology is a subject in its own 
right, a subject worthy of an honours school, and stressed the scientific aspect of 
our studies. He concludes, however, philosophically, that there is room in British 
teaching for both modes of approach. There is indeed; and, in practice, of many 
variations in detail. One question which needs consideration would appear to 
be: Is it better for a newly founded lectureship in archaeology in a provincial 
university to be free from affiliations, or attached to a Department—let us say 
History, Classics, or Geography? I have myself observed in one university 
the disadvantages of isolation, and have no doubt what the answer should in 
general be. 

It is, moreover, to be hoped that as the teaching of prehistoric, Roman, and post- 
Roman archaeology extends in our universities, the good practices already operating 
at more than one such centre of promoting the study of the relevant Regional 
archaeology, of supporting the local archaeological societies, and of encouraging 
the curators in the local museums in their valuable and often ill-paid work, will 
also extend. The practice of establishing contact for the benefit of students with 
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archaeologists carrying out field work within reach of the university, or of initiating 
such work for the training of students, again, should become standard. 

It is a pleasure to refer in connexion with educational matters to the establish- 
ment, by decree of the Turkish Government, of the British School of Archaeology 
at Ankara, which was formally opened by the Turkish Minister of Education on 
15th January. Our Fellow Professor John Garstang becomes the first Director. 
The school will inherit a great British tradition of research in Turkish lands, so 
rich in ancient sites, and while adding to those laurels, will, we are sure, maintain 
and develop close and friendly relations with Turkish field workers and students, to 
the lasting benefit of our science. A programme of excavation is now in preparation. 

The National Register of Archives. The work of the National Register of Archives 
carried on by a special branch of the Historical Monuments Commission at the 
Public Record Office, greatly appreciated by historians and economists, is perhaps 
not well enough known to the general body of Fellows. It is pointed out that 
writings thus characterized, which accumulate naturally during the conduct of 
affairs of any kind, are very liable to destruction when the organizations to which 
they are important become defunct, or when they relate to activities so remote from 
our present circumstances as to appear worthless to those concerned with everyday 
business. It is urged that the risks of serious losses to knowledge are to-day particu- 
larly acute with the break-up of estates, salvage drives, and shortage of business 
accommodation. 

The staff of the Register seeks to get in touch with custodians and owners of 
such groups of documents, primarily for the purpose of card-indexing; and Fellows 
of the Society who may know of archives in their own locality, or have information 
to give about local collectors, are asked to write to the P.R.O. 

The Rockefeller Archaeological Museum in Ferusalem. At the request of Fellows 
of the Society concerned, I addressed a letter to The Times on 24th February 
expressing deep concern for the safety of the Rockefeller Museum at Jerusalem, 
and our fear that this important building with its great collections might be the 
scene of fighting when British officials were evacuated. A much appreciated reply 
by our Fellow Mr. R. W. Hamilton in the same journal, reinforced by private 
advices, was reassuring; it is certain that all that can reasonably be done by our 
Government will be, but anxiety must remain. 

‘Type’ Archaeological Specimens in Britain. In the fields of biological science and 
palaeontology importance is attached to the preservation of ‘type specimens’; 
specimens that is which were used for the initial definitive description 2 species in 
the literature, and on which the place of the species in the classification of organisms 
depends; Museums of Natural History are proud to be the possessors of such. 
We archaeologists should not be less concerned with monumental structures and 
portable objects figured in pioneer works and thereafter in standard text-books, for 
on these discussions of the cultural character of successive periods has hinged, and 
the assessment of achievement in technical and cultural fields in early times has 
depended. In our country, as in others, such artifacts will increasingly be visited 
if they are monuments, increasingly studied in museums if they are portable, by 
our own and foreign students; and the secular progress of knowledge will demand, 
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from time to time, reassessment by renewed examination of their characters or 
cultural values. 

It follows that the State Archaeological service should take particular pains to 
protect such monuments from the slow decay of neglect, or from destruction, by 
all means available to its officers; and that some control ought to be exercised over, 
or an expert advisory service available for, portable antiquities of the character and 
quality referred to, so that they may be well cared for and accessible. 

These reflections derive from incidents of a summer holiday spent in Scotland. 
In Caithness visits to the great horned cairns of Yarhouse (Yarrows) and Camster, 
and the high-vaulted round cairn near by the latter monument, were eagerly 
anticipated. The descriptiori of these by Joseph Anderson, who entered their 
ossuaries in the sixties of last century and described and published them in his 
Rhind lectures for 1882, had been in my mind for many years; I found them as 
remarkable in their situations, as astonishing in their bulk, as I had expected; but 
the decay and degradation resulting from prolonged neglect in all, and the evidence 
of very recent displacement of stones endangering or still further injuring the 
chambers surviving in two was depressing. As to this, who can blame the per- 
petrators? Since no care is taken of these ancient structures and no notices indicate 
their importance, the hiker doubtless sees in any one of them only a vast pile of 
stones; and what, then, does it matter if a few more of the stones be tumbled down 
for amusement? The resources and skill of the Ancient Monuments Department 
in Scotland are fully equal to dealing with structures in as bad condition as these; 
one has only to go to monuments under State guardianship in Orkney to appreciate 
the efficiency of its preservation technique. It is the policy of the Department 
that is here in question. 

As for portable antiquities, the Pictish animal carvings in stone, mostly of the 
early seventh century, are recognized as works of art unique in the accuracy and 
vigour of their characterization, revealing an accomplished and individual tech- 
nique. Rightly considered, the surviving examples—whether in situ or hacked 
from their monumental setting for easy transport—are among the most precious 
cultural relics in Scotland. All are figured in Romilly Allen’s great corpus of 1903, 
so their provenances are well known to students. In a provincial museum, then, 
I looked for a Deer, a Wolf, and a Bull; all three—small and portable stones—lay 
dusty and uncared-for on a window-sill or near by on the floor associated with 
irrelevant fragments of carved stone of the modern age. The Bull was in two pieces, 
the fractured edges rubbed. Exposed in such a manner, these precious relics could 
hardly be regarded as secure even from theft. 

I do not name the museum: the gallery in which they lay had many glass cases 
with objects well displayed, and the Curator whose attention was drawn to the 
matter expressed his regret. But what happened here might, I suppose, happen 
anywhere in Scotland except in the capital city; the Pictish stones were neglected, 
and other things cared for, because the persons responsible had a wrong sense of 
relative values. It is for the cultural leaders of a people to see that some organiza- 
tion is available to prevent or correct such lamentable mistakes. I would add that 
while these observations happened to be made in Scotland, neither England nor 
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Wales dare cast the first stone. Centralization of control is not the remedy likely 
to suit us; the “Regional Federations’ system of the Museums Association, actively 
in operation in many parts of Britain, seems to me admirably designed to provide 
education of the right kind. We shall, however, do well to watch the effect of a 
carefully graded scheme of central supervision now in operation in the local 
museums of France.! 

A presentation of the Gold Medal of the Society, ‘for distinguished services to 
archaeology’, is always an important occasion in our history; and at this Anniversary 
meeting I shall have the privilege of investing Sir Alfred Clapham—Companion 
of the Order of the British Empire, Fellow of the British Academy—with this 
medal. In these Rooms you will, I am sure, agree to acclaim him first of all for 
his services to archaeology through our Fellowship. Elected into the Society in 
1913 he became Secretary in 1929 and was chosen as President in 1939. Thus 
from 1929 to 1944 he took an increasingly important part in our affairs, guiding 
Council and Committees wisely and competently during the war years. His judge- 
ments were the fruit of wide experience of men and manners; and his advice on 
knotty problems was, and is, eagerly sought. His handling as ex officio Chairman 
of the Congress of Archaeological Societies of the discussions which led to the 
formation of the new Council for British Archaeology so impressed the delegates 
that, as a mark of their appreciation, they resolved that the President of the new 
body for the first three years should be the President of the Society of Antiquaries. 
In 1945 Sir Alfred succeeded Professor Hamilton Thompson as President of the 
Royal Archaeological Institute, taking as active a part in its affairs as he did in 
those of our Society. 

Sir Alfred’s massive achievement as an archaeologist is widely recognized. We 
know him as a much travelled medievalist with vn sat knowledge of the archi- 
tecture of Britain and western Europe and of the arts associated therewith, know- 
ledge which extends into the Renaissance, and makes his companionship in a visit 
to abbey, cathedral, or the back streets of an English town a delightful experience. 
His classic volumes on English Romanesque Architecture before and after the Con- 
quest, in which the conclusions of a lifetime of study of the ecclesiastical building 
of the period are most lucidly set forth, ‘trace the whole progress of architectural 
design, structure, and decoration from the beginning of the seventh to the end of 
the twelfth century. His more general volume, Romanesque Architecture in Western 
Europe, brings English and continental developments into a coherent historical 
relationship’.2. The weight attached by Continental scholars to his views on contro- 
versial subjects is well shown by Nils Aberg’s treatment of his paper on ‘The 
Origins of Hiberno-Saxon Art’.3 

His major papers, nearly a dozen in number, on Saxon decorative and monu- 
mental art, on cathedrals, on abbeys and priories, on early hall-houses and on 
manor-houses of historical interest, each the fruit of long research, further illustrate 


' See the remarkable article by M. Georges Salles, p. 697. 
Head of the Administration of the Museums of 3 “The Occident and the Orient in the Art of 
France, in the Museums Fournal, 1947, pp. 63-7. the Seventh Century’, The British Isles, 1943, 
2 Sir Frank Stenton, in Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 15, 16, etc. 
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his range of interest and achievement, as will his account, now approaching com- 
pletion, of the Royal Effigies in Westminster Abbey, to be printed in the Society’s 
volume commemorating their temporary exhibition at South Kensington in 1945. 

Lastly, there is Sir Alfred’s life work in the service of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments (England). To assess his share in a joint enterprise of this 
magnitude would be an impropriety, but we are at liberty to regard it as con- 
siderable! He joined the staff in 1912 as ‘technical editor’; in 1922, after his war 
service, he was made head of the executive staff, and on the retirement of Sir George 
Duckworth in 1933 he became Secretary to the Commission. Thus he was closely 
associated with, and later primarily responsible under the Commissioners for, the 
production of a magnificent series of volumes: four of the County of Essex, 1916- 
23; five of London, 1924-30; three of Herefordshire, one each of Huntingdon- 
shire, Middlesex, and Westmorland, and the superb Oxford City, followed; and the 
Commission is now, as is well known, at work in Dorset. These publications have 
had a great influence; I speak as one of many who have from the very beginning 
acquired each grey volume as it came out, and found them all invaluable. That 
influence, arising from the scholarship manifested in the work generally, was much 
increased by the excellent technique of presentation adopted; both the sister com- 
missions, Scottish and Welsh, starting on different lines, have now conformed. 
The ample illustration and close and accurate documentation of the monuments 
has revived public interest in, and appreciation of, the value of our heritage of good 
building, medieval and later, and has no doubt helped to make politically possible 
the additional safeguards against damage or destruction of such building embodied 
in recent legislation. 

Such are the services to archaeology, technical, creative, and administrative, for 


which I now invest Sir Alfred Clapham with the Society’s Gold Medal. 
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THE INCISED ORNAMENT ON THE CELTIC MIRROR 
FROM COLCHESTER, ESSEX 


By Sir Cyrit Fox, President, and M. R. Hutt, F.S.A. 


Tue Colchester Celtic mirror has been known to students of the period since a 
photograph of it was published by Henry Laver in the Proceedings of our Society 
(xx, 1905, p. 213) as one object in an important grave-group. Laver noted that the 
back of that portion of the mirror-plate which is preserved is ‘ornamented with 
a spiral pattern’, but this pattern is not to be seen in the reproduction. Another 
reference in the literature is that by R. A. Smith, Archaeologia, \xi, 338, who 
mentions ‘traces of engraved scrollwork’ and an ‘imbricated filling, not of the usual 
basket-pattern’. Mr. E. T. Leeds produced another group photograph of the find ; 
Celtic Ornament, fig. 10 and p. 30.. 

The writers of this article collaborated for the purpose of studying the ornament, 
and of reconstructing the complete design, if that should prove possible. The 
incised work was found to be very difficult to follow owing to a pustule-like corro- 
sion all over the mirror fragment. Thus, as one of us remarked after the first 
attempt, ‘it is only here and there, either in a strong cross-light, or with the lens, 
that one can see and copy it’. 

Thereafter both of us worked on the mirror fragment, and gradually the pattern 
emerged; it is reproduced in fig. 1. This drawing is necessarily an imitative 
representation of the original; it records not only actual marks on the bronze, but 
also direct inductions, such as the continuation of a partly preserved curve or circle, 
a line drawn on one side to match a line preserved on the other, and the develop- 
ment of the ‘matting’ or hatching from intermittent appearances. We have thought 
it well to indicate corrosion, but the dense obscurity of the original due to this cause 
cannot be reproduced. 

Portions of the rim of the mirror survive. This is as usual a separate strip of 
metal bent in a C-shape round the edge of the plate. The handle of the mirror is an 
attractive variant of a familiar design which can be better appreciated in the drawing 
than in the photographs previously published. 


Tue ORNAMENT ON THE MIRROR-PLATE 


The outstanding features of the ornament on the mirror-plate are massive opposed 
scrolls descending in graceful curves; their ends, partly preserved, face inward 
(above) and outward (below). In the central interspace is a familiar Celtic motif, 
a concave-sided triangle within a circle; it is set in a semicircular frame with ex- 
panded ends. This figure is, as will be readily recognized, a Celtic version of the 


' The handle is studied in another paper by the mirror-plate and its rim binding, on the other. 


‘Cyril Fox, Arch. Camb. 1948, forthcoming. There The former is clean and perfect, its detail as sharp 


isy it should be noted, a remarkable contrast in as when it was made. Plate and handle are pre- 
condition between the handle, on the one hand,and sumably of different alloys. 


: 


Fic. 1. The Colchester Mirror: showing its probable shape, and the incised ornament on the surviving 
portion of the plate. 
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Greek palmette placed upside down: ‘the leaves have gone and a closed-up con- 
figuration remains’;1 the device is set on a stem, again a common feature. The 
form here represented originated in the second phase of continental Celtic art, the 
Waldalgesheim style of Jacobsthal,? fourth century B.c.; it is present on the gold 
torc from the type-find and thereafter was long in use in Britain. In fig. 4 two 
continental examples are sketched, together with one on a Polden Hill, Somerset, 
harness-mount, and another on the Desborough mirror-handle. 

The circle referred to above is repeated, with a simplified internal structure, at 
each end of each scroll; three out of the four are wholly or in part preserved. They 
are notable features of the pattern; the ‘matted’ or hatched almond shapes within 
them diverge from the basal point of each of the fans which complicate the scroll 
structure, and look like leaves or lobes springing therefrom—a striking device. 

The lower ends of the two scrolls on the fragment are ill preserved, but there 
is sufficient surviving detail—shapes both positive and negative—to indicate that 
they formed part of the build-up of lateral structures similar to the one we have 
described, but inverted. 

The reference to ‘shapes both positive and negative’ is a reminder that the 
surviving traces of ‘matting’ have been carefully recorded on the drawing, as 
they show what was intended by the Celtic artist to be pattern, and what ‘field’ 
or background. Enough of the ‘matting’ was seen amid the incrustations to leave 
no doubt on this point; the central portions of the scrolls, expanding above and 
below into the ‘fans’ we have described, are outstanding positive features. But the 
artist used negative forms to complete the scrolls, a trick which will be discussed 
later. Lastly, the traces of ‘matting’ (with in one place a segment of a circle as its 
boundary line) at the lateral edges of the mirror fragment are important, as giving 
a clue to lost elements of the design (p. 127 below). 

Close study was given to the technique of the incised work. It consists of lines of 
zigzag depressions made by a blunt chaser; this is complicated in the fan-like area 
by the reticulation noticed by Reginald Smith, whereby the ‘matting’ is divided 
into rectangles by lines straight or wavy, visibly delimited by double lines in three 
places, and so probably at every internal boundary. 

In fig. 3 the character of the matting and its marginal lines, as well as the reticu- 
lation, is shown magnified 5 diameters. The first sketch (a) is from the curved stem 
on the extreme left of our drawing (fig. 1), where each zigzag line of the matting 
is quite short (across the stem) and the individual strokes are curved. The second 
(2) is from the palmette lower down on the same side, where the zigzag lines are 
longer and the strokes short and straight. We think the latter is what was generally 
intended. 

The impression made by the chaser is, under the lens, a shallow rounded furrow, 
but the marginal line of the pattern (fig. 34, lower edge) is set out by a very 
sharply and finely cut line, which was strengthened later by adding a close series of 
short strokes of the same broad nature as the zigzagging. These strokes sometimes 
leave the setting-out line untouched. From this it would appear that elsewhere, 


1 Jacobsthal, Early Celtic Art, p. 89. 


2 Ibid., nos. 43, pl. 37, 450 a and b, pl. 2773 
and pp. 89 and g2. 
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where the outer line of the pattern looks finely zigzagged even under the lens, this 
effect is produced by a series of short oblique strokes exactly across the fine setting- 
out line, which is thus rendered invisible.! 

The lines reticulating the matting and the double boundary lines thereof are 
less angular (fig. 3c) than the matting itself, and more deeply impressed; they often 
seem to have been formed of short strokes overlapping—as (d) on the figure— 
exactly as are the outlines of the pattern (a). The artist, working freehand and 
possibly at speed, varied his handiwork. 

We must again emphasize the limitations of this analytical work. The corrosion 
makes a really accurate report on the manner of the use of the burin almost im- 
possible. Indeed, corrosion has clearly been encouraged by the incisions, for it is 
concentrated on the decorated portions of the fragment. 


(2) (4) @) 


Fic. 3. ‘Matting’ of various types on the Mirror; magnified 5 diameters. (¢) Matting 
and the marginal lines of the pattern; (4) another type of matting; (c) (¢) boundary 
lines of the ‘reticulation’. 


So much for figs. 1 and 3; in fig. 2, drawn and reproduced on the same scale as 
fig. 1, the elements of the design known to us are completed on the assumption 
that a fold-over symmetry, within the limits imposed by an approximately circular 
frame and by his freehand draughtsmanship, was the Celtic artist’s intention. This 
assumption-seems to us fully justified. The only major uncertainty is the exact 
form of the outermost scrolls; these have been improvised in accordance with the 
spirit of the design, and include circles as indicated by the well-defined portion of 
one such on the right-hand margin of the mirror-fragment (fig. 1). Whatever the 
reader may think of this pastiche, it will we hope be conceded that the design as a 
whole is sufficiently certain, and sufficiently complete, for its character to be under- 
stood and studied. 

The palmettes are now seen to be related to the scrolls in the same way, broadly 
speaking, as on the Waldalgesheim torc, the Austrian bronze, and the Polden Hill 
enamel illustrated in fig. 4.2 Our scrolls, then, might be described as ‘intermittent 
wave tendrils’, celticized, with palmettes set where the spirals meet.3 The tightness 
of structure imposed by the limitations of the circular frame of the mirror, how- 

' The primary technique can be studied on the 2 Other examples in this country are seen on the 
Llyn Cerrig Bach shield-boss where the setting-out Cerrig-y-Drudion bowl, the Clevedon torc, the 
lines are perfectly preserved. See Arch.Camb.1945, Battersea shield, and the Bapchild, Kent, and eight 
p- 203, fig. 2 and pl. u1 B. Also 4 Find of the Early Westhall, Suffolk, terrets. 

Iron Age at Llyn Cerrig Bach, Anglesey, 1946, 3 Jacobsthal, Early Celtic Art, p. 92. 
pp. 7-8, fig. 3 and pl. v (a). 
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ever, gives the opposed scrolls the character rather of lyres, and we would prefer to 
describe the ornament as a triple lyre-palmette, the principal (central) lyre being of 
course inverted. 

‘Lyres have their roots in spiral ornament,’ says Dr. Jacobsthal, ‘but they early 
entered into symbiosis with palmettes and flowers.’! Designs from Umbria and 
Etruria (fig. 5) from Jacobsthal’s Grammar of Celtic Ornament illustrate the evolu- 
tion of the comparatively ‘barren’ from the ‘flowery’ lyre. Our tight design, re- 
garded as a lyre-form, finds a parallel in other British pieces; the closest to it is the 


1 WALDALGESHEIM 2 BRUNN AM STEINFELD 


3 DEsBoROUGH 4 POLDEN HILL, 


Fic. 4. Sketches illustrating palmettes and tendrils. (1) See Ear/y Iron Age Guide, B.M., 
fig. 12, upper frieze; (2) see Jacobsthal, Early Celtic Art, pl. 177, no. 3773 (3) see 
Arch, \xi, pl. xu111; (4) see Early Iron Age Guide, B.M., pl. vin, 3. 


fragment of a frieze from Great Tower Street, London, with tenuous scrolls and 
much simplified closed palmettes in relief. A ‘pattern-book convention’, as Pro- 
fessor Hawkes remarks*—but a subtle one, with the upright and the inverted 
‘lyres’ interlocked, not united. Purer lyre types, loops with head scrolls, are also 
illustrated in fig. 5, from a harness-fitting found in Northamptonshire, and from 
an unprovenanced British mirror-handle. These three pieces are all to be dated 
within the first half of the first century a.p. 

We have not finished with our mirror-design, for the shape of the mirror itself 
has to be considered. The lyre structure demands a ‘kidney’ shape rather than a 
circle, as indeed does the grip of the mirror-handle. Thus framed, handle, mirror- 
outline, and incised ornament as set out in fig. 2 are in aesthetic accord—note the 
relation between the circles on the mirror and the bosses within the terminal scrolls 
of the handle. The whole piece presents a controlled and studied rhythm, and is an 
important addition to the corpus of Celtic art in Britain. CE ai BH. 


1 Ibid., p. 84. two pieces represent the /ater phases of a develop- 
2 ‘A Panel of Celtic Ornament . . .’, 4ztig. ment, in relief work, parallel to that which we are 
Fourn. 1940, p. 346. The Elmswell panel with studying, and deserve further consideration from 
which this London piece is compared is in many _ this point of view. 
respects reminiscent of the Colchester design. These 
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ANALYSIS OF THE COLCHESTER M1IRROR-ORNAMENT 


In the study of Celtic art in Britain the trend of our time is to decry the fold-over 
symmetry of works produced under the influence of Roman art in post-Caesarian 


times, as reducing the interest and 
aesthetic significance of Celtic essays 
in abstract design. 

Analyis of the Colchester mirror- 
ornament increases doubt as to whether 
this view as to the inferiority of absolute 
symmetry in this linear art 1s justifiable. 
The design as a whole is satisfying, and 
it possesses subtleties which are prob- 
ably involved in and certainly provide 
reasons for this impression. Two of 
these deserve special consideration. 

(i) The major axes of the circles— 
determined by the positions on the peri- 
phery of their divergent internal lobes 
—are ingeniously disposed: produced, 
they lead either to the centres of their 
own ‘lyres’ or, in the case of those 
within the lateral palmettes, to the 
centre of the whole decoration. When 
this was realized, the axes which we 
have chosen for the lost circles of the 
outer scrolls were inevitable. How 
marvellously these circles thus enliven 
the design! They are difficult to parallel, 
but almond-shaped forms diverging 
from a well-defined axis are seen on 
the hinged bronze harness-fitting from 
Polden Hill. 

(ii) The interest taken by the Celtic 
craftsman in negative (plain) as well as 
positive (matted) forms is now well re- 
cognized.? The zegative structure of the 
undistorted central design—opposed 
‘commas’ surmounting the ¥-form 


5S GREAT TOWER. ST, LONDON 


Fic. 5. Sketches illustrating sources and examples of 


Celtic lyre designs with and without palmettes. 
(1) (2) see Jacobsthal, Ear/y Celtic Art, pl. 272, 
Nos. 331, 3333 (3) sketched in B.M., cf. Archaco- 
logia, \xi, p. 340, fig. 73 (4) Proc. Soc. Ant. xvii, 
1898, p. 166; (5) sketched in B.M., cf. Antig. 
Fourn. 1940, pl. Li. 


which has the lunate and the triangular concave-sided shapes within it—is as satisfy- 
ingas is the correspondent positive structure with its flowing curves, broadening where 
the pattern needs emphasis, narrowing to avoid the impression of dull weight. 


' Arch. xiv, pl. XX1, 3, 4. 1945, pp. 212-13; for the Continent, Jacobsthal, 
* For Britain see, for example, T. D. Kendrick, Early Celtic Art, 1944, PP- 77s 79: 91-2 94-S- 
Anglo-Saxon Art, 1938, p. 8; C. Fox in Arch. Camb. 
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But this is not all: a higher —— emerges. The design one is led, indeed, 
compelled, to see is neither that of the positive nor of the negative forms, but a com- 
bination of both! The curled ends of the central, inverted lyre-scrolls are negative 
elements; the matted, weighted, positive pattern has no scroll forms at all, and 
yet without hesitation or thought of aesthetic impropriety we referred to ‘scrolls’ 
in our primary interpretation of the ornament (p. 123). 

The acceptance of the duality of our Colchester design, however, should not 
blind us to the problems it presents. How does there intrude into a fundamentally 
simple opposed-scroll structure this group of interlocked motifs—‘positive’ fan 
with circle at base and ‘negative’ comma-like coil—which obscures that structure? 


D E 


B! 
B2 
INCHES 

APPROXIMATE SCALE 


Fic. 6. The fan, comma, and circle motif of the Colchester Mirror (c); its evolution from a three-dimensional 
pattern, Llyn Cerrig Bach (a? relief, a? outline) through the Mayer mirror (s' and B*); and devolution 
in later mirrors, Birdlip (p) and Desborough(e). 


Indeed, when it is noted that these motifs are repeated certainly four and probably 
six times over, and in fact are themselves the scroll structure, the inclination is to 
change the emphasis and to ask how the wave-tendril pattern with palmettes or the 
lyre-palmette pattern (whichever you will) came to be involved with another, more 
barbaric in feeling. 

The derivation of the interlocked motifs referred to offers, it is held, no diffi- 
culty. The ‘Mayer’ mirror, an unprovenanced but certainly British piece in the 
Liverpool Museum (pl. xvi, 2) with fine and complex abstract patterns in a frame of 
linked roundels wrought with effortless mastery of draughtsmanship, shows no less 
than three examples of such motifs, similar both in the relationship of their elements 
and in the contrast between positive and negative forms. 

This is demonstrated in fig. 6, where two examples of the Mayer motifs are 
outlined (see pt and B*) beside a Colchester example (c). The evidence for the 
derivation of the Mayer ornament in general, and these features in particular, from 
the plastic art of the Llyn Cerrig, Anglesey, crescentic plaque, and for Mayer as 
the earliest of all the surviving mirrors has been set out in Archaeologia Cambrensis;}! 
our fig. 6 shows a portion of the plaque design in relief (a1), and in outline (a”), 


T 1945; pp. 206, 210, and pp. 216-18. 
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Mirrors: (a) ‘Mayer’, after Romilly Allen, Ce/tic Art, plate, p. 115; (4) Birdlip, Glos., after R. A. Smith, 
Archaeologia, \xi, pl. xi11; (c) Desborough, Northants., after R. A. Smith, /oc. cit., pl. xu111; (@) ‘Gibbs’, 
after R. A. Smith, Joc. cit., fig. 8, p. 340. 
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sufficient as an indication of the nature of that evidence. It is of interest to notice 
that the stud which decorated the ‘field’ of the plaque (a), reproduced as a circle 
on the ‘Mayer’ fans, drops out at the Colchester stage of the stylistic sequence. 


MAYER COLCHESTER 


DESBOROUGH 
WN 
Yt 
3 
At 
4/7 


Fic. 7. The sequential relationship of four mirror-patterns: Mayer, Colchester, Birdlip, and Desborough. 


The upper example in fig. 6 of the Mayer motifs (s") is sketched in another 
figure, 7, in its correct position in the pattern of a roundel (see F!). This is, it will 
be noted, the exact position of one of the six examples of the feature in the Colchester 
mirror (fig. 7, F?). 

Such detail is by no means the most important element of design borrowed by 
Colchester from the (lost) group which Mayer represents. The triple structure of 
Colchester linked by S-curves is fundamentally ‘Mayer’, as fig. 7 demonstrates; so 
is the upper Y-form—compare y! and y? on this figure. What then is left of the 
lyre-palmette pattern; what does it bring in to the traditional ‘Mayer’ formula, and 
why was it sought? 
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‘Mayer’ is a balanced design, but its triple roundels contain completely asym- 
metric patterns— illustrated in fig. 7, right-hand lower roundel. As may fairly be 
held, asymmetry was outmoded in the chief centres of the bronze-worker’s craft in 
southern Britain shortly after it was made.! The mirror-makers had to move with 
the times; and a unifying motif was needed which could provide for the circular 
field of the mirror-plate such symmetry without sacrificing structural forms tradi- 
tional in the craft. The grouped lyre-palmette pattern, doubtless well known to all 
master craftsmen, was the very thing; its major curves were those already in use— 
as Mayer shows; it provided a context in which the barbaric motifs we are examin- 
ing, hitherto treated eccentrically, could be placed in formal opposition. The artist of 
the Colchester mirror did, we have seen, more than this; fertile in fancy, he used 
the ancient formula to invigorate the very frame of the lyre pattern. In one respect, 
however, this lyre pattern itself improved on the triple-circle outline of Mayer, 
by filling the vacant lateral spaces with scrolls.” 


Tue Piace oF COLCHESTER IN THE History oF MIRROR-ORNAMENT 


In the three-roundel sequence of mirror-ornament, then, we place Colchester 
next to ‘Mayer’; and by great good fortune we can study the use subsequent artists 
made, not necessarily of our mirror, but of the group of mirrors on which we may 
suppose the lyre-pattern was employed, of which Colchester is the sole surviving 
example. The principal designs available are those of the Birdlip and Desborough 
mirrors. As an aid to the analysis of these designs, their essential elements are 
outlined in fig. 7. Photographs of the mirrors are provided in pl. xvi to enable 
the reader to check any particular detail. 

First, the Birdlip mirror; this has a definite generic resemblance to Colchester. 
The same triple structure is apparent, and the scroll-curves are similar, though they 
are undoubtedly disintegrating. From a truer angle of view, one would say that 
new integrations are developing. This is certainly the case in respect of the in- 
verted Y-forms of Colchester; the Birdlip artist inserted lovely coils which cut 
clean across them. (The position of these coils is indicated by a curved line in my 
fig. 7, and they can be seen in pl. xvi, c.) On the other hand, disliking the inverted 
upper palmette of Colchester, the Birdlip artist replaced it, not by something new, 
but by a small-scale replica of one of the lower nodes of this mirror !3 

Could one wish for a discovery, made after the Colchester reconstruction was 
completed, more significant of the stylistic dependence of Birdlip on Colchester? 

If we now turn to Desborough, we shall see a further stage in the devolution of 
the lyre-palmette pattern; work of a master of greater sensibility, it may be thought, 
in another atelier. Desborough might seem to be stylistically nearer to Colchester 
than is Birdlip because the upper ‘fans’ are larger; but these have in fact been com- 


1 The range of date suggested in 1945 was 50 to 
25 B.c.; this now appears to be a little too early. 
Fox, Arch. Camb. 1945, pp. 215-16. 

2 Fig. 7a in Arch. Camb. 1945, p. 211, shows a 
‘form related to our scrolls, but their origin is not as 
described on p. 210. The restatement of this theory 


in A Find of the Early Iron Age from Llyn Cerrig 
Bach, Anglesey, p. 55 and fig. 31, is also withdrawn. 

3 The elements of design discussed in this section 
may be positive or negative forms. The distinction 
is regarded as unimportant for the present purpose 
(see p. 129 above). 
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pletely assimilated, and their attendant circles so carefully preserved in sag 
have in Desborough vanished (see fig. 6, D, £, and fig. 7). The Celtic feeling for 
rhythm again is more strongly marked: there is a recovery of the Celtic spirit. The 
most important structural change is in the lower nodes; the inverted Y-form of 
Colchester is reduced in size and pushed into the outer margin,? the lower scrolls 
have vanished, and a design bearing no resemblance in outline to these symmetrical 
forms takes their place. We see, in fact, a minor resurgence of the asymmetric 
tradition; minor, because the fold-over symmetry of the whole is unimpaired. 

One other aspect of the mirror series Colchester, Birdlip, Desborough is im- 
portant. The duality of the Colchester scroll design has been emphasized: the 
positive element is so drawn as to need the carefully shaped and partially enclosed 
background or ‘field’ for its complete.comprehension. A new twist was given to 
this attractive trick in Birdlip, where complex negative forms are inextricably 
involved in the coils and roundels. The group of artists represented by Desborough 
saw that this gay, rotund treatment presented a new artistic possibility, and they 
invented a ribbony design the structure of which was lightened by incorporating 
such negative patterns throughout. The photographs on pl. xvi, with fig. 2, will, 
it is hoped, enable the reader to appreciate the argument.3 

The beauty of the Desborough achievement—a synthesis of glittering, aery, 
lace-like curves—is recognized by-all students of Celtic art, but it has never been 
analysed. This brief history of its chief feature supports the conclusion already 
arrived at as to the relative positions in the sylistic sequence of the three mirrors 
we are comparing. 

A word is needed on the conclusions to be drawn from the technique of the 
matting on the Colchester mirror. Of the mirrors discussed Birdlip and Desborough 
show the regular pattern which justifies the term ‘basketry filling’, while Mayer 
illustrates the phase in which this device was being evolved by the bronze-workers 
(see pl. xvi a). Colchester shows little resemblance to either; its reticulated pattern 
is not elsewhere represented in the incised designs of the period in Britain—in so 
far as these have been published. We must then provisionally assign the Colchester 
mirror to a workshop hitherto unknown. 

To sum up, it is held that the Colchester mirror ornament was designed as a varia- 
tion on an original concept of three linked circles; its principal motif, the lyre- 
palmette pattern, is an intrusion which explains much that, on this three-circle 
theory, had hitherto been obscure in the magnificent designs of Birdlip and 
Desborough. Thus it illuminates and strengthens a synthesis sketched out prior 
to its discovery.* All these designs are efforts, in a creative age (of whose merit, 
and, having regard to time and place, importance, the art—not the archaeological— 
world is perhaps not yet fully appreciative), to modify the three-circle motif in the 
direction of an ever closer rhythmic integration involving fold-over symmetry. 
The recovery of the Colchester mirror design, it should be added, underlines the 


1 In Praetorius’ drawing, reproduced in pl. xvid, _ included on pl. xvi (@) to illustrate the same develop- 
the left-hand circle is accidentally omitted. ment in a different but related tradition. 
2 Compare, on fig. 7, the iaverted y*, x3, and y+. 4 Cyril Fox, Arch. Camb. 1945, fig. 11 and 
3 A fourth mirror, the unprovenanced ‘Gibbs’, is pp. 216-18. 
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dominance of the three-circle motif in the British mirror-series ; of the eleven mirrors 
whose ornament is sufficiently preserved to be classifiable, seven employ it. 

The stylistic sequence set out in this paper gains interest as presenting within 
probably less than a century of time an epitome in miniature of a familiar evolution 
of art forms. If ‘Mayer’ may be regarded as archaic, Colchester with its severe and 
regular structure is classic; Birdlip may be held to correspond to the ‘decorated’ 
phase of medieval, the ‘baroque’ phase of renaissance art; Desborough is clearly to 
be defined as ‘flamboyant’, less justly perhaps as ‘rococo’.! It is remarkable that acci- 
dents of survival, within the first creative art-period known to us in Britain, enable 
such a closely integrated and complete sequence, with each element strictly com- 
parable, to be set out. This is, of course, due to the practice of burying these delicate 
bronzes with their owners. 


Tue Date or THE CoLCHESTER MIRROR 


Our paper gives grounds for placing the Colchester mirror after Mayer and 
before Birdlip, stylistically. It does not follow, of course, that the chronological 
sequence conforms, and a reconsideration of the date of Birdlip, which is certainly 
overdue,? would not necessarily provide a terminus ante quem for Colchester. The 
detailed study of the pre-Roman archaeology of Camulodunum, now published,3 
provides a basis for direct attack on the problem of the date of our mirror, since no 
less than five pottery vessels as well as two bronzes were associated with it. 

In the Appendix my colleague develops that attack. He concludes that the 
mirror burial is probably to be dated to the reign of Cunobeline, about a.p. 10-25. 
The pottery would be almost certainly contemporary with the burial, but the mirror 
is likely to have been a treasured possession of the lady thus richly furnished for the 
after-life. The very beginning of the first century a.p. is, then, on the evidence, a 
likely date for its manufacture, and it suits our stylistic sequence well enough. 

As to the place of manufacture of the mirror, all that one can say at present is 
that, having regard to the provenance of its close relations, it is more likely to have 
been brought into, than made in, the coastal fringe of Essex. It is hoped to deal 
with this problem in the paper on the Colchester mirror-handle. C. F. 


1 These comparisons were invoked by a remark 
of Mr. T. D. Kendrick’s to the effect that the 
intricate patterning on the ribbons of Desborough 
represented that final effort of enrichment charac- 
teristic of all active art movements. Surcharging is 
indeed met with in earlier phases of our art: cf. 
the Lisnacroghera and Bugthorpe scabbards (Arch. 


Camé. 1945, pl. v, opp. p. 209). 

2 There is a case, as Mr. Charles Green has 
pointed out to me, for earlier dating of the Birdlip 
brooch than is at present admitted. 

3 Camulodunum, by C. F. C. Hawkes and M. R. 
Hull, Research Report, Society of Antiquaries, 


1947. 
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APPENDIX 


The burial which contained this mirror was found in 1904. The circumstances of the dis- 
covery and details of the manner of interment are not fully recorded. 

The first published account was in the Annual Report of the Colchester Museum, 1904, 
p. 17, where the contents are merely catalogued. They are entered in the Accessions Book under 
the numbers 639—47.04, with a note that they were found together in one group ‘in a field on 
the north side of Lexden Road, where Lexden Grange now stands’. It is also stated that 
another pedestalled urn (638.04) was found in the same field. 

The then Curator, Mr. A. G. Wright, noted that the mirror bore an inscribed pattern and 
that it bore traces of gilding. The latter I cannot see now. 

The next account was published in our Proceedings of 9th February 1905, by Alderman Henry 
Laver, F.S.A. So far as we know that distinguished Colchester archaeologist alone had know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the find, but all he tells us is: “This discovery was made a short 
distance from the town within the bounds of the Borough, during some excavations for drainage, 
and as every effort was made in trying to save the whole of the vases and other relics . . . possibly 
the whole was preserved.’ The site is marked on the Ordnance maps, probably on Laver’s 
information, and therefore probably quite correctly. It falls on a sunk garden in front of Lexden 
Grange. 

Apart from the second urn already mentioned, which is like the first in the group, this burial 
is isolated between the Belgic cemetery at Lexden and the site of Camulodunum on Sheepen 
Farm. It therefore is not definitely connected with either. Other isolated burials of purely 
Belgic ware have been recorded at scattered points within the multiple ramparts of the huge area 
of Camulodunum, and one actually between the lines of ramparts (Colchester Mus. Rep. 1937, 
14, pl. rv). They do not necessarily all belong to the period of Cunobeline, but as we are entirely 
dependent on the pottery for dating, this must remain doubtful until we know more of the pre- 
Cunobelinian pottery of Camulodunum. Such information, we have conjectured (Cam. ro), 
may be found in the Cheshunt Field area.! 

In examining the pottery of this grave we should bear in mind, as pointed out in Cam. 207 
(with note), that there is some reason to suspect a conservatism in grave-furniture. The full 
contents of the Lexden cemetery have never been collected in one publication. Most of the 
vessels came from chance excavations and are not in groups; indeed no records of how they were 
found have survived. They are all purely Belgic, of the thick, fine quality,? except an early 
Roman flagon.3 There are also unpublished fragments from these earlier finds. 

The later finds are to the north of the former, and are definitely of the Cunobeline period, 
containing Gallo-Belgic ware, Arretine, early South Gaulish ware, and numbers of brooches, 
perhaps all imported—but never kitchen ware.4 

The contents of the grave (excluding the mirror) were as follows: 


Fig. 8. 


1. A small bronze cup, 3§ in. diameter and 2 in. high, with rounded base and no trace of 
footring. Riveted to it is a cast bronze handle of unmistakably Celtic pattern bearing a hemi- 
spherical boss of red enamel (?) secured by a bronze pin through the centre. The metal of the 
cup is very thin, with a thicker, finely outlined and inturned rim. The manufacture is of the 


' The estate maps of 1806 and later call this field 3 4314.22, illustr. Swarling, pl. x1, 2. 
Chesnut Field, which is probably more correct. 4 Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. xviii, 269; Colchester 
* Colchester Mus. Rep. 1909, 11 f., pl. vi; 1913, Mus. Rep. 1920, 7, pl. 1 (top); 1932, 32 (where 
12f,, pl. v; vi, 1916, 10, pl. 1 (left); 1923, gf, read ‘pl. vim, 1, 2”); Antig. Fourn. xxii, 59 ff. 
pl. 1v; Swarling, pl. 11, 2; x1, 1-3. 
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finest, and the body must have been cast to a more simple outline and then turned on the lathe. 
There is no known parallel to this cup. ; 

2. Part of a bronze pin, with a flat, perforated head, unfortunately very imperfect. Here 
again there is no parallel. 


Fig. 9. 

3. The pedestalled urn has the quoit-shaped foot which occurs no less than nine times in the 
Lexden cemetery and thrice in the scattered graves. The dice-box foot only occurs thrice at 
Lexden and may be regarded as the earlier of the two, but we do not know the true limits of the 
two forms. The dice-box foot did not occur on the Sheepen site (Cam. 257, sub form 202/3), 
but was present with the quoit-shape at Swarling, as at Lexden 


Fic. 8. ‘The bronze cup, and pin, associated with the mirror. 


4. The narrow-mouthed, cordoned vessel occurred at Camulodunum (form 232c) but 
only once. 

5. The small cordoned bow! is not closely paralleled, but compare the similar series, Swarling, 
pl. 1x, 22—5, not otherwise represented at Camulodunum unless by Cam. form 209, and cf. 
Colchester Mus. Rep. 1909, pl. vi, no. 4. 

6. The fine cordoned bowl with elaborate lid is the most handsome example of a purely Essex 
type. It was not numerous on the Sheepen site (Cam. form 252, 15 examples, fairly evenly 
distributed through the several levels). For others see Colchester Mus. Rep. 1909, pl. v1, 7 
(Lexden); 1905, frontispiece, no. 1; Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. ix, 196 (Braintree); and two un- 
published, from Lexden, in Colchester Museum. Being neither Kentish nor Catuvellaunian, 
it seems we may regard this as an Essex type of the period of Cunobeline. 

7 and 8. ‘Two tall flagons of red ware, mica-coated. They are of exceptional form, clearly 
copied from a metal prototype as yet unknown to us. At present no more can be said about them, 
except that the use of flagons only began to spread in the late La Téne period under Roman 
influence, and a date under Cunobeline is most probable for these. 

Thus the group is probably to be dated to the reign of Cunobeline, and, in the absence of 
imported Gallo-Belgic and Sigillata wares, more probably early in the reign than late. A date 
about A.D. 10-25 is probably not far out. M. R. H. 
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Fic. 9. The pottery associated with the mirror. 
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BUILDING BY KING HENRY III AND 
EDWARD, SON OF ODO 


By J. G. Nopren, F.S.A. 


Tuis paper is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the procedure whereby 
the king’s works were ordered. There is reference to surviving accounts, to the 
wardens and viewers, followed by a discussion of the masons. The second part is 
concerned with Edward the son of Odo, and the Exchequer of Works set up by 
the king to handle funds for the rebuilding of the abbey church. 


PART I 
PRocEDURE: THE WARDENS, VIEWERS, AND Masons 


In the time of King Henry III work for the king was put in hand by writ, and 
the various Chancery, Exchequer, and Memoranda rolls contain much information, 
There are also a few accounts. Evidence from these sources forms the basis of what 
follows. 

The writ was addressed to the sheriff, or other, best situated to deal with the 
affair; it usually provided that the sheriff should pay the bills, and that the cost 
should be credited to him by view.! The viewers might be named, or the sheriff 
required to appoint good and lawful men. They would testify to the correctness 
of the account, at the Exchequer, and, when the barons were satisfied, a new account 
would be made out and the sum allowed to the sheriff in the settlement of his farm. 

The sheriff produced detailed accounts at the board; but only shortened versions 
were dictated by the treasurer to be entered on the Pipe and Chancellor’s rolls. 
The wardens of the works at Westminster made similar accounts and, presently, 
I shall mention surviving examples. Writs were often issued in respect of supplies, 
the delivery of funds, the payment of wages, or the facilities to be given to a work- 
man sent specially for the job. 

Among the accounts, | will first notice a fragment which includes payments 
made to workmen. It is badly damaged and has no beginning; but, from the names 
recorded in it, may be dated c. 1254-5. It refers to work at Westminster.” 

Wages are shown as payments to individuals, or as so much to the stone-layers 
or cutters and so on. Sums are described as being paid from sacks: de primo sacco; 
de secundo sacco, and we thus get an idea of the procedure. I imagine the wardens 
of works, attended by a clerk and one or more tellers, presiding over sacks of silver 
pennies.3 The clerk would call out the sum due and the tellers would count it out, 
as at the Exchequer. The sums paid from the second, third, fourth, and fifth sacks, 


1 This type of writ is called comtrabreve, and the shoot of the Contrabreve might go to the sheriff, and 
counter-writ was brought into the Exchequer by the a writ of 4//ocate to the barons of the Exchequer. 
constable’s clerk for comparison with that held by 2 E 101/467/4 at the P.R.O. 
the sheriff. When an order was issued to pay or 3 C.L.R. 26 Henry III, p. 105. We read of 
spend a definite sum, a close letter which is an off- payment for canvas ad denarios insaccandos. 
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if my addition is correct, were £99. 195. 44., £99. 125., £100. 125. 9d., and £99. 175. 
It is well established that money was usually packed in sacks of £100 each. 

The last item on this account reads Roberto de Beverlaco pro quatuor clavibus 325. 
These bosses at the considerable price of 8s. each must have been important carved 
works. It is, perhaps, reasonable to suggest that they are among the many fine 
bosses which still adorn the vaults of the thirteenth-century part of the abbey 
church. We may also believe that the carver is likely to have been none other than 
he who some years later became the king’s chief mason. A few relative extracts 
from this account are given in Appendix I. 

In April 1259 master John of Gloucester received orders for several jobs, 
including the reconstruction of the fireplace in the king’s kitchen; the repair of the 
waterpiping which led underground to the king’s lavatory; the making of a drain, 
and other works, all at Westminster. A detailed account concerning them has 
survived, and it is very interesting.! It has no heading. The text begins custus 
positus in camino camerae Domini regis apud Westmonasterium, etc., going on to repeat 
the various jobs to be done, which, as it states, are contained in the writ.2 

Robert of Beverley is found among the masons working on the fireplace, being 
apparently the man in charge of a party of four. Every man who is paid wages is 
named, even the lesser workmen (minuti operarii). 

Among the carpenters working on the kitchen fireplace were William de Wauz 
and Nicholas of Eye. Each had 2s. 6d. a week. Also working on the fireplace was 
Simon the scaffold-builder, who got 15. 6d. a week. He is named under the heading 
of minuti operarii, most of whom were probably general labourers. Five freestone- 
porters got 24d. a day for two days’ work. Another man with the pleasant name of 
Wellbeloved had 15s. 3d. a week which seems usual for this class of labour. 

There are two master masons named— William de Wauz and Richard of Eltham. 
Both were regularly granted robes as king’s masons about this time. They may 
have been the masons in daily charge. The carpenter William de Wauz may have 
been a relation of the mason; but I have not found him named in the Close or 
Patent rolls. The mason alone appears there. In 1261 one William de Wauz 
sought the replevin of his land in Plumstead,3 and I have wondered if he might 
be identical with one of our two Williams. I found that an account printed by 
Devon was, in fact, a revised edition of the above; but I can say no more about them, 
as | have not had time to compare them in detail. 

On 4th June 1260 writ of Liberate was issued for the payment of £126. 175. 84d. 
for these works, all of which are catalogued in it just as in the close letter and in the 
account. The close letter, in fact, concluded with a mandate to the treasurer to 
provide funds and promised the writ of Liberate when the king knew the sum. 


The Wardens of Works 
The wardens of works were appointed by order of the king, and theirs was not 
a whole-time job. The constable of a castle might be a warden of the works there, 
and possibly chose his colleagues. 


’ E 101/467/3. 3 C.R. 45 Henry III, p. 455. 
2 C.R. 33 Henry III, p. 380 (30th April 1259). 
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At Winchester, in 1229, the wardens were master Henry of Cerne and Roger 
Coleman, and the work in hand was the building of the king’s hall at the castle. 
Henry was a forest justice and had a seat at the Jewish Exchequer.! 

Ten years later, at the Tower of London, the four wardens of works were Hugh 
Giffard, the constable, Peter Bacun, Robert of Basing, and a clerk named Richard 
of Salisbury who whilst in office were to have the following wages: Hugh Giffard 
15. a day, the other three 8d. a day.? : 

Hugh Giffard last appears as warden of works at the Tower on 4th August 12 39,3 
and is succeeded by Richard of Fresingfeld who is in office on gth August, when 
with his companions he receives 100 marks for the works by writ of liberate.+ 

Hugh Giffard went to Windsor where he was associated with William Le Brun 
both as warden of the works and as guardian of the king’s children. The Giffards 
were high in royal favour, and Sybil, wife of Hugh, was one of the queen’s ladies, 
She was in receipt of a pension of £10 a year as a reward for her services at the 
queen’s lying in,5 and was still associated with the king’s children in 1254 when 
she held land at Bentley in Hampshire, seemingly as part of her remuneration.‘ 
Hugh and William apparently kept young lord Edward’s purse, and sums for his 
use were frequently issued to them.?7 Hugh died in 1246,8 still obviously in the 
royal service and favour, in which his wife, as we have seen, long continued. 

Writs of liberate for the Windsor works were, in several instances, issued in 
favour of master Simon the king’s carpenter, who was enjoined to carry the money 
to Windsor and hand it to the wardens of the works.? In December 1243 Master 
Simon is himself a warden,!° and on 12th January 1244 is named as such together 
with Hugh Giffard and William le Brun." 

In January 1240 a wall at Devizes Castle which had lately fallen down was to 
be rebuilt (de novo reparari) and a new turret made. Other turrets were to be re- 
planked and covered with lead, and the castle buildings roofed where necessary. 


Two bridges were to be built outside the gate. The warden of works was Nicholas ° 


the clerk, and the constable was to let him have 9 marks and 6s. for his expenses. 
The money was to come from the farm of the town.!2 Ten years later, at Bristol 
Castle, two clerks named William and Hamo were wardens of the works and 
received £213 from the farm of the town for work on the castle gate.!3 

At Winchester Castle, in 1238, Richard de la Prise and Richard the Usher were 
wardens of the works and, together with Oliver the castle carpenter, each received 
a robe.!4 

At Havering a local man named William of Uphavering was warden of 
the works and saw to the building of a new chamber for the king.'5 He died in 
33 Henry III, and was succeeded by William, his son, under whom the job was 


™ C.L.R. 13 Henry III, p. 130 and C.R. 15 8 C.L.R. pp. 68 and 69. 


Henry III, p. 473. 9 C.L.R. pp. 176, 183, and 186. 
p- 369. 28 Henry III, p. 143 (one instance). 
~R. 15 Henry III, p. 473. id., p. 201. 
23 p- 4.06. 24 Pp: 433, 446, and 447. 
.L.R. 24 Henry III, p. 491. .L.R. 35 Henry III, p. 324. 
® C.R. 28 Henry III, pp. 37 and gs. ™ C.L.R. 23 Henry III, p. 358. 


7 C.L.R. 26 Henry III, p. 143 (one instance). 1S C.L.R. 31 Henry III, pp. 122 and 131. 
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finished in 1249.1 The Memoranda roll records that the work was done by order 
of Edward of Westminster and by view of lawful men.? 

A clerk named Peter of London was warden of works at Freemantle, and, in 
1251, the bailiff was ordered to let him take oaks in the forest for the king’s works 
and to ask the owners of neighbouring woods to give or sell suitable oaks at reason- 
able prices (ad bonum forum).3 Henry de Ferleg’, the sheriff, was warden with Peter, 
and both were ordered to be diligent in getting the works done. Peter had 44d. 
a day.4 

“4 1253 master William of Mont Sorelli was put in charge of the works at 
Gillingham and granted a robe. He was a mason, and, early in the year, the king 
had raised his wages from 6d. a day to 124.5 


The Viewers 


The viewers, like the wardens, were of no particular rank or occupation, but had 
to be men of repute, the writ simply requiring that the work be done by view and 


testimony of good and lawful men.® There are, however, many occasions on which - 


the viewers are named. In May 1236 the sheriff of Southampton is ordered to have 
some work done at Winchester by the advice of master Elias of Derham and by 
view and testimony of Nicholas Kipping.? In 1245 work at the same place was 
done by view of master Gerard the carpenter and Nicholas Kipping who is doubt- 
less the same man.® Nicholas Kipping seems to have been a local cloth merchant 
and doubtless a good and lawful man.9 Master Elias was probably a carpenter, and 
not, as has been said, the canon of Salisbury of that name. 

In the Memoranda roll for 33 Henry III there is a note that Gilbert, son of Joye, 
and Roger, son of Odo, viewers of the works of the queen’s chapel at Northampton, 
testified to the spending of £268 on the works of that chapel.!° The queen’s chapel 
was ordered to be built by contrabreve to the sheriff, dated roth August 1247, the 
cost to be credited by view.!! The item illustrates the procedure which has been 
described. 

There is one instance where we might have expected to read custodes rather than 
visores. On 24th July 1257 a mandate was addressed to William de Riston, bailiff 
of Woodstock, John le Pour, Nicholas le Pesher, and Reginald the clerk, viewers 
of the king’s works at Woodstock, ordering them to receive various sums amounting 
to £61 for certain works which were to be done according to the arranging of 
master John of Gloucester and master Alexander the carpenter. The viewers were 
to answer for the cost of the work at the Exchequer.’ 

In 1252 Nicholas de la Hulle and Peter Hurell were appointed viewers of works 
at Havering, and, with Thomas le Rus, the bailiff, were ordered to devote them- 
selves loyally to the task (fideliter intendant)."3 


' C.L.R. 33 Henry III, p. 222. 7 C.R. 20 Henry III, p. 268. 
2 L.T.R. Mem. R. 21, m. 4d, 33 Henry III. 8 C.L.R. 29 Henry III, pp. 289-90. 
3 C.R. 35 Henry III, p. 427. 9 C.L.R. 35 Henry III, pp. 315 and 339. 
* C.L.R. 35 Henry III, p. 337. 10 L.T.R. Mem. R. 21, m. 2, 33 Henry III. 
5 C.R. 37 Henry III, pp. 370 and 372, and ™ C.L.R. 31 Henry III, p. 137. 

C.L.R. 37 Henry III. 12 C.R. 41 Henry III, p. 144. 
® C.L.R. passim. 13 C.R. 36 Henry III, p. 209. 
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At York Castle, in 1252, there appears a viewer on what was apparently a 
permanent basis. He was Thomas le Grant, described as ‘king’s merchant’, and 
seems to have annoyed the king of Scotland; for, at the latter’s request, the sheriff 
was ordered to dismiss Thomas and to appoint a suitable person in his stead.! 

There were also viewers of a different kind from those so far noticed. On 22nd 
August 1229 workmen, smiths and carpenters, were to come before Robert of 
Aundely and the sheriff to view the king’s long carts in the castles of Bristol and 
Gloucester. They were to repair the defects in the carts ‘in rotten wood, or other 
fittings, by view and testimony of lawful men’.2 These workmen viewers had 
nothing to do with accounts, but were to see what repairs were needed, and then 
to do the work. The ‘lawful men’ viewed the account. 

Master John, king’s carpenter at Clarendon, in 1231, received timber from 
Clarendon forest for lifting machines and other work at the king’s hall there, by 
view of the verderers and foresters.3 In this case the viewers were to see that no 
damage was done in the course of taking the timber. 

It will be seen that viewers were mainly of two kinds, one of which testified to 
the accuracy of accounts, and the other, represented by skilled men, carried out 
inspections and recommended what should be done. In addition to these there 
were such viewers as verderers who had no interest at all in the work, but were 
merely looking after their own trust. 

The wardenship of works might be the duty of the constable of a castle, bailiff 
of a town, or aclerk. A master workman was often included, in the case of extensive 
operations, because his technical knowledge would be valuable. 


The Masons 


I turn now to the masons who built the most enduring part of the buildings. 
They were only concerned with the stonework, and if contracts were made, that 
for the carpentry was separately concluded with the carpenter.* 

It is wrong and misleading to describe the mason as an architect; for in the 
thirteenth century the latter did not exist. The skilled mason knew how to build 
in accordance with the customs of his trade, and in that one way alone. He needed 
no preliminary designs, and there is not the least evidence to suggest that he had 
any (see below under ‘Designs and Designing’). 

Plans and dimensions were what mattered. Customary workmanship provided 
and developed the building forms necessary to complete the plan to the required 
specification. Problems were solved by experiments, and these were not always 
successful. I suppose the masons worked much in the same way as those who, 
without any designs, have erected noble buildings in India, Egypt, and elsewhere 
in our own times. Drawings may have been used to help the work in a practical 
way as building proceeded. 

King Henry III recognized the value of his proved master workmen. In 
November 1256 the king decided to make John of Gloucester, mason, and 

’ C.R. 36 Henry III, p. 31. 4 C.R. 35 Henry III, p. 556 (at Havering, in 

2 C.L.R. 13 Henry III, p. 140. 1251, Robert de Waled’ undertook the masonry 
3 C.R. 16 Henry III, pp. 4 and 14. and Richard de Waud’ the carpentry). 
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Alexander the carpenter, chief masters of all works on this side of the Trent and 
Humber, to provide for the masonry and carpentry.! 

Evidence of their activities is slight. In 1257 they advised about a room at 
Windsor? and in July saw to some work at Woodstock. In the following December 
John arranged for the chimneys at Merton to be repaired.* In 1259, as we have 
seen, he was engaged upon work at Westminster, and in 1260 he and Alexander 
were travelling after materials for the work of the abbey church.5 John is also 
ordered, on a number of occasions, to provide materials from the king’s stocks, 
mainly to St. Martin’s le Grand. Master John died in 1260.° 

I can find no support for the statement by Professor Knoop and Mr. Jones that 
the above appointment marked the founding of the Office of Works. John and 
Alexander were given certain duties, but they belonged to no office. When John 
died no successor was commissioned. There was, of course, nothing new in a 
king’s master being sent to advise upon or direct or view some royal work. But no 
organization in the form of an office of works in the modern sense could possibly 
have happened. 

In 1253 John of Gloucester is described as cementarius regis Westmonasterii,? and 
he may then have been in daily charge at the abbey, though the church is not 
mentioned. His wages were 12d. a day. It is possible that about this time those 
bays of the nave which contain the choir were begun, and they may have comprised 
the work that, in 1254, the king ordered to be pushed forward with a view to 
consecration on St. Edward’s Day, 1255.9 In January 1255 John was sent to view 
and advise at Guildford, the king having assigned the whole farm of the town 
and the issues of its royal mills, yearly, to the work there;!° but who succeeded 
John at the abbey, if he had been there engaged, is not clear. Work on the nave 
seems to have been resumed, after an interval of several years, in 1259; but no 
mason is mentioned.!! John of Beverley was working at the palace at this time, as 
we have seen, and so was not in charge at the abbey. I may add that on 12th Octo- 
ber 1254 Philip Luvel and Edward of Westminster were ordered to provide for 
the roof of the church and lead for covering the same. It would be interesting 
to know what part was then awaiting its ni In January 1255 the whole palace 
was ordered to be repaired and strengthened: audas, cameras et capellas tam sursum 
et deorsum et in parietibus;! but there is reason to believe that Richard of Eltham 
and William de Wauz were the masons in charge.'3 John wasa warden of the works. 


The Training of Masons 
It is not known what arrangements existed in the thirteenth century for the 
training of young masons, or whether boys were bound to masters, as they were 
in more recent days. The word ‘apprentice’ is not found. There were socii and 
' C.R.41 Henry III, p. rr and P.R. 41 Henry III, 7 C.R. 37 Henry III, p. 366. 


p. 588. 8 C.L.R. 37 Henry III. 
? C.R. 41 Henry III, p. 69. 9 P.R. 39 Henry III, p. 381. 
3 C.R. 41 Henry III, p. 144. 10 C.R. 39 Henry III, pp. 26 and 41. 
* C.R. 41 Henry III, p. 168. ™ C.R. 43 Henry III, p. 390. 
5 C.R. 44 Henry III, p. 29. 1 C.R. 39 Henry III, p. 157. 


® Charter R. 44 Henry III, p. 29. 13 E 101/467/3. 
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servientes; but the former appear to have been partners and the latter servants. In 
the case of four plumbers, working at Westminster, cum j serviente,! the servant was 
possibly what came to be called the ‘plumber’s mate’. 

There is no record of a guild of masons. In the account for 1253 master Odo 
was paid for thatch for the lodges (pro /iteria ad logas);? but Odo was a carpenter 
and the lodges are not described as belonging to the masons. It may here be added 
that in July 1250 master David, the king’s carpenter at Clarendon, was assigned 
1005. ‘to build a house by view of the sheriff to the use of the king’s workmen and 
to contain their tools’.3 It is reasonable to believe that the ‘house’ was the same 
kind of structure as that which in the accounts is called /oga, and it seems not to 
have been for the exclusive use of one class of workman. 

In the time of Henry III skilled masons are variously described. In Chancery 
and Exchequer documents the most frequent designation is cementarius, but masoun, 
macun, macon, and mazun also are found. Cementarius occurs in the building accounts 
together with more particular terms such as asseditores and cubitores (layers) and 
alborum cissores (stone-cutters). 

The stone-cutters may have learnt their trade at the quarries; but the setting out 
of work and laying would be taught where building was in progress, and here, also, 
the masons learnt about stresses and strains. 

No information is available as to what qualifications enabled a mason to become 
a master; but every skilled man had probably had the chance of gaining all current 
knowledge; and, according to his ability and experience, would be competent to 
mastership. It is wrong to imagine that the master was a person of superior educa- 
tion and training to the skilled tradesmen, or that he was especially instructed in 
planning and designing. This has been guardedly suggested by Professor Douglas 
Knoop and Mr. G. P. Jones, but they are not successful in proving it to be the fact.4 


The King’s Masons 


The records of the reign of king Henry III show that several masons, including 
masters Henry, John, and others, were employed by the king, and that they had 
wages, robes, and sometimes other rewards. Master Henry, in the earliest known 
reference to him, is styled ‘Henry, master of the king’s masons’; but the usual 
form is ‘master Henry, or John, mason, or king’s mason’. The term ‘king’s 
mason’ seems to have had no particular significance, and to have been used at the 
caprice of the scribe. 

Robes were granted at the king’s will to persons in various stations of life as well 
as to workmen, generally at the approach of Whitsuntide and Christmas. The 
mandate might provide that they should be knight’s, esquire’s, or suitable robes, 
but there is no mention of a master’s robe. Sometimes it was stated whether they 
were to be furred, and, if so, with what kind of fur. Robes were occasionally 
granted to a tradesman’s wife, apparently, as a generous act on the part of the king. 


The wives of master John the mason and master Alexander the carpenter each 
had such gifts. 


? E101/467/1 at the P.R.O. 3 C.L.R. 34 Henry III, p. 296. 
2 Ibid. 4 Introduction to Freemasonry (1937), pp. 18-25. 
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The Title of the Master 


It is certainly misleading to call the master, whether mason or carpenter, by the 
title ‘architect’. He was not so called by his contemporaries, and, slight though the 
evidence may be, it is enough to show that his work was not similar to that which 
occupies him who is in modern times named ‘architect’. This is easily demonstrated. 

If we accept the first master associated with the rebuilding of the abbey church 
as ‘Henry, master of the king’s masons’, as he appears in the roll, we may agree that 
he was a master of masonry who had charge of a body of masons engaged in that 
work; that he was expected to see that his men were of good skill, and that they 
duly exercised it; that he would have responsibility in respect of the supply and 
quality of the stone, and share, with the wardens of the works, the executive tasks 
connected with his job. There is no need to state at length how very different a 
person would be called to mind if the same man were introduced as ‘Henry, the 
architect’. 

Designs and Designing 


It will be observed that there is no mention of designs. The reason is that no 
contemporary document in any way connected with building refers to designs. 
There is, in fact, nothing at all about drawings, and it is probable that Lethaby 
described the situation in the best possible way when he said that ‘Designing was 
merely contrivance, the doing of work in an ordinary way’.! There was certainly 
no designing as we understand it to-day. The explanation may be that the masons, 
being accustomed and trained to build in the way they did, found no need of designs, 
and so did not think of making any. They could draw, and they made templates 
and the like. They may also have made a rough sketch whenever one seemed 
likely to prove helpful; that they used such sketches to illustrate a point, or in 
discussion, is proved by the sketch-book of Vilars de Honecourt. It 1s clear that 
draughtsmanship was neither cultivated nor used, in the time of Henry III, as it 
has been by professional architects of recent experience. Indeed, down to our own 
days, in such parts as India and Egypt, important buildings have been erected 
without the aid of preliminary designs, or of any person trained, as is the architect, 
in the production of such instruments. 

I therefore submit that the absence of any evidence of the making of designs 
within the period under notice, and the character of such drawing as is known to 
have then been done, are acceptable proofs that no such designs were used. 


Tracing and the Loga 

The tracing of patterns for moulds or templates, made for the guidance of those 
who cut tracery bars and other details, may have been done in the Joga. In later 
times there are references to a ‘tracing-house’ where, obviously, such work would 
then be done; but in the reign of King Henry III there was only the /oga. This 
seems to have been a timbered building with a thatched roof, which the workmen 
used for purposes not specified, and in which they also kept their tools. There is 
nothing to suggest that it belonged exclusively to the masons. 

1 Fournal of the R.I.B.A., Jane 1901. 
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Quality of Work 

The surviving works of the thirteenth century are mainly examples of important 
ecclesiastical or royal buildings on which the best available skill would have been 
employed. As is known, some, even of this class, were ill constructed and fell, and 
there must have been numerous failures of lesser works of which there is no record. 
There were good and bad among the men, but there was certainly a considerable 
body of highly skilled masons who have left splendid evidence of what they could 
do. It fully justifies the wide interest that has so long been shown in the question 
how they did it. 


Organization 


Very little can be said under this heading. There seems to have been no particu- 
lar office, or servant of the king, generally responsible for the king’s buildings and 
their maintenance. The fact that regular care was needed to keep them in good 
order was often overlooked, especially in the case of the royal residences. The 
greater castles under their constables fared better, doubtless owing to their military 
character. Henry’s palaces were so numerous that only a particularly well-estab- 
lished central authority could have ensured their welfare, and nothing of the kind 
existed. 

Buildings were frequently neglected, and quickly fell into disrepair. The custos 
domorum regis was not always a faithful servant. Some buildings were left unfinished 
for long periods. The extensive use of timber, and of shingles for roofing, added 
to the danger from fire. It is not at all surprising that a new building should be 
costing a good deal in repair only a few years after its completion. 

Much remains to be found out, if it can be, about the workmen and their 
methods, especially the masters; and contemporary evidence must be studied 
without preconceptions and in its relation to the period, not to a later or recent 
epoch. 

In his learned work on archive administration Mr. Hilary Jenkinson points out 
the kind of evidence that, in certain circumstances, can tell us nothing but the truth; 
but we have never yet had presented to us a treatise on masonry exclusively founded 
upon that sort of evidence studied in those circumstances. When it comes, the 
right road will be open. 

Much spade-work in the form of painfully compiled monographs must precede 
the final exegesis of building, and, in due course, its author, perhaps, ‘will fling a 
footnote of gratitude to those who have saved his time and his eyes’.! 


1 Maitland, quoted by Hilary Jenkinson. 
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Appenpix | 


Extracts from Eror/467/4 at the P.R.O. A Works account, temp. Henry II, 
for work at Westminster 


This fragment has no beginning and no date; but is probably c. 1254. Numerous workmen 


named in the account for 1253 appear in 
It begins as follows: 


Asseditores  - vd 


Eid viij Die lune deS 


The five men bracketed together each 
wages they had entered on the right. The 


are legible, include references to task-work: 


it. 


Will Nedelawe 

Alf Westii p vij ebd 
Rog luton 

Hen? de Risb’we 
Will donestapele xxlij§ ij d 
Will de Redig 

Will Tothulo 


received 23s. 2d.; and other names follow with the 
remarks on the left of the manuscript, not all of which 
desunt  taschia eid xj and eid xj red‘nt de tasch, which 


xxvj 8 viij d 
xd 


show that men who worked for wages occasionally turned to task-work for a time. Seventeen 


other workmen are named, and the total 


The account then continues: 


Emptiones a purificat’ usq3 in vigil Pasch 


p tasch int°it® capituli 
In tasch iij fermari eodé 


sum paid to them was £16. 2s. 2d. 


p xj ebd 
xxv li 
xj li 


Ité eid p tasch capelle dni Regis 
It Gileb Norm p tasch muri jux* berefrid 
It Witt Yxewerth p ij ymaginib3 


A selection of other items may now be given: 


It p ij navat fence pete de Cane 

It Rog Reygate p MMIX* et iij q#rt pete 

p marmor ad 

In stipend alborum cisS 

It in stipend marmorum! de eodem sacco 

It eisdem marmor’ de t*cio [sacco] 

In stipend cubitor’ 

It de g@rto sacco ad stipend eorund [minutor’] 
It p fnca petra de Came 

It€ Magfo Joh apd san Alban 


ix . vj § viij d 
cs 
ilij d 


x li iiij § viij d 

ix li xiij § iiij d ob 
xij li xvij § iij d ob 
Ixviij li ixd 

x li xvij § ij d 
xxiiij li iij § d 
xvj li ij ijd 
xxxix fi viij § § d ob 


(In respect of the dating of this account, it may be mentioned that the lectern John was there 
making was finished in or before 1256 (C.R. 40 Henry III, p. 416) so that the account seems 
certainly to be earlier than that year.) 

Warino pictof p ij ymagin pinxit ci color x] 
Rob de beverley p iiij* clavib3 XXxij 
' This might be read marinorum. 
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Two workmen of particular interest are William Yxewerth, who made two images, and 
Warinus the painter, who painted two which may possibly, though by no means certainly, have 
been those wrought by William. There is no doubt that they were important works. The 
535. 4d. would be equivalent to at least £100, and the 115. to £20 (1939 values). Unfortunately, 
there is not, as far as I can find, any further record of these two men, and we cannot be sure 
what material William’s images were made of, or whether Warinus decorated two carved 
figures or painted them on a wall. 

The account has much in common with that of 1253 (E 101/467/1) and both show consider- 
able numbers of stone-cutters, stone-layers, and marblers at work. There is no doubt that the 
building of the main fabric and its adornment were proceeding apace. It is also of interest to 
find the name of Gilbert Norman, a mason working on a wall near the belfry. The fact that 
he was a mason is proved by his appearance among the masons in another account (E 101/467/3). 
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A BEAKER INTERMENT ON STOCKBRIDGE DOWN, 
HAMPSHIRE, AND ITS CULTURAL CONNEXIONS 


By J. F. S. Strong, B.A., D.Phil., F.S.A. 


Tue archaeology of Stockbridge Down owes much to the interest of the late 
Colonel Sir Norman Gray Hill, Bt., M.C., M.B., who was killed in an aeroplane 
accident in 1944. This piece of downland, recently presented to the National Trust 
by Miss Rosalind Hill, has, as a result, yielded information of outstanding interest,! 
and it remains for the present writer, who was associated with the work, to record 
his last find, a Beaker burial at the spot marked y on the sketch-map (fig. 1). 
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Fragments of a human skull and beaker were found lying in a rabbit-scrape 
below the southern crest of the knoll. The ground here was uneven from animal 
activity, but no trace of a barrow could be discovered. Little excavation disclosed 
a much-decayed and somewhat scattered skeleton of a woman in a contracted posi- 
tion with a beaker, slightly broken but standing upright, against her right knee 
(pl. xvit 4). The grave itself was oval in shape, about 3 ft. by 24 ft., and very shallow, 
being little more than 1 ft. deep. The thickness of the ate and loam varied slightly, 


' Trans. Hants F.C. xiii, 247; Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1938), iv, 249; Antig. Fours. (1940), Xx, 39. 
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its average depth being 6 in. A fairly wide area around the grave, 23 ft. by 9 ft., 
was uncovered down to the chalk, but no trace of a surrounding ditch was found, 
nor were there any other burials in the immediate vicinity. 

The fragmentary skeleton was that of an adult woman of small stature. Part of 
the vault of the skull remained undisturbed, but all the bones of the face and neck 
had been removed by rabbits, and most of the vertebrae had been broken and dis- 
placed by a second burrow. Roots from bushes had damaged the contents of the 
grave, but enough remained undisturbed to show that the body had originally been 
laid on its left side facing north-west. . 

The beaker (pl. xvi a) is 6-25 in. high, brick-red in colour, and ornamented with 
plain ‘hyphenated’ ornament, no particular care having been taken to prevent over- 
lapping. Until more is known of this class of vessel in the Hampshire region we 
cannot but describe this specimen as a very poor example of the Br class which, as 
Piggott has shown,! is centred in this area and probably arrived up the Avon valley. 
In any event it would appear on current views to be later typologically than the 
typical B1 beaker found in Barrow 1 close by,? and falls into line with the so-called 
‘degenerate’ beakers from the Bournemouth district? of which the example from 
Sheepwash is very similar. Most of the beakers from this district came from flat 
ground without trace of a barrow or accompanying burial: a fact to be accounted for 
by the acid nature of the soil, which is inimical to the preservation of bone. 

Since the typical B1 beaker passed through this region to Wessex, we have to 
explain the — ‘degeneracy’ of many found in this area of primary distribu- 
tion. Have we to infer a long life to the Beaker tradition; or to mixed skilled and 
unskilled but contemporary potters; or, as Mr. Calkin has suggested to the writer, 
were the remnants of the Beaker colonists of Salisbury Plain driven back to the 
forest by the incoming aristocracy of the now well-established Wessex Culture, 
there to moulder in a dying tradition? Or again, we cannot overlook the possible 
gradual absorption of the Beaker tradition by the native Food Vessel Culture known 
to have existed contemporaneously,* and which found its full expression in the 
later Middle Bronze Age collared urns under the Wessex Culture. 

The beakers of Wessex belong entirely to the A and Br varieties, and hybridiza- 
tion, such as one finds in the Highland Zone and in such areas as the Oxfordshire 
gravels, is absent. Although an A beaker and a handled beaker reached the 
Bournemouth district from the hinterlands along Piggott’s route 2,6 i.e. in an 
opposite direction from that from which the B1 beakers arrived, the only suggested 
evidence of fusion of the two cultures has been in the possible construction of the 
Avebury circle and avenue.? Evidence for fusion presupposes the coexistence of 
the two cultures, an unwarranted assumption in Wiltshire where the two have not 
been found in direct association. And we should recall from the excavation of 
Giant’s Hills long barrow® that B beakers would seem to have arrived in Lincoln- 


1 Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1938), iv, 58. (1938), xlviii, 357. 
2 Antiq. Fourn. (1940), xx, 41. 5 Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1938), iv, 181. 
3 Calkin, Trans. South-Eastern Union of Scienti-- © Ibid. 54. 

Sie Societies, 1935, 21. 7 Ibid. 57. 


4 Cf. Fargo Plantation grave, Wilts. Arch. Mag. 8 Arch. (1936), lxxxv, 53. 
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a. Beaker from Stockbridge Down grave (4) 
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shire before the appearance of A beakers. Detailed interrelations, if any, have yet 
to be worked out, but we should bear the point in mind that the B1 complex may 
have passed through and left Salisbury Plain before the arrival of the A complex 
from the north-east. The latter complex in its turn, having ranged the chalk downs, 
moved onwards to the Mendips, stopping for a while at Gorsey Bigbury! prior to 
probable migration to Ireland. Beakers of both types A and B are stated to have 
been found at Lough Gur, Co. Limerick, and are in no sense degenerate or deriva- 
tive but directly comparable with those of south-west England.? This fact alone 
should warn us against too ready acceptance of ‘degeneracy’ in beakers; the primary 
nomads retained a high degree of purity in their ware during their migrations, and 
other interpretations are possible for the sporadic occurrence of ill-made wares. 

Fox has recently subdivided the B1 beakers into types B1 (a) of rounded profile, 
and Br (8) of angular profile, a point hitherto overlooked, and has implied that 
intermediate forms are to be found in Wessex. This may be the case in the Upper 
Thames valley, but we doubt its applicability to the chalk areas of the region. Until 
more detailed information is forthcoming we prefer the alternative explanation of 
unskilled potting outlined below. Fox goes farther and suggests the possibility 
that cordons found below the rims of some beakers of the B1 type may derive from 
such cordons as those found on early food-vessels of the Fargo Plantation type. 
In view of the frequency of such ornament on Rhenish beakers, which he notices, 
it seems unnecessary to invoke such hybridization. Amongst other examples the 
typical Bi (a) beaker found on Stockbridge Down‘ possesses six or seven such 
grooves or cordons just below the rim, and there is therefore little reason to doubt 
this as an original feature of some of the newly introduced wares. 

Though widely scattered and isolated, comparatively few beakers have been 
found in Wessex. Piggott in 1938 listed no more than forty-seven of the Br 
variety, and A beakers are probably no more numerous. In comparison with north- 
east Scotland, where Childe has stressed their long life and overlap with food- 
vessels,5 we cannot but infer a temporary and transitory occupation, a view 
strengthened by the lack of cemeteries such as those of Oxfordshire.® Crichel Down 
yielded four beakers of both types A and Br under very low mounds, and their 
contiguity. prompted Piggott to compare them with these cemeteries.7 Other un- 
discovered burials may certainly exist at Crichel and elsewhere under low mounds 
which have long since disappeared, but until similar cemeteries have been found in 
Wessex it is doubtful whether comparisons are valid. 

Domestic and occupational refuse also supports this view of transitory occupation. 
Beaker sherds of both A and B varieties (unassociated) have been obtained from 
some dozen so far excavated dwelling-pits surrounding the flint mines on Easton 
Down, and these, coupled with sherds picked up over the occupied area, weigh no 
more than a mere 5 lb. or so, a puny weight if more than a few years of tempo 
occupation have to be postulated. Stonehenge, the alleged focus of Beaker Culture 


' Proc. Bristol Unio. Spel. Soc. (1938), V, 3- 5 Scotland before the Scots, 8. 
2 Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1946), xii, 148. © Oxoniensia (1938), iii, 7. 
3 Arch. (1943), lxxxix, 100. 7 Arch. (1944), XC, $2+ 


4 Antig. Fourn. (1940), xx, 41. 
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based upon Abercromby’s unwarranted acceptance of all Colt Hoare’s ‘drinking 
cups’ as beakers, is in no better case. From the ditch and centrally excavated area 
it is doubtful whether a pound of beaker sherds was recovered; no more in fact than 
one or two families could have dropped during a day or two’s visit, in much the 
same way as Roman ware of later times. 

The acknowledged implication of this thin scatter of burials and occupational 
refuse lies in the nomadic habits of the colonists. We may go farther and question 
whether these nomads ever returned in their tracks, but moved rather outwards 
and northwards from this primary area to settle and finally become absorbed in the 
Highland Zone. 

In the first place are we justified in our use of the term ‘degenerate’ applied to 
beakers in this primary area of distribution? Typological assessment is not neces- 
sarily an infallible guide. Two Br beakers from the same grave at Larkhill have 
recently been published by Shortt.! Their dissimilarity in style and finish is so 
pronounced that, had they been found separately, a considerable difference in date 
could have been justifiably concluded. Their position implies contemporaneity, 
however, and it is clear that we must not accept a ‘degenerate’-looking beaker in 
Wiltshire as necessarily of late date. 

How then are we to explain their sporadic appearance? Unskilled apprentice 
potters must have existed then as now and, in the absence of machine-made articles, 
considerable personal variation in competence can be expected. The general uni- 
formity of the ware over so large an area of Europe is really more surprising than 
regional variations. And though weight must be given to the strength of tradition, 
ill-made articles were bound to make their appearance in the hands of the in- 
experienced, and in the absence of an expert. Allowances must also be made for 
attempts at copying the newly introduced wares by the Late Neolithic population; 
new fashions, especially when used so universally by the colonists for both domestic 
and sepulchral use, must have excited attempts at imitation. Being, however, no 
part of their tradition such attempts must often, though not always, have proved 
clumsy and would not necessarily persist. This might explain the absence of beaker 
elements in the ceramics of subsequent periods in Wessex. 

Fox cites two instances from Wiltshire which he views as evidence of ceramic 
overlap :? two small collared vessels deposited with inhumations from Normanton,3 
with a typical assemblage of Wessex Culture grave-goods, and from Collingbourne.* 
Although both possess an ornamental layout recalling that of beakers, the technique 
used is different; hyphenated ornament is absent, the motif on the former being 
executed in minute whipped cord or fine serrated tooling, together with a certain 
amount of grooving, whilst the latter is entirely cord-ornamented. As Fox rightly 
insists, we await an authoritative study of the origins and evolution of the col- 
lared urn. 

That attempts at copying the ware need not always have proved unsuccessful is 
implied by the secondary burials with beakers in the topmost layers of long barrows, 
the skulls of which are typically dolichocephalic and indistinguishable om those 


1 Wilts. Arch. Mag. (1946), li, 381. 3 Devizes Mus. Cat. (1896), Part I, no. 280. 
2 Arch. (1943), lxxxix, 107. 4 Arch. (1871), xiii, 379. 
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of the native Neolithic population. Thickthorn long barrow, for instance, pro- 
duced two such secondaries,! and nothing would be more natural than that the 
surviving Late Neolithic population should use their own tombs for this purpose. 
True brachycephalic skulls have, however, been found with beakers as seconda 
interments in long barrows at Winterbourne Stoke, Wilsford, and Figheldean, 
proving that the Beaker Folk themselves occasionally used this method of burial.? 

The Beaker—Food-vessel—Wessex Culture overlap is at present ill defined. That 
food-vessels of northern or even of Irish origin coexisted with beakers of type A is 
suggested by the contents of the Fargo Plantation grave;+ and that Food-vessel 
elements persisted into the Wessex Culture is clear from the occurrence in that 
culture of crescentic amber necklaces, jet necklaces, and, among other things, the 
later collared urns presumably derived from native vessels.5 But although such 
elements are clearly discernible we have in the south no such well-defined and wide- 
spread culture as in the Highland Zone. 

This lack of clear definition may be due among other things to the early intro- 
duction of cremation and to its acceptance by the Late Neolithic population. To 
Childe, the rarity of food-vessels south of the Thames is due to the early establish- 
ment of the intrusive Wessex Culture which cut short the development of native 
traditions ;® but if, as we suggest, the Beaker occupation was not prolonged in either 
of its B or A phases, other explanations must be sought. Hogg cites seven instances 
of primary ‘platform’ cremations in long barrows, as distinct from the Yorkshire 
‘crematorium’ trenches, six in Wiltshire? and one in Somerset,’ whilst discussing a 
similar instance from West Rudham, Norfolk.9 And Phillips has called attention 
to the unpublished excavation of the Priddy long barrow which was inconclusive 
but suggested cremation.!° Though small in number their distribution is sug- 
gestive; all are concentrated on both sides of the Frome gap, the narrow forest-belt 
dividing the southern Cotswolds from Salisbury Plain, the significance of which was 
first discussed by Crawford." 

Childe has pointed out that cremation was the normal rite in Irish passage graves 
and occurs commonly in the segmented cists of north Ireland and sporadically 
in their Scottish counterparts.12_ From this and its early occurrence in northern 
England he deduces that in Britain the rite was originally adopted from the Boyne 

roup. 
: The southward trend of the later trade in stone axes has clearly been demon- 
strated, not only from Stake Pass in Cumberland but also from Graig Lwyd in 
north Wales, and these arrived in Wessex in large numbers. Axes from Tieve- 
bulliagh Hill, Co. Antrim, have likewise been identified petrologically in the south,'3 


™ Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1936), ii, 92. Bratton 1. Winterbourne Stoke 53 is included 
? Arch. (1869), xlii, 197. though not accepted in Map of Neolithic Wessex. 
3 Childe, Prehistoric Communities of the British 8 Murty Hill. 

Isles, 119. 9 Norfolk and Norwich Arch. Soc. xxvii, 315; 
4 Loc. cit. Proc. Prehist. Soc. iv, 336. 
5 Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1938), iv, 91. 10 Arch. (1936), lxxxv, 89. 
® Childe, Prehistoric Communities of the British ™ Map of Neolithic Wessex, 1932, 13. 

Isles, 132. 12 Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles, 52. 
7 Tilshead 1 and 2, Sherrington 1, Knook2,and %3 Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1941), vii, 50. 
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and more recently others which may be compared with baked lias shales from 
Portrush. The natural route for such trade would be through the midland gap, 
and it is by no means improbable that the rite of cremation followed in its wake, one 
of its entrances into Wiltshire being through the Frome gap. 

Evidence for primary cremations associated with inhumations in long barrows 
of the Severn—Cotswold group is rare but not absent. Again, it is significantly 
concentrated at the southern end of the Cotswolds opposite the Severn estuary. 
Thus, for either sepulchral or sacrificial purposes, burnt human bones were found 
in the Rodmarton, Randwick, and Nymsfield barrows.! As a connecting-link with 
Murty Hill on the west side of the Frome gap we can but notice the cremations in 
Stoney Littleton long barrow which Colt Hoare was convinced were later insertions. 
But across the Severn we have Ffostyll (South) barrow in Brecknockshire.3 This 
concentration of a foreign rite in long barrows around the Severn estuary implies a 
sea route rather than the midland gap route, and this sea route would accord better 
with the distribution in the southern counties of the Irish stone axes. In any case 
cremation was a recognized practice in Wiltshire in Late Neolithic times, and we 
need no longer invoke Yorkshire as the home of the cremation long barrow as did 
Phillips in 1936.4 

From the evidence available it is becoming increasingly probable that the henge 
monuments of the early timber and earthen circle varieties were erected by Late 
Neolithic people of Grooved Ware affinities. A characteristic of Late Neolithic 
cultures seems to have lain in their social structure, a primitive type of communism, 
possibly stressed too comprehensively by Childe,5 but which found its religious 
expression in communal, though not necessarily contemporary, burial in megalithic 
structures. Such burial with its connotations would clearly conflict with the single- 
grave principle introduced by the Beaker Folk, and it would not be surprising to 
find reversion to the original rite, albeit modified by the introduction of cremation, 
after their passage elsewhere. Cremation, though not universally accepted, cannot 
have antagonized the erstwhile Beaker-dominated natives to the same extent as the 
introduction of single-grave inhumation. 

One of the outstanding features of the excavations at Stonehenge lay in the 
number of cremations found closely packed together in the already silted-up ditch, 
bank, and Aubrey holes.: Their introduction clearly postdates the original timber 
structure; their concentration implies a communal tradition. Can they be shown to 
antedate the erection of the Sarsen circle and trilithons, and thus the arrival of the 
Wessex Culture? 

The excavation reports lack precision, but tentative inferences are possible. 
Grave-goods were extremely rare—a Neolithic trait—but those found imply a poor 
Food-vessel context. These included a cushion macehead, four bone pins, two 
flint fabricators, and a ‘pygmy cup’ recalling that from Dorchester, Dorset, and 


1 Crawford, Long Barrows of the Cotswolds, 120, 3 Long Barrows of the Cotswolds, 58. 
133, and 144; Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1938), iv, 199 4 Arch. (1936), lxxxv, 89. 
and 205. 5 Scotland before the Scots, 33. Inferences from 
2 Somerset Arch. Soc. viii, 46; also Arch. (1869), Skara Brae are doubtfully applicable to habitation 
xlii, 226. sites of Windmill Hill type in the south. 
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likened by Piggott to the Breton vase-support.1 But these ‘cups’ are extremely 
exotic and possess characters more in accord with Abercromby’s type I food- 
vessel than with the foreign vase-support. This rarity of grave-goods 1s certainly 
not characteristic of Wessex Culture burials, and we are obviously not concerned 
here with Late Bronze Age urnfields which in any case are surprisingly rare on 
Salisbury Plain. 

Such considerations suggest that the Stonehenge cremations represent the 
recrudescence of communal cemetery burial we are seeking, and this is confirmed 
by the similar groups of unurned cremations associated as secondary features with 
the two Late Neolithic timber henges recently excavated at Dorchester, Oxford- 
shire,? one of which also contained a cushion macehead. Surely we are dealing here 
with the same phenomena, and other groups of similar cremations may be expected 
associated as secondary features of other early henges and barrows. A pointer 
comes from Howe Hill in Yorkshire, a Neolithic round barrow excavated by 
Mortimer.3 As primaries this contained a number of communally buried skeletons; 
but as secondaries and sealed in under a clay layer covering the inner mound, large 
numbers of cremations were encountered. These again were without urns or grave- 

oods, and many appear to have been contemporary with the primary burials. In. 
Wiltshire the barrows excavated by Lukis at Collingbourne are also worth noting 
in the same way. 

It may be objected that the Stonehenge cremations belong to the Wessex Culture 
itself and represent the remains of ‘poor relations’ or those of a lower social order. 
But this contention ignores the concentration of richly furnished barrows that sur- 
round the structure. Would the builders of these have permitted contemporary 
natives to encroach on their sacred enclosure? Again, it may be objected that they 
represent ritual sacrifices unconnected with normal burial. If prior to the rebuild- 
ing of Stonehenge, how can we explain the use of such structures already fallen into 
decay, for the siting of the cremations implies a disregard for ditches, banks, and 
rotting or rotted posts? If later than the erection of the Sarsen circle we are faced 
with the difficulty of the few associated grave-goods. It is here suggested that the 
decayed and silted-up henges retained a degree of sanctity remembered by the 
natives and which induced them to bury their cremated dead in just such places. 

If then we are dealing with a native reversion to communal cemetery burial 
following upon a withdrawal of the Beaker Folk, what relationship existed between 
these natives, really of Mesolithic hunting-stock,5 and the Food Vessel Culture; 
or are they one and the same manifestation? As noted, the culture though detect- 
able is not strongly marked ceramically. Wessex, and in particular Salisbury Plain, 
would thus appear to have devolved into a cultural backwater compared with the 
comparable period in the north, precisely what one would expect after the passage 
of the virile Beaker Culture. It is generally agreed that the type A culture derived 
its metal objects by trade with the natives of the north and west; whilst the B culture 
in its original phase arrived already supplied with tanged copper knives.© The Fargo 

1 Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1938), iv, 77. 3 Researches, 23. 4 Arch. (1871), xliii, 330. 

2 Information kindly supplied by Mr. R. J. C. 5 Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1938), iv, 91. 
Atkinson and Mrs. C. M. Piggott. 6 Ibid. 56. 
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Plantation food-vessel implies an Irish connexion, and it is not therefore surprising 
to find Beaker Folk of both cultures migrating to the mineral regions of Ireland and 
the north, thus leaving Wessex a ‘depressed area’. But in the Highland Zone the 
position was reversed; there the Beaker Folk tended to settle and thus acted as a 
constant stimulus to the natives who proceeded to evolve their own characteristic 
ceramics and culture. With the south they refrained from bartering until the arrival 
of the Wessex Culture. 

Urnless cremations and a few poorly made food-vessels alone therefore attest 
the period; but for domestic record we are better supplied. The downs between 
Stonehenge and Woodhenge are littered with a flint industry of debased Meso- 
lithic tradition, characterized by fabricators and other tools rightly likened to the 
Food-vessel tools of Yorkshire.! A similar, but as yet unrecorded, industry exists 
south of Stonehenge, the extent of the whole implying lengthy occupation. 

Whether we view the Beaker episodes as separated by short or lengthy periods 
of time, the influence of the migrants on the native substratum is barely perceptible 
in Wessex. The native element seems to have persisted at a low cultural level 
until the Wessex Culture revival, and it is suggested that the communal cremation 
cemeteries, such as at Stonehenge, are ancestral to the Middle Bronze Age urn- 
fields exemplified on Easton Down.? In any event we arrive at the tentative con- 
clusion that our Stockbridge beaker is not necessarily of late date, and was in all 
probability made by some unskilled potter contemporary with the well-made beaker 
in Barrow 1 near by. 

The vessel was given in 1939 to the British Museum, to the Trustees of which I 
am indebted for permission to publish the illustration. I should add that I have had 
the advantage of. reading in proof a paper by Professor Piggott, who is, however, 
in no sense responsible for the statements or inferences made herein. 


1 Wilts. Arch. Mag. (1938), xlviii, 150. 2 Ibid. (1933), xlvi, 218. 
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A BRONZE CAULDRON FROM SOMPTING, SUSSEX 
By E, Cecit Curwen, M.A., M.B., F.S.A. 


Durinc the autumn of 1946 a hoard of bronzes was discovered during excavation 
for foundations in the bottom of a down-land valley in the parish of Sompting, near 
Worthing. The site is a point approximately 300 ft. north-east of Hill Barn and 
1,500 ft. south-west of the south-west edge of Lancing Ring,! and is on property 
belonging to Hill Barn Nurseries. The bronzes were unearthed by a mechanical 
excavator at a depth of about 5 ft. in a valley-bottom accumulation of brown clayey 
mould. How much of this material is natural hill-wash and how much the result of 
cultivation of the valley in ancient and modern times it would be difficult to say. 
The depth at which the bronzes were found suggests that some of the soil may have 
been ploughed down into the valley bottom at a later period. 

The hoard, which has been presented to the Worthing Museum by the landowner, 
Mr. J. A. Linfield, consists of: 


1. The greater part of a bronze cauldron. 

2. Sheets of bronze apparently derived from one or more larger cauldrons. 
3. A boss-like object of sheet bronze. 

4. Seventeen socketed axes. 


The precise relationship of these objects to one another was not observed, though 
they all came from the same spot. As they were clawed from the ground by the 
mechanical grab, it is fortunate that they were noticed at all, and thanks are due 
to Mr. Linfield for the interest he has taken in the matter. I am also indebted to 
Dr. H. B. Densham of Worthing for drawing my attention to the discovery in the 
first instance. 

1. The cauldron (pls. xvi11 and xrx and figs. 1 and 2) has been smashed beyond 
repair by the ungentle grab, though it was undoubtedly in bad condition before its 
discovery, for the bronze plates are very much corroded and very thin. Even the 
rim, which is the best-preserved part, is now incomplete and much bent, and is 
considered to be beyond repair. The plates forming the body of the vessel are torn 
open and buckled and are separated from the top plate from which the rim is 
formed. Most of the basal plate is also missing. With so much damage it is diffi- 
cult to reconstruct the vessel with any confidence; an attempt to do this has, how- 
ever, been made in fig. 1, based on a careful series of measurements of the surviving 
pieces, and | think that this reconstruction cannot be greatly in error. 

The external diameter of the rim was about 12} in., and the internal diameter of 
the brim between 8 and g in. The greatest diameter of the body of the cauldron 
was about 17 in., and its height—the least certain dimension—may have been about 
10 in. The vessel was therefore a small one of its kind, and belongs to Class B 2 of 
Leeds’s classification.2_ The body appears to have had the form of an oblate spheroid, 

1 6 in. O.S., LXIV, NE., 11-3 in. from left of the same name situated half a mile to the ENE. 
margin, and 3-7 in. from lower margin. The Hill in the parish of North Lancing. 

Barn in question is to be distinguished from a barn 2 Arch. \xxx (1930), 12. 
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000 


Fic. 1. Tentative reconstruction of the Sompting Cauldron. 


with a calculated capacity of rather less than 5 gallons. It was constructed of seven 
strips or plates of bronze in four tiers—two in each of the three upper tiers, and one 
forming the rounded base. The plates are united by rivets, those in the horizontal 
junctions having sub-conical heads, set at intervals which average } to ? in., while 
those used for the vertical joints and sundry later repairs have small, inconspicuous 
heads. The plates overlap for } to } in., the lower ones lapping over the upper. 
There is evidence of much secondary repair-work in the form of small plates of 
bronze fastened by small-headed rivets to act as patches or struts. In three instances 


bronze through the crack and then hammering it so that it has spread out flat on 
both faces, thus sealing the leak (fig. 3). The slip was so shaped that the folded part 
on the one face is longer than the splayed ends on the other, thus covering the ends 
of the crack. No brazing or soldering was used. 

The uppermost pair of plates have been folded back to form the brim, as is usual 
in this type of cauldron; the junctions between them are covered by the staples for 
the ring-handles. The brim, which is 2} in. wide, has concentric corrugations— 
two ridges and three troughs—except for a flat stretch of 4 to 5 in. beneath each 
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a crack in one of the plates has been repaired by inserting a folded slip of sheet. 
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Pirate XVIII 
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Details of handles of the Sompting cauldron (above, c. 3; below, c. ¥) 
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Fic. 2. Details of the brim (approximate): 1, ring for suspension; 2, tubular beading of rim; 3, brim; 
4, staple; 5, section of ditto; 6, stay (projected from a different plane); 7, rivets joining two upper 
plates. 

Fic. 3. Diagrams showing-method of repairing cracked plate: ¢, crack, widened if necessary; 4, patch cut 
from sheet bronze, folded along broken lines; ¢, appearance of patch on one face of wall of cauldron; 
d, ditto on the other face; ¢, section (to larger scale) along line X—X (c, d) to show folding of patch; 
arrows indicate hammering. 

Fic. 4. Another method of patching a cracked plate. (§) 


handle. The rim is formed of sheets of bronze rolled into tubular beadings, the 
plain edge of the brim being inserted into the slit between the edges of the sheet 
forming this beading (fig. 2). This latter is made in four pieces—two pieces I 54 in. 
long, forming the greater part of the rim between the handles; and two pieces 6 in. 
long rolled into tubes of slightly greater diameter than the others and forming the 
parts of the rim opposite the handles. These tubes overlapped one another, the 
longer pieces fitting inside the shorter for a distance of } to I in., and the junctions 
were secured by rivets. At each end of the shorter and thicker beadings lenticular 
attachments (Leeds’s ‘A-shaped mouldings’) appear to have been cast on to the 
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tubular rim. It is opposite these attachments that the corrugations of the brim 
cease by turning outwards at right angles. One of the two shorter and thicker 
pieces of beading is missing, and must have been broken away during the time 
when the cauldron was in use, for its place has in part been taken by a mass of metal 
that has been roughly cast on to the rim at this point. 

Stays, or struts, placed between the staple of each ring-handle and the adjacent 
‘lenticular attachments’ served to transfer the strain from the brim to the shoulder 
of the cauldron when it was suspended by the ring-handles. Parts of two of these 
stays are still attached to the shoulder, and three other detached stays are present, 
so that similar support may have been given by them to the brim at other points on 
the circumference. These stays consist of strips of sheet bronze, tapering from a 
width of 1-5 or 1-8 in, at the lower end to about 1 in. at the upper end; the edges 
are strengthened by being bent into a shallow beading. The lower ends were 
attached to the shoulder of the vessel by two or three small-headed rivets immediately 
above the uppermost horizontal row of sub-conical-headed rivets; the upper ends 
were attached, apparently by a single rivet, to the under surface of the brim 
adjacent to the tubular beading. 

The two ring-handles are about 3:3 in. in diameter, and have the peculiar section 
shown in fig. 2. They are attached by means of staples of cast bronze which are 
fixed to the upper surface of the brim. The body of each staple forms an arch 
standing on two foot-plates from the underside of each of which are two pro- 
jections serving as rivets and cast in one piece with the staple. These ‘rivets’ pass 
through holes in the brim of the cauldron and are furnished with washers of sheet 
bronze; in two cases these washers are cut roughly circular, in two cases roughly 
square, and in two cases they consist of strips, each having two holes for the two 
rivets of one foot-plate. The arch of each staple has lateral flanges between which 
are two ribs, all projecting to an equal degree and at equal distances from one 
another (fig. 2). The end of the foot-plate that lies on the inner edge of the brim 
of the cauldron is in each case serrated by means of punch-marks. 

The outer surface of the body of the vessel is blackened by fire which has to 
some extent checked the deposit of blue-green incrustation which is much more 
conspicuous on the inner surface. The outer surface was also much more muddy 
than the inner when first discovered, and the greater part of the basal plate had 
corroded away completely, while the brim shows less corrosion than any other part. 
These observations suggest the possibility that the cauldron may have been buried 
empty of soil, its mouth covered by one of the other sheets of bronze, thus protect- 
ing the brim from the percolating acids of the soil. These acids, however, once 
inside the vessel, would have accumulated in the base and hastened its corrosion. 


2. Easily distinguishable from the fragments of the cauldron described above 
are some sheets of bronze from another source. Among these are five pieces from 
the basal plate of another and much larger cauldron. In all a length of 5 ft. of the 
curved upper edge of this plate is preserved, pierced with neatly drilled rivet-holes 
slightly over } in. apart on the average, and with here and there a rivet still én situ. 
This last, together with the fact that the outer surface is blackened by fire, shows 
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that the plate is a product of the destruction of an old cauldron rather than an item 
intended for the construction of a new one. Judging from the curvature of the edge 
of this plate the cauldron from which it was derived must have had a diameter of some 
30in. at the level of this joint, which was well below the level of its maximum diameter. 
This plate is considerably thicker than those of the small cauldron first described. 

Another piece of sheet bronze has formed part of a plate from the widest part of 
the body of a large cauldron.! It consists 4 a strip, 17 in. long and from 7:8 to 
7-9 in. wide, the longer sides being not only parallel but straight, thus showing that 
the plate has not come from either above or below the widest part of the vessel, as 
in that case the edges would have been cut on a curve. Most of the rivets, which 
have sub-conical heads, are still in position along one edge, while the other, which 
must have been the lower edge, is bordered with rivet-holes at intervals averaging 
slightly over $ in. One original end of the strip is preserved, bordered with rivet- 
holes; the other end shows a roughly cut edge, not quite square, where pieces have 
no doubt been cut off for making patches, etc. The strip was found rolled up end- 
ways in the form of a scroll, the end with rivet-holes being innermost and the cut 
end outermost; no doubt its owner was in the habit of cutting pieces from this outer 
end whenever required, without having to unroll the whole piece. 

An interesting example of an elaborate attempt to mend a crack in one of the 
plates of a cauldron is also included in the find, though there is no indication as to 
which cauldron it belonged to (fig. 4). The material used for the plates is tough and 
rather brittle, and a fine and inconspicuous crack had appeared at a point about an 
inch below the upper edge of the plate in question. A circular patch of sheet bronze, 
I'5 in. in diameter, was applied to the outer face and clamped into position by 
means of two cast bronze rings, one inside and one outside, joined to one another 
by rivet-like projections from the outside ring. The rings are each of the same 
external diameter as the circular patch, and are semicircular in section so as to lie 
flat on the inner and outer faces of the cauldron; the outer ring has three rivet-like 
projections cast in one piece with it, and these pass in turn through the patch, the 
wall of the cauldron, and the inner ring. 


3. The boss-shaped object (pl. xx1 4 and fig. 5) has been hammered out from a 
single sheet of bronze about ¥% in. in thickness. One side of this object preserves 
its original profile; on the other sides it is torn and buckled to a variable extent. 
From a basal flange with beaded edge it rises steeply at first to another bead, and 
thence more gently in a steepening cone to a height of 4 in. from the base. Here 
there are indications of an incipient outward turn, but at this point the apex of the 
object has been torn off. 

I know of no parallel to this object, and cannot guess its purpose. There are no 
rivet-holes in the basal flange or elsewhere, so that it does not seem likely to have 
been applied to some other object as an ornamented boss. It is possibly to be com- 
pared with the ‘breast discs’ which accompanied the cauldrons in the Llynfawr 
hoard,? though these are only about half the diameter of the Sompting object. 


1 Or else from a cylindrical vessel, if such existed, made up of overlapping plates. 
2 Arch. \xxi, 135. 
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4. The hoard included seventeen socketed axes (pls. xx and xx1 a). All have single 
loops and are rectangular or sub-rectangular in section, and they appear to have 
come from twelve moulds. Seven (nos. 1—7) are rough castings from three moulds, 
and in these the blade widens slightly to the cutting-edge, which is practically 
straight and very blunt. The remainder have undergone a variable amount of 
sharpening by hammering, and in each case this has resulted in considerable 
expansion of the edge, which has become more or less splayed and curved to an arc, 

Nos. 1-4. Rough castings from the same mould. Horizontal raised band below 
collar from which on each face depend four narrow ribs terminating in pellets; in 
each space between the ribs is a dot in the centre of two concentric circles. No. 1, 
which is an imperfect casting, has an extensive incrustation of iron rust on one face, 
as if it had lain in contact with an iron object which has been corroded away; there 


> 


Fic. 5 Fic. 6 
Fic. 5. Boss-shaped object of bronze. (+j;) 


Fic. 6. Outlines of axes nos. 11 and 12 superimposed to show different degrees of expansion of cutting edges 
caused by hammering, both axes being from the same mould (1, edge of no. 12; 2, edge of no. 11). (4) 


is, I think, no likely natural source of iron in the soil sufficient to cause such in- 
crustation, and the question arises as to whether it indicates the former presence of 
an iron implement contemporary with the hoard. Length of perfect specimens 
about 5:3 in. 

poy 5 and 6. Rough castings from the same mould. Near each side on the upper 
part of each face are two almost parallel raised lines, slightly curved in imitation of 
wings. At the lower end of each pair of lines is a pellet, and between these, in the 
centre, but only on one face, is a circle. Length 4:25 in. 

No. 7. Rough casting, undecorated except for raised horizontal band below 
collar. Length 5-25 in. . 

No. 8. Cutting-edge sharpened and flared by hammering. Three ribs on each 
side, pendent from raised band below collar. Length 4:25 in. 

No. 9. Cutting-edge sharpened and widely flared by hammering, and points 
turned back and slightly flattened from side to side. Very faint ribs on each face. 
Length 4 in. 

No. ro. Undecorated. Cutting-edge slightly hammered. Length 4:4 in. 

Nos. 11 and 12. From the same mould. The edges of both have been sharpened 
and flared by hammering, but that of no. 11 has undergone much more hammering 
than that of no. 12. The resulting difference in the degree of expansion is illustrated 
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Bronze axes from the Sompting hoard (2) 
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a. Bronze axes from the Sompting hoard (2) 


4. Boss-shaped object of bronze (c. 2) 
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by fig. 6, where outline drawings of the two axes are superimposed. Not only is 
no. II Orr in. longer than no. 12, but its edge is 0-3 in. wider. No. 11 has been 
heavily hammered on one face at one end of the cutting-edge, and on the other face 
at the opposite end, giving a slight skew to the edge. Lengths 5-0 and 4:9 in., 
respectively. 

No. 13. Edge sharpened by hammering. Glossy patina which contrasts with 
the matt surfaces of the other axes except part of no. 12. Horizontal raised band 
below collar, below which is a pattern of three diverging pendent ribs ending in dot- 
and-circle devices, and overlaid in their upper part by two elements each consisting 
of a dot within two concentric circles. On one face the ribs diverge from the upper 
pair of concentric circles, and on the other face from the lower pair. Length 4:9 in. 

No. 14. Undecorated. Cutting-edge sharpened and splayed by hammering. 
Length 4:66 in. 

No. 15. Horizontal band below collar from which on each face depend five 
narrow ribs terminating in pellets. Edgesharpened by hammering. Length 5-15 in. 

No. 16. Horizontal band below collar from which on each face depend five 
narrow ribs which fade out at their lower ends. Edge sharpened by hammering. 
Length 4:9 in. 

No. 17. Undecorated. Edge sharpened by hammering. Dimensions similar to 
no. 10, but apparently not from the same mould. Length 4:5 in. 

Nos. 1-12 have been presented by the landowner to the Worthing Museum; 
nos. 13 and 14 remain in the possession of Mr. Linfield; nos..15—17 were un- 
fortunately retained by one of the labourers and are now in private hands. 

This collection of axes is noteworthy for the complete absence of palstaves of late 
type such as form the majority in other local hoards of apparently the same date.! 
Other features of this hoard are the preponderance of pendent rib decoration, and 
the rarity and stylized form of the wing-decoration. 


CoNncCLUSIONS 


The hoard evidently represents the stock of a bronze-smith, which includes 
several rough-castings of axes from the same moulds, as well as odd pieces of sheet 
bronze derived from worn-out cauldrons. The complete cauldron may have been 
likewise destined for scrap, or it is possible that it may have been temporarily in the 
possession of the bronze-smith for the purpose of repair. 

A date in the second half of the Late Bronze Age (say 750-500 B.c.) is suggested 


for the hoard by the wing-decoration on two of the socketed axes, and this relatively 


late date would be in keeping with the developed character of the handle-fittings of 
the cauldron, according to Leeds’s typology. The possibility of there having been 
a iron implement in the hoard has been mentioned when describing 
the axes. 

Before concluding I must express my indebtedness to Mr. J. W. Brailsford for 
his help in examining the finds from this hoard, and in getting what restoration work 
was possible done at the British Museum. 


t e.g. two hoards from Worthing listed in my Arch. Sussex, pp. 220-1. 
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VIEWS OF RICHMOND PALACE IN THE REIGN OF 
CHARLES I 


By M. R. Toynses, Ph.D., F.S.A. 


Amonc the numerous country palaces sold, desecrated, or destroyed after the 
execution of Charles I in 1649, the features of Greenwich, Richmond, and Nonsuch 
are perhaps the most familiar by reason of the various representations of them which 
have survived. Nevertheless, in spite of the complete dissimilarity of their appear- 
ance, views of Richmond and Nonsuch have more than once been mistaken for one 
another. The difference in design is well shown in the two somewhat archaic 
engravings of the palaces inset in the top corners of the map of Surrey in Speed’s 
Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine (1611). Yet an oil-painting of Nonsuch, 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and attributed to David Vinkeboons 
(1578-1629), was wrongly described as a view of Richmond (of which there is a 
companion painting in the Fitzwilliam) when it was engraved in 1765 and pub- 
lished in Vetusta Monumenta (ii, pl. xx111) in 1789. Sir A. W. Clapham was the first 
ey to identify the Nonsuch painting, which has also been called Theobalds 
alace.! 

Another instance of this confusion (but the other way about) has recently been 
noticed by the present writer. On 6th December 1946 there was sold at Messrs. 
Christie’s (lot 48) a painting attributed to the English School entitled ‘Charles I 
and his Family at Nonsuch Palace on the River Fleet’ which, as I shall show, in 
reality depicts Richmond Palace. This picture, a panel measuring 164 x 24 in., 
was the property of the late Lord Moyne, and was bought by the Arcade Gallery, 
3 Royal Arcade, Old Bond Street, W. 1. By courtesy of the present owner it is 
here reproduced (pl. xx11 4). It was subsequently shown under the same title at the 
Exhibition of Elizabethan Portraits held at the Arcade Gallery from March to 
April 1947 (no. 26). The present Lord Moyne can tell me nothing of its previous 
history beyond the fact that it was purchased by his father many years ago. 

Comparison of this painting with three closely allied seventeenth-century 
representations of Richmond Palace proves conclusively that the Moyne—Arcade 
Gallery picture forms yet a fourth member of this group. The views in question 
are: (1) A pen-and-ink and sepia-wash drawing by Wenceslaus Hollar (3} x 4§ in.) 
in the British Museum (pl. xx a). (2) An oblong etching (48 x 134 in.) by 
Hollar, signed and dated 1638 (pl. xx111 4). (3) A painting in oils on an oak panel 
(12? X 302 in.) which a to the Society of Antiquaries and hangs in the front 
hall at Burlington House (pl. xxi 4). This picture, which is reproduced by kind 
permission of the Society, was purchased by the late Mr. Aymer Vallence, F.S.A., 
at Bonham’s sale-rooms in the spring of 1911, and was presented by him to the 
Society in 1934. When Mr. Vallence exhibited it to the Society in June 1911 he 


1 Architectural Review, Feb. 1911, pp. 63-7; greatly indebted to the Director of the Fitzwilliam 
also H. C. Andrews, idid., Mar. 1915, p.59- 1am Museum for these references. 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


a. Drawing by Wenceslaus Hollar in the British Museum Print Room (1854-51 3-7) 


b. ‘The Moyne-Arcade gallery painting entitled ‘Charles I and his family at Nonsuch Palace 
on the River Fleet’ 
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4. Oil-painting in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries 
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noted that the panel appeared to be a copy of Hollar’s etching.! ‘It contributes no 
new feature, but corresponds to the others [i.e. the two Hollars] in all respects 
except that the figures in all three versions are different—different that is in group- 
ing and in numbers, though the costume appears to be approximately of one date.’ 
(1) does not extend nearly so far on either side as do (2) and (3), and there are minor 
variations of detail in the three versions. 

The Moyne—Arcade Gallery painting seems to be a rather crude copy in oils of 
the central portion of (2). The ‘forest of ogee-capped turrets and pinnacles’, as 
they are called by Mr. Edward Croft Murray, F.S.A., in his article on ‘The 
Landscape Background in Rubens’s St. George and the Dragon’, published in The 
Burlington Magazine for April 1947, are very uncertainly portrayed. The nine 
figures more or less exactly correspond. But the inscription in the top left-hand 
corner of the painting, “Charles I and his Family’, is erroneous. The group really 
represents Charles, prince of Wales (afterwards Charles II), and his younger 
brother James, duke of York, accompanied by a party of attendants. All the figures 
in the group, except the taller boy, dressed in a yellow suit and wearing the Garter 
ribbon, to the right (Charles), and the smaller boy, in silvery-grey ‘coats’, to the 
left (James), are bareheaded. Mr. A. M. Hind was, I feel sure, mistaken in stating 
when discussing Hollar’s etching? that ‘from the position of the group and the size 
of the figures, it is most likely that Prince Charles is shown in the taller of the two 
boys to the right of the group, and his younger brother, James Duke of York, the 
smaller boy in the hat. The little girl [sic] further back might be Princess Mary.’ 
In 1638 Charles and James were respectively only eight and five years old, which 
would correspond well with the apparent ages of the little boys shown in the etching 
and painting, and Charles alone had the Garter. The country establishment of the 
royal children was at Richmond Palace, and the boys have obviously crossed the 
river in their barge (which in Hollar’s etching shows the Prince of Wales’s Feathers 
on the canopy in three places) to take a walk on the Twickenham bank of the 
Thames. A somewhat similar scene is depicted in the painting by Adriaen Stael- 
bent (?) at Buckingham Palace in which Charles I, Henrietta Maria, and the 
infant Prince Charles are seen walking in Greenwich Park surrounded by a body 
of courtiers. Royal ‘conversation-pieces’ are, indeed, quite a feature of this reign. 


' Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2 Wenceslaus Hollar and His Views of London 
2nd Series, xxiii (1909-11), p. 518. Iam much and Westminster in the Seventeenth Century, 1922, 
indebted to Mr. Philip Corder for this reference. p- 82. 
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NOTES 


A Romano-British phallic carving from Broadway, Worcs.—The following note is by Pro- 
fessor C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A.:—The small carving here published was discovered in the 
summer of 1945, in the excavations conducted by Miss C. N. S. Smith on a Romano-British 
occupation site at Broadway Gravel-pit, lying at about 250 ft. O.D. on a level expanse of gravel 
}-mile below Broadway village, Worcestershire (National Grid ref. 42/0938). The main 
occupation was of the first and second centuries, perhaps from about a.D. 60 to the years around 
150, and the carving was found associated with pottery of this latter date, lying on a roughly 
paved surface which overlay a ditch containing pottery datable about twenty-five years earlier. 
Thus unless it was more than some 50 years old when lost, it belongs to the first half of the 
second century. Most of what follows here has appeared also in Miss Smith’s excavation report 
in the Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society for 1946 (1947), 57-74 (66-71, 
with pl. 1, 2), to which further reference should be made for the site in general. The carving 
was submitted by her for examination at the British Museum, and I am grateful to her for 
allowing me to keep it for further study after I left the Museum’s service in 1946. It will be 
preserved hereafter in Worcester Museum together with the other material from the site. 

The carving (pl. xx1v, e, f) is made of a bar of the local oolitic limestone, whitish-buff in colour. 
Its lower portion is missing, what remains having been broken off irregularly, leaving a maximum 
length of 3-3 in. The cross-section close above this break is subrectangular, measuring 1-45 by 
1-4 in. The front has for the most part been ground to a certain degree of smoothness, but much 
less grinding is apparent on the back and sides, which have in the main been shaped roughly by 
the hammer alone. At 1 in. from the top, the back and sides are expanded into an uneven but 
well-marked ridge running round them horizontally, giving a more or less oval cross-section of 
1°7 by 1-45 in. Above this, the top is finished off in a rather flattened half-egg shape, the whole 
having the form of a phallus with projecting glans. On the front, however, where the ridge 
demarcating the glans is absent, there is carved the crude representation of a human face, with 
nose formed by a blunt-ended and straight-sided vertical rib, 0-6 by 0-2 in., with its greatest pro- 
jection, near the top, of about $in. Close on either side of it are the eyes, circular holes made with 
the drill, each 0-2 in. in diameter, the left about } in., the right 4 in. deep. About } in. below the 
nose and somewhat displaced towards the right (i.e. in photograph, the left) is the mouth, roughly 
marked by a shallow horizontal incision of vaguely elliptical shape, 0-4 in. long and 4 inch wide, 
deepest towards each end, 

The general form is thus that of a phallus with a face. The execution of the face, crude as it 
is, cannot be called inferior without exception to the district’s known Romano-British sculpture 
in relief. Similar drill-hole eyes and rudimentary other features can be seen in the Chedworth 
Museum, e.g. onthe altar-reliefs of Mars Olludius (?) and Sucellus from Chedworth or 
the Hercules (?) panel from Lemington,! and little of the other local sculpture figured by Mrs. 
Clifford in the same paper? is much nearer to elegant convention. However, it is presumably a 
sign of romanization to go in for relief-sculpture at all. And since, crude or not, phallic representa- 
tions are so familiarly Roman, the Broadway carving might seem best explained likewise, as a 
local result of wholly Roman influence. But in fact it differs from the ordinary run of phallic 
emblems, so common everywhere in the Roman world as talismans against the Evil Eye. This 
can easily be seen by reference to H. Herter’s article ‘Phallus’ in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie, 
xix, 2, cols. 1681 ff. (based on his larger work De Priapo, Heidelberg, 1931). In Greek or 


1 Trans. Bristol &F Glos. Arch. Soc. lx (1938), 2 Ibid. 300 ff. and pls. 1-xv1: e.g. the man-and- 
woman relief at Lypiatt Park, Stroud (pl. xv). 


301-3 and pls. v—vit. 
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Roman art the phallus is indeed sometimes ‘demonized’ by the addition to it of bird’s or animal’s 
limbs (cols. 1723-7), or of human limbs, or by placing it instead of the head upon a human body 
(cols. 1727-8); but the portrayal of a human face on the phallus itself occurs extremely seldom 
(col. 1728), and then in forms quite unlike the Broadway carving: e.g. an Italiot-Greek vase 
in the Musée Vivenel at Compiégne! is a ‘tumbler’ shaped as a phallus turned downwards, with 
the glans as its rounded base, while the face is on one side, towards its rim. The form of our 
carving, with the glans of the phallus turned upwards, as a rounded top which is also the head of 
the face-figure, seems without parallel in classical art. Moreover, the execution of the carving 
is so homely and ‘barbaric’ that, when considered together with this absence of satisfactory 
Roman prototypes, it inevitably suggests an explanation in terms of native Celtic religion. Can- 
not the figure be a product of native British tradition, acted upon indeed by romanization, but 
older, and with its own deeper roots amongst a local Cotswold population? 

Certainly, phallic symbolism is seldom obvious in the repertory of pre-Roman Celtic art in 
general. In the Rhineland, indeed, there are the monumental phalloid stones of Pfalzfeld in the 
Hunsriick and of Ihrlich in the Neuwied basin, which are Early La Téne Celtic work. But, as 
Jacobsthal has shown,? the influence responsible for them is Etruscan: influence, that is, from the 
Mediterranean south, and beyond it from the Oriental home of the Etruscans in Asia Minor, 
lands immemorially associated with fertility-religion—ultimately the same, of course, that lies 
behind the phallic symbolism of the Greeks and Romans. This Etruscan influence will likewise 
explain the phallic human figure among the Veneto-Celtic rock-carvings of the Val Camonica 
in the Rhaetian Alps.3 By contrast, where the religious iconography of the Celts was altogether 
Celtic, it remained generally ‘decent’. In Britain, the phallus-bearing figure on the Farley 
Heath sceptre-binding is no doubt a Celtic divinity; but since he is Roman in date, he cannot 
prove native Celtic phallicism.s 

However, there may have been more in Celtic religion than usually meets the eye in Celtic 
art. The foundations of the higher European cultures were laid much earlier, in Neolithic times. 
And both the south-eastern and Danubian cultures of Neolithic Europe, and equally the western, 
brought in with them something of the fertility-religion of their Oriental or East-Mediterranean 
lands of origin. Here in the west, then, religion current in Celtic and in Roman tjmes may quite 
well contain elements that go back 1,500 or 2,000 years to the Neolithic colonists; especially, 
perhaps, to the western megalith-builders. Neolithic fertility-religion in Britain is indeed attested 
by phalli, which, in carved chalk or bone, have been found at Windmill Hill, The Trundle, 
Grime’s Graves, and the Thickthorn long barrow. And tall standing stones, male symbols no 
less, are not only associated with megalithic tombs, but may also, whether as menhirs or as features 
of sacred circle-monuments, have long been venerated in the ensuing Bronze Age. Perhaps then 
it is no accident that in the Celtic Iron Age phallic stones should appear in our corner of Europe 
also—stylized but unmistakable. For as Celts in La Téne times came westward, they might 
well find local tradition ready to respond to what they themselves had newly received, in middle 
Europe, of the phallic symbolism of the Etruscans. ‘Thus analogues to the monumental Rhine- 
land phalli occur in Ireland, as in the great carved glans-shaped stones of Turoe and Castle- 
strange,° and also in Brittany, where the carved stone of Kermaria,’ recalling both these and the 


' Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, France, iii, pl. 18, 
20 (detail, pl. 30, 1). 

2 P. Jacobsthal, Early Celtic Art (Oxford, 1944), 
Text, 8-10, 165-6, nos. 11, 12; pls. q—12, 218. 

3 Op. cit., Text, 2-3; pl. 217, 2 

+ [bid.: if the Niederschénhausen fibula, Jacobs- 
thal’s no. 308 (Text, 193-4; pl. 157), perhaps shows 
an ithyphallic figure, this is an isolated case, and 


one within the range of the same southern influence. 
5 Antig. Fourn. xviii, 391 ff.; pl. rxxvu, no. 8. 
6 Francoise Henry, Jrish Art (1940), 2-5, with 
pl. 2 (where a, ‘St. Goar’, is in fact the Pfalzheim 
stone, which till 1934 was kept at St. Goar. It is 
now in the Provinzialmuseum collections at Bonn). 
7 Op. cit. 3; Déchelette, Manue/ (2nd ed.), iv, 
1029, fig. 700, 2 (cf. 1, the Turoe stone); P. Du 
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Rhineland stone of Pfalzheim, is only the most imposing of the various ‘lechs’ and baetyls which 
are associated locally with Celtic Iron Age burials. 

Now in Britain the nearest analogue to these Brittany baetyls comes from the Cotswold 
region; in fact, from only eighteen miles south-west of Broadway. ‘This is the carved stone found 
in 1933 at Barnwood near Gloucester, published by Reginald Smith? and subsequently given by 
Mrs. E. M. Clifford to the British Museum. Restoration of its missing portions, carried out 
since then, has shown its flat base to be oval in plan and not circular as at first thought. But it 
remains none the less evidently glans-shaped and so phallic: it is in fact a miniature, oval-based 
and slightly pointed at the top but altogether similar in general, of the type of the Turoe stone.3 
It was 3°6 in. high and 4 in. in maximum diameter; and the designs carved on it well display the 
style of the later pre-Roman Iron Age. The practice of making such phallic baetyls may have 
been brought into the Cotswold region by ‘Iron Age B’ immigrants from the direction of Brit- 
tany. But in any case the region is, of course, like Brittany and like Ireland too, an ancient home 
of megalithic cult. ‘That is attested by its famous chambered long barrows; and on general 
grounds it seems quite possible that an element of old fertility-religion may have survived here 
from their day. Ifso, the survival would give a particular local context, as in Brittany and Ireland, 
for phallic symbolism in later times. However that may be, the Barnwood stone shows that this 
symbolism was at any rate current in the region in the latter part of the Iron Age, directly before 
the Roman Conquest. And after that, Roman influence would be hardly likely to do away with 
it, though it might well lead it into new or altered forms. Whether or no a persisting sanctity in 
the Roman period can be argued for Cotswold long barrows, from the traces of visiting and 
disturbance in that period which some have yielded,* we can at least point to the strange Romano- 
British Cotswold custom of burying one or more small stone altars in round barrows, as at 
Tidenham and Bisley Common, as perhaps representing Iron Age baetyl-burial in a romanized 
mode. A place in the same local cycle of ideas may then be tentatively suggested for the Broad- 
way phallus. 

Dr. F. M. Heichelheim, in his article of 1935 entitled ‘Genii Cucullati’,6 drew fresh attention 
to the divinity or triad of divinities, often dwarfish, represented in Romano-Celtic sculpture 


Chatellier, Lest Epogues prthistoriques dans le 
Finistére, 322, pl. xxx: the stone is now, with all 
the Du Chatellier collection, in the National 
Museum at St. Germain. It is 87 cm. high. 

1 L. Marsille in Bull. soc. polymathique du 
Morbihan, 1912, and ‘L’Age du fer dans le Morbi- 
han’, idid. 1923. See also Antig. Fourn. xiv, 61, 
for one from Kerhilio, Erdeven (Morbihan), 
found ‘in La Téne surroundings’ by Zacharie 
Le Rouzic. For baetyls also in Portugal, see 
E. Cartailhac, Les Ages préhistoriques de 1’ Espagne 
et du Portugal, 136. 

2 Antiq. Fourn. xiv, 59-61. 

3 A fragment of what Smith believed might be 
another, about 3°6 in. in diameter, was found in 
1937 at Little Witcombe, close to Barnwood, in a 
group of relics now in Mrs. Clifford’s possession and 
kindly shown to me by her, from an apparently 
ancient bog-deposit, containing, as Mrs. E. M. 
Megaw has been good enough to report, fen or 
forest peat: these comprise worked flints and quart- 
zite pebbles, animal bones and teeth, two pieces of 
human skull with incised markings, and two flat 


sherds of hard, brownish, pitted coarse pottery, 
seemingly not older than the Iron Age. The frag- 
ment is of conglomerate, and might be from a 
rotary quern, but the diameter seems curiously small. 

4 Mrs. Clifford has kindly supplied the following 
references: O. G. S. Crawford, The Long Barrows of 
the Cotswolds, 69 (Belas Knap); 85 (Bown Hill); 
104 (Uley: including secondary burial; cf. Proc. 
Prehist. Soc. iv (1938), 192, n. 1); 131 (Randwick); 
142, and Proc. Prehist. Soc. vi (1940), 136 (Rod- 
marton); idid. iv (1938), 192 (Nympsfield); 
Archaeologia, \xxxvi (1936), 123, 149-50 (Not- 
grove); Fourn. Anthr. Inst. v (1875), 145 (Cow 
Common). 

5 And conceivably also at King’s Stanley, Bisley 
Church, Kingsholm, and Cirencester: see Mrs. 
Clifford in Trans. Bristol &F Glos. Arch. Soc. \x 
(1939), 297-307. 

6 Archacologia Aeliana, 4th ser., xii (1935), 
94. I am much indebted to Dr. Heichelheim for 
examining the Broadway carving with me in the 
British Museum in 1946, and for his opinions 
expressed in subsequent correspondence. 
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wearing a conically hooded cloak or cucullus. He suggested that while perhaps influenced by 
conceptions from Greek-Oriental mystery-cults, and certainly affected by syncretism with the 
Roman penates, the type was essentially a native Celtic one. Of such genii cucullati, grouped in 
characteristically Celtic fashion as a triad, four sculptured representations are known in Britain. 
Of the three found in the north, that from Netherby! showed the cloaked figures holding each? 
an egg-like attribute; a number of the small cucud/us-wearing figures found in the continental 
Celtic provinces are actually themselves phallic,3 and this egg-like object may thus suggest the 
Celtic glans-shaped or phallic baetyls above discussed. The fourth of the British sculptures comes. 
from Cirencester, the Romano-British capital of the Cotswold country.+ It is crudely executed 
in local oolitic limestone. Hoke 

Our Broadway figure is a smaller and still cruder example of the same kind of local stone- 
carving in the service of local religion. The phallic element therein which it represents seems 
likely, from the considerations here advanced, to be something of Celtic and perhaps much older 
native origin. If the phallic stone of prehistoric fertility-religion could give place under Roman 
influence to a dwarfish type of deity-figure in a conically hooded cloak, the genius cucullatus, it 
cannot surprise us that a denizen of this rustic site at Broadway should venerate—no doubt, as 
with the Roman penates, for the welfare of his household and storeroom—a deity-figure and 
phallus combined together in one simple little idol. 

And another one, not quite so simple nor so little but obviously a similar combination, has 
been pointed out to me since this note was first written. Mr. Trelawney Dayrell Reed, waiking 
with me and Col. Drew round the Dorset County Museum at Dorchester, made me look again 
at the stone published here in 1936 from Eype, near Bridport, which has now passed to the 
Museum from the Mrs. Cranko who was then its owner (Antig. Fourn. xvi, 323, with pl. Lrx, 
2). It bears a carved face like that of the Camerton stone published the same year (ibid. 206), 
and Reginald Smith (unmistakably the author of the terse, unsigned note describing it) recognized 
it as ‘evidently a late Roman ex-voto’, comparable, with its “I‘au-like features’, to those of the 
Forest of Halatte in the Oise department of northern France (Espérandieu, v, 132-7). Below 
the face begins a vertical chain of interlaced carved circles, and the stone has been chipped 
laterally into a waisted peg-shape. Above the chipping, the smooth curve of its top stands up as 
an egg-like protuberance, a glans, on the front of which is carved the face. I am grateful to 
Mr. Dayrell Reed, and he is right: it is a face-phallus figure no less certainly than is this from 
Broadway; and the whole interpretation here advanced is thus directly strengthened. 

That Roman Britain also knew a fertility-god of giant type, who by Roman interpretation 
was Hercules, few will dispute who have ever seen the Cerne Abbas Giant, or read about it and 
the now vanished hill figures of Wandlebury and Plymouth Hoe.’ But this isa matter in which 
small things have their significance as well as big ones. 


A Late British Brooch from Glaston, Rutland.—Mr. E. T. Leeds contributes the following 
note:—A recent discovery by a workman in a sandpit at Glaston, 24 miles east of Uppingham, 
Rutland, adds a fine example of an unusual type (pl. xx1v, a—d, and fig. 1) to the repertoire of 
native brooches associated with Anglo-Saxon finds. It was delivered to Mr. J. L. Barber, who 
now has charge of the collections in Oakham School Museum, along with an iron knife, some 


? Op. cit. 188, no. 3 (now lost). 5 W. M. Flinders Petrie in The Hill-Figures of 
? Certainly two: the right hand of the third had England (1926), with Antiquity, iii (1929), 277 ff. 
apparently been broken off. (O. G. S. Crawford); vi (1932), 214-16 (Stuart 
3 Op. cit. 191-3, nos. 14-16, and the Gallo- Piggott); on Wandlebury and in general also, F. M. 
Roman hooded-dwarf phallic lamp-figures, nos. 19—-  Heichelheim in Camé. Antig. Soc. Proc. xxvii 
28. (1937), 53-9—pages which might well be better 
* Op. cit. 188, no. 4. known. 
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iron fittings, and a small penannular bronze brooch. All the objects were reported to have been 
found within an area of quite small compass, suggesting that they constituted the furniture of 
a single grave, an hypothesis quite consistent with the nature of the finds. Mr. Barber confirms 
this opinion, in spite of the absence of any skeletal remains. Their absence may well be due to 
burial in a sandy deposit, as experienced by the late Mr. F. G. Gurney in his exploration of graves 
at Leighton Buzzard where no more than a shadow-outline of the corpse could be detected. 

The brooch is in the main of bronze with a dull patina; of the pin and coil 
of iron only rusty remains of the coil are preserved. The brooch measures 
2% in. in length (with the loop) and 1; in. in height. The bow is lofty, 
and its upper face may be described as composed of five sections, three square 
decorated panels and two plain keeled sections. The panels are engraved with 
triple-ringed bull’s-eye circlets within a square frame-line border. The inner 
end of the foot is formed of another such square panel separated from the front 
end of the bow by two engraved lines; this panel masks the short pin-catch. 
Beyond it the foot becomes narrower and thinner, tapering slightly until it 
turns up sharply to terminate in a small disc set at right angles to the plane 
of the bow. At the back of the bow is a flat, ribbed loop, which has been 
secured by a pin riveted through the bow in such a way as to leave it movable, 
a fact confirmed by the present twisted position of the loop. The loop holds 
a small ring to which again is attached a narrow looped shackle with two 
tiny rivets securing remains of a narrow strap of brown material (leather ?). 

This piece, unusual though it is, is not the first example of the type that 
has come to light; three others are known. In 1923 Sir Cyril Fox published 
a specimen from West Stow, Suffolk, in the collections of the Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge.! It is simpler in make than the 
Glaston brooch; the bow is also keeled but narrower and the panels are less 
sharply defined, the decoration being confined to bundles of transversal lines. 
: The foot, similarly decorated, tapers to a conoid finial, but the upturned end 

Fic. 1. Glaston, has been flattened out of shape. The ring at the back of the bow, here set on 

Rutland. (}) 2 flat stool, has been cast along with, and in the same plane as, the rest of the 

brooch and was, therefore, immovable, though it must have served the same 

purpose. Again only oxydized remains of the spring-coil are present, the pin having entirely 
perished. 

The third example (pl. xx1v, c—d) belongs to the Ralph collection of Anglo-Saxon relics in a 
rich grave-group from a cemetery at Howletts, Kent. In detail it closely resembles that from 
West Stow, and like that piece is a little larger than the Glaston brooch. The upturned end of 
the foot is well preserved and shows what the original form of the West Stow specimen must 
have been. 

The West Stow cemetery has, however, apparently provided evidence of a movable ring. In 
his Collectanea Antiqua (vol. ii, 167, pl. xx1 B, fig. 3) Roach Smith figures a brooch in all respects 
comparable with the others from the same site, except that it lacks its ring. Alongside the figure 
is a small sketch (fig. 2) which evidently illustrates an upper view of the part of the bow 
nearest to the spring-coil; on it there is clearly indicated a perforation for a pin to attach the ring 
to the brooch.3 


1 The Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, 281, same plate are figured other objects which are now 
pl. xxxv, 4. in the Moyses’ Hall Museum at Bury St. Edmunds, 

2 Now in the British Museum. but according to Mr. H. J. M. Maltby, Curator of 

3 This piece is recorded (oc. cit.) as belonging the Museum, the brooch is not in the museum. 
to the collection of Mr. Samuel Gwilt, and on the 
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These four brooches, all clearly of one type, at once raise two questions: (i) What is their date? 
and (ii) Who made them? 

(i) As to the first, the only partially confirmed association at Glaston gives little help beyond 
the fact that the small penannular brooch has a long ancestry reaching back to the Early Iron Age 
and so is to be regarded as a survival of a native type in Anglo-Saxon times. The records of the 
contents of the richly furnished grave 4 at Howletts is more illuminating. The grave yielded 
besides the brooch figured above two radiate brooches with semi- 
circular head-plates, the one with round knobs and lozenge-shaped 
foot, the other with discoid, garnet-filled knobs each surmounted 
by a smaller knob and with straight-sided foot decorated with zig- 
zag ornaments, both with ring-niello on the bow. Next come two 
simple, silver cloison brooches, the one circular with a four-spoked 
division round a central cloison hub, the other kidney-shaped with 
triple garnet cloisons divided by two bars set in a V springing from 
the notch in the kidney-frame. In addition there is a pair of ear- 
rings with polyhedral garnet-filled knobs and a long bronze pin with 
a polyhedral head, and finally a gold ring, its bezel set with a Roman 
intaglio and framed by two strands of filigree each protracted at an 
opposing end into a spiral coil. Apart from the brooch under dis- 
cussion the contents of the grave form a homogeneous group of 
jewellery in Frankish style belonging to the first half of the sixth 
century, not necessarily all of one date, since the radiate brooch 
with straight-sided foot is probably later than the rest. The ear- 
rings and pin with polyhedral knobs, though common in continental 
Frankish graves, are rare in England. Briefly the general composi- 
tion of the jewellery suggests an owner closely associated with the 
earliest influx of the Frankish element into Kent about a.p. 500. A 

On the basis of this evidence it may be justifiable to read some- Fic. 2. West Stow, Suffolk 
thing into the Glaston group, since, as is known, the penannular after Col/ectanea Antiqua. (3) 
brooch is a native form adopted and later modified by the com- 
bined invading and native community, and the Glaston specimen is of the narrow form with 
recurved terminals which has the longest ancestry. 

The new brooch-type must then fall at any rate within the early sixth century, but may well 
be earlier and exotic among the rest of the Howletts jewellery.’ 

(ii) In general appearance the form vividly recalls some Italian Iron Age examples of the 
Certosa fibulae of the fifth century 8.c.,2 but that impression is ruled out by the use of an iron pin. 
For, though even in Britain iron La Téne fibulae are known, the combination of bronze with 
an iron pin seems to be unknown as late as Roman times. In Anglo-Saxon brooches bronze for 
the pin and spring is rare; iron is quite normal. Even many of the simplest penannular brooches 
are wholly of the latter metal. The new Glaston brooch must, as Sir Cyril Fox maintained in 
regard to the West Stow example, be regarded as very late Romano-British or Early Anglo- 
Saxon. Certain features may decide the point. 

In the first place the type falls very close to the earliest cruciform brooches, like those from 
Dorchester Dykes,3 Abingdon 122,¢ and Nassington,’ in which there is as yet no sign of a 
zoomorphic finial on the foot. 


1 Sir Cyril Fox confidently assigns it to the fifth 3. Antig. Fourn. xiii, 240, pl. XXxtI a; Aberg, 
century. fig. 12. 

2 Cf. O. Montelius, Civ. prim. en Italie, i, ser. A, 4 Oxoniensia, vii, 102, pl. vill A. 
pl. x1, 142 and 146. 5 Antig. Fourn. xxiii, 107 and 117; pl. xxv a. 
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Secondly, bull’s-eye circle ornament on fibulae has a long history in northern Europe. Possibly 
inherited from the first-century 4ugenfibel, it occurs at later stages and on various types,! until it 
reaches a form like that illustrated by Shetelig in his Cruciform Brooches of Norway, fig. 23, as 
a Scandinavian derivative from the Roman cross-bow fibula with its strongly keeled bow that 
seems to have influenced the prototypes of the cruciform brooch. This influence begins with 
examples assignable to the same stage as Dorchester, etc., for example, from Jaederen, Norway, 
and Borgstedt, Schleswig-Holstein,? and continuing with greater frequency in the stage equiva- 
lent to Aberg’s group I in the English series, as on Shetelig, figs. 23, 35-6, 39, 41, 43, and 54 in 
the Norwegian series. Later the use of this decoration appears to die out in England, only 
persisting in group II as at Mitchell’s Hill, Icklingham, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


Fic. 3. Cys-la~-Commune, Dept. Aisne. (}) (After F. Moreau, 4/bum Caranda, 
pl. 103, n.s., no. 7.) 


yet still able to survive in the eastern counties in group III at Holywell Row 22 and Bury 
St. Edmunds.+ It is, of course, also a common decoration of disc and annular brooches, which 
being native in origin can have derived it from their own Roman tradition. 

There, is therefore, no reason to regard this specialized brooch-form as having been introduced 
by the invaders; it is a native product influenced perhaps by the earliest Anglo-Saxon cruciform 
brooch and decorated in a style inherited by invader and Briton alike from a common source. 

The mere fact that the Glaston brooch has formed one of a pair is a further argument in 
support of this view. From pre-Saxon days in Britain looped brooches are a common feature, as 
amply demonstrated by R. G. Collingwood.s In contrast, Almgren® figures no evidence from 
northern Europe for the practice of adding a loop to link a pair together. If the practice ever 
existed, it cannot have been common. 

It is of interest to consider the purposes of these linked brooches. No evidence is available from 
Roman times in Britain, though an example is afforded by a pair of enamelled dragonesque 
S-brooches complete with their guard-chain from Faversham, Kent, figured by Baron J. de Baye.” 


™ See A. Plettke, Die Urnenfriedhife in Nieder- see also British Museum, Guide to Roman Britain, 


sachsen, pl. 1, 2, 7 and 10. 53-4, figs. 60-3. 
2 Shetelig, op. cit., figs. 20-1. 6 Nordeuropaische Fibelformen der ersten nach- 
Aberg, The Anglo-Saxons in England, christlichen Fahrhunderte. 

group II, 45. 4 Ibid., group III, 81. 7 The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons, 44, 


5 The Archaeology of Roman Britain, figs. 61-3; fig. 9. 
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The Glaston brooch was also one of such a pair, but how it was worn is not known. 
Fortunately an explanation is provided by pairs of pins with round, jewelled heads from Anglo- 
Saxon graves of a later date at Roundway Down, Wilts.,! and Cow Low, Derbyshire,? in both 
cases complete with their guard-chains. In the former case no details of position are recorded, 
but at Cow Low they are described as having lain near the neck, the elements of a necklace 
having been deposited in a casket elsewhere in the grave. Mr. F. T. Gurney ina letter about his 
discoveries at Leighton Buzzard, Beds., subsequent to those recorded by him in four articles in 
the Leighton Buzzard Observer of 13, 20, 27 August and 3 September, 1935, sent the writer 
an account of a grave in which the corpse had a necklace of silver wire rings. Crossing the neck- 
lace was a pair of pins like those mentioned above and joined by a twisted thread. These pins 
were placed in a vertical position, one on each side of the breast, perforating the dress at points 
below the necklace. 

It may fairly be concluded that they served to hold together the ends of a head-cloth or veil, 
and—to judge from the rich quality of the pins—not merely for purposes of interment, but in 
the manner in which they had been worn in life. The brooches may well have been worn in the 
same position and for the same purpose. 

I am greatly indebted to our Fellows, Mr. R. L. Bruce-Mitford and Mr. T. C. Lethbridge, 
for their helpful replies to queries about the Howletts and West Stow pieces; also to Miss Helen 
Gibson for undertaking the drawings. 

Since the above went to press yet another example of this distinctive brooch has come to my 
notice. It was discovered in a grave at Cys-la~Commune, Dept. Aisne (fig. 3).3 It has many 
points of resemblance to the Glaston piece, but as figured by Moreau it has an oval head-plate 
masking the spring-coil. Unfortunately no details of associated objects are recorded, but in view 
of what has been written above, Moreau’s remarks may be appositely quoted: ‘Elégante fibule 
(bronze et fer) qu’on est étonné de rencontrer dans une sépulture mérovingienne, car sa forme 
est caractéristique de |’époque gauloise.’4 Was the first example of this type suggested by a chance 
find of a La Téne I fibula, or was it a case of folk-memory ? 


Miscellaneous Small Objects from the Roman Fort at Malton.—Mr. Philip Corder contributes 
the following notes: Excavations at the Roman fort at Malton, E. Yorks., were carried out 
between 1927 and 1930 under the direction of the late John L. Kirk, F.S.A. An account of the 
defences and of the North-east Gate was published in 1930,5 with a coin-list and as much of the 
pottery evidence as was necessary to establish in outline the history of this previously neglected 
fort. It was then hoped to publish the small finds in a subsequent volume as the work was carried 
further. Dr. Kirk’s continued ill health, which removed him from active field-work, led to the 
postponement and ultimate abandonment of this project. The objects found during the excava- 
tions at Malton and at numerous other sites in the neighbourhood® form the Roman Malton 
Museum. Several of the small objects are of unusual interest and are here illustrated with brief 
notes. 

1. Miniature figure of a bear, carved in jet, 0-9 in. long, 0-7 in. high, and 0-45 in. wide (pl. 
xxvi c, and pl. xxv a). The quality of the animal is vigorously and effectively rendered by the 


' Leeds, Early Anglo-Saxon Art and Archaeology, Caranda and are clearly, from the text, different 


129, fig. 3. interpretations of the same brooch. 
2 'T. Bateman, Vestiges of the Antiquities of 5 Corder, The Defences of the Roman Fort at 
Derbyshire, 93-4; Leeds, Joc. cit. Malton, Roman Malton and District Report No. 2. 


3 F. Moreau, 4/bum Caranda, pl. 103 nouv. 6 The Langton villa, the Crambeck and Knap- 
sér. and fig. on page facing; Petit Album Caranda, ton potteries, and local finds at Norton, Settrington, 
pl. xxxv, 6. etc., together with earlier finds from Malton itself. 

* The two drawings both appear in Album 
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relatively large drooping head and the high humped shoulders, which are its characteristic. The 
fore-legs are not carved separately but are divided by a drilled hole; the hind-legs are now partly 
missing, but must have been separately carved, for the drill used on the fore-legs evidently passed 
between them. The object should probably be looked upon as a child’s plaything rather than a 
bead. It was found with the skeleton of an infant in trial trench I near the North-east Gate on 
20th August 1929, together with a highly polished circular jet bead, 0-8 in. in diam. (pl. xxv1 2), 
a small plain bronze bangle, and a base denarius, identified by Mr. H. Mattingly, F.S.A., as 
‘apparently of the last years of Caracalla’! (c. A.D. 215-18). These objects had undoubtedly been 

buried with the infant. The date of the coin cannot be taken as 

— 2 evidence for the date of burial, for the majority of the thirty-two 

infant burials found during the excavations, that could be dated, 

were of the fourth century, ¢c. A.D. 300—69.2 Five more were found 

at the neighbouring villa at Langton and were probably of the same 

period.3 None of these thirty-seven burials was in a pottery container. 

A parallel to this find is provided by the little jet bear found in 

Bootham, Y ork, on 28th October 1845 during excavations connected 

with the York—Scarborough Railway. This was accompanied by a 

segmental jet bead with two perforations from a neckace or brace- 

let, and a small bronze follis of Constantine I (Cohen 536), bearing 

the London mint-mark and to be dated c. a.D. 312-15 (pl. xxvie, f, 

and pl. xxv 4). These were contained in a small red Castor beaker 

3°7 in. high (fig. 1). The group was purchased by Thomas Bate- 

Fic. 1. Castor beaker from man* and now forms part of the Bateman Collection in the City 

York. (4) Museum, Sheffield.s The date of c. a.p. 320 which may be 
assigned to this group is confirmed by the type of container. 

Except in size and material there is no marked similarity between these tiny jet figures. The 
York specimen was described as a bead by Mr. T. N. Brushfield in his communication of the find 
to the British Archaeological Association,® but the four legs of the figure rest on a platform as if it 
were intended to stand, and I should prefer to describe it also as a child’s plaything. I expect, 
could the truth now be known, that the beaker contained the bones of an infant, easily to be 
overlooked by the workmen who discovered it over a century ago in one of the known Roman 
cemeteries of York.7 

Representations of bears are not common in Romano-British art, but attention may be called 
to the figure of a bear scratched on the base of a pot dredged up by the Cardiff trawler Muroto 
in 1934 150 miles off the west coast of Ireland. This bore the graffito C PISCI FAGI (the 
property of Gaius Piscus Fagus), and has been assigned, on somewhat slender evidence, to the 
second century 4.p.8 I am indebted to Dr. Wilfrid Jackson, F.S.A., for some interesting notes 
on the occurrence of the brown bear in Roman Britain, and it seems certain that the craftsmen 
who fashioned our little jet figures had ample opportunity of working from the life. 

Two further parallels may be cited from the Rhineland, one from Kéln9 (pl. xxv d), the other 


Corder, op. cit., p. 89, no. 39 (351). Director of Sheffield City Museums, for the photo- 

2 Ibid., pp. 32, §1, 67. graphs (pl. xxvi¢, f,and pl. xxv 4) and for permission 

3 Corder and Kirk, 4 Roman Villa at Langton, to publish them, and to Mr. R. H. Hayes for 
p. 67. pl. xxvi ¢, 


4 Descriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities and 6 ¥.B.A.A. viii (1853), 160. 
Miscellaneous Objects preserved in the Museum of 7 Arch. Fourn. ciii. 76. 
Thomas Bateman €Sc., 1855, 64 P, p. 128; 125 P, 8 F.R.8. xxiv, 220-1; Proc. R. Irish Acad. li, 
p- 150. Sect. C, no. 3, 65-7, pl. v1. 
5 I am much indebted to Mr. J. W. Baggaley, 9 Wallraf-Richartz Mus. 427: Bonner Fahr- 
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from grave 87, St. Matthias, Trier! (pl. xxv c), found with a jet finger-ring of type A 1.2 The oe 
profile of the former more closely approaches that of the Malton bear than do either of the other a 
examples, but both the Rhineland examples stand on flat platforms like the York bear and were 

clearly intended to stand by themselves. The suggestion has been made that they possibly formed 

the heads of hairpins, were ornaments attached to rings or bangles, or hung as pendants.3 This ; 
seems to me to be a mistaken view, for the Trier specimen was found in a grave, accompanied ee 
by another jet object, as were ours from Malton and York, a fact that suggests that it also was is 
a toy or mascot. 

Petrological examination has established the fact that the source of the jet used for multifarious 
Rhineland jet objects was the Whitby area of Yorkshire.* It 
is a safe assumption that the Malton and York bears are to be 
assigned to a Yorkshire workshop, in all probability in York 
itself, where jet-working is known to have been practised in 
the late Roman period.5 No unfinished jet objects, trial pieces, 
or wasters have yet come to light in the Rhineland. It seems 
probable therefore that the two examples of this uncommon 
class of miniature jet figure found at Kéln and Trier, closely 
resembling as they do our Yorkshire examples, were also pro- 
ducts of the York jet industry. This impression is strengthened 
when comparison is made between other classes of jet object, 
e.g. the jet medallions found at York and in the Rhineland.7 
Such comparisons suggest that, when the York material has Poh 
received the detailed study it deserves, it may prove possible to ry) d A 
assert with confidence that the York workshops were the origin Fyc. 2. The Malton brooch. (}) 
of most of the Rhineland jet objects. 

2. The Malton Brooch (fig. 2). This peculiar brooch was found in 1928 or 1929 during the 
excavation of the north-east corner of the fort. No record of its stratification has been found 
among Dr. Kirk’s notes, and I am inclined to think that it was unstratified. 

It is made of bronze, originally gilt, and has a triple bow, only the central member of which is 
really functional. This is a slender plain bow, tapering to a straight end which projects beyond 
the edge of the catchplate and terminates in a collar and small knob. The curved part of the bow 
is of flat triangular section. The catchplate, now bent and damaged, is cast with the bow and 
appears to have been unpierced. The head of the bow is flattened, turned over, and welded to 
hold the bar, 2 in. long, on which the spring of eight coils is wound, the chord being held in 
position by being looped beneath the bow. ‘The two side members of the triple bow are shaped 
like the central one, except that each of their ends is flattened to form a circular pierced disc, the 
upper attached to the ends of the bar holding the spring, and the lower to a pin passing through 
the catchplate. They are prevented from slipping off this pin by a pair of small knobs. It may be 
supposed that similar knobs once secured them to the head-bar also, for their hold on this seems 
now precarious, but in the present state of the brooch evidence for this is lacking. If the two 
side members had any functional purpose, it will have been to prevent the brooch from wobbling. 

I know of no parallel to this extraordinary brooch. Our late Director, Reginald Smith, who 


biicher, Heft cxlii (1937), Taf. 29, Abb. 1, Jz, 1, evidence for this found during the railway excava- 


and p. 139. tions of 1873, 4 Handbook to the Antiquities in the 
1 Landesmuseum 05, 431g; Bonner Fahrb., loc. Grounds and Museum of the Yorkshire Phil. Soc. 
Cit., J2, 2. (8th edn. 1891), p. 127; Arch. Fourn. ciii, 79. 
2 Ibid., p. 105. © Bonner Fahrb., loc. cit., p. 85. 
3 Ibid., p. 98. 4 Ibid., p. 85. 7 Cf. ibid., Taf. 30, and Home, Roman York, 


5 Dr. Richmond has called my attention to the facing p. 176. 
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saw it shortly after its discovery, was at first inclined to consider it as a makeshift made from two 
brooches, but this opinion he eventually modified. 

3. Phallic amulet or phalera, consisting of a circular bone disc cut from the base of a red deer 
antler, the natural protuberances being left to form a frilled border (pl. xxv1a). The objectis 3 in, 
wide and about 2} in. in depth. On the front a phallus is carved in relief. Two circular holes, Zin. 
in diameter, have been drilled through the upper part of the disc. These show little wear at the 
front, but at the back the edge of each hole is worn away obliquely in such a manner as to suggest 
that the object was worn suspended on the breast by cords passing round the wearer’s neck. The 
only published British parallel of which I am aware was found in pit Lrx at Newstead. It is 
slightly smaller than our example and is without holes or other indications of how it was worn. 
Its associations are with first-century pottery. A similar object from Novaesium? is 23 in. in 
diameter and has four bronze studs passing through it from front to back, suggesting attach- 
ment to wood or leather, the domed heads of the studs projecting from the front. In an 
unpublished example from Dorchester, in the Dorset County Museum, the phallus has been 
carved from the body of the horn and projects boldly from the plane of the disc, in which are 
no less than seven holes. 

4. Anglo-Saxon small long brooch (pl. xxvi b), found on the latest occupation level in an area in 
the north-east corner of the fort, excavated under the writer’s supervision by boys from Bootham 
School, York. It is the only Saxon object found during the whole period of the excavations, 
which extended, though on a modest scale, over three years, and produced a great mass of finds. 

This brooch belongs to a well-known class of small long brooches with trefoil head.3 Its good 
proportions, triangular foot, ridged bow, sharply defined mouldings, and excellent workmanship 
place it early in its class. It can be closely paralleled from Brough (Crococolana), Notts.,+ and 
Kempston, Beds.5 It cannot have been made long after a.p. 500. 

5. Circular studs of bronze, } in. in diameter (pl. xxv e). The objects are made in two parts: 
first, a stoutish stud, } in. in diameter, with central tang, 0-2 in. long, and, second, mounted upon 
this, a very thin circular plate of tinned bronze, ? in. in diameter. The plate is embossed and 
treated as a medallion with plain round border, ribbed at the inner edge. This contains, not 
centrally, but slightly to left, the head and draped neck of a young man facing right. His hair is 
elaborately dressed in a series of four rolls. The right of the field is occupied by a frond, probably 
a palm-branch, damaged in all three examples. Two of the tangs, which are well preserved, 
exhibit a slight turn-over at the ends, as if they had been riveted into wood or leather, and, 
unless the thin plates were stiffened by some other material not now preserved, leather is the more 
likely. Mountings for a belt or harness are thus perhaps indicated. These thin plates have all 
been stamped from the same matrix. Mr. John Allan, F.S.A., who has kindly examined them 
at the British Museum, tells me that, though he detects a resemblance to the Emperor Geta, this 
is not his head nor that of any other emperor. 

They were found trodden into the top surface of the sandy rampart in trench 5 to the north of 
the North-east Gate. They were probably lost early in the third century, when the rampart was 
raised by the deposition upon it of earth containing much debris of the Trajanic destruction.” 
This accords with a date ¢. A.D. 225 assigned to them on stylistic grounds by Mr. Allan.’ 


1 Newstead, pl. txxxiv, 14 and p. 314. in the section of trench 5 in fig. 49. 

2 Bonner F ahrb., Heft cxi—cxii, Taf. xxxv, fig. 30. 7 Ibid. 37, 40. 

3 Leeds, Arch. xci, fig. 4, class 2, and distribu- 8 Since this note was written, Mr. D. M. Water- 
tion map, fig. 6. man has called my attention to four similar embossed 

4 V.C.H. Notts. i, 203. studs in the Yorkshire Museum, all of which were 

5 V.C.H. Beds.i, pl. opp. 180; B.M. 4-8. Guide, found at Malton in the 19th century. They have 
fig. 82 4. been stamped from three different matrices, none 

© Corder, op. cit., 40. The find-spot is indicated exactly like that here described. 
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a-d. Miniature jet figures of bears (c and d after Bonner Fahrbicher, Heft 142, 
Taf. 29, Abb. 1). ¢. Embossed bronze studs from Malton (all 7) 
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. shallower cutting-edge and is roughly rectangular in shape. 
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6. Spade-iron (fig. 3). The best-preserved example known to me in Britain. The half-oval 
wooden blade to which it was originally attached was only 64 in. wide at the top and probably 
not more than 7 in. long. No nails or rivets had been used to attach the iron sheath, but the sides 
of this are grooved to enclose both edges of the blade for a length of some 5 in. At the point 
where these grooves end the sheath widens outwards and downwards to a width of 7 in. to form 
a curved cutting-edge. Contrary to the usual practice, there 
is no groove in the sheath to receive the lower edge of the 
wooden blade. 

The closest parallel known to me for this form of spade- 
iron is the long-bladed shovel from Braughing in the Letch- 
worth Museum,! which employs exactly the same method of 
attachment and has a curved cutting-edge wider than the 
blade. The tiny spade from Runcton Holme? is of the same 
general form, but is more rounded, while the odd spade from 
Tiddington in New Place Museum, Stratford-on-Avon,3 
while it employs the same method of enclosing the edges of 
the blade in grooves along the side of the sheath, has a much 


7. Impressions of textile. Due east of the North-east Gate 
of the fort, and beyond the second great ditch, one of our 
trial trenches cut into the edge of one of the extra-mural 
cemeteries, close to the cutting of the Thirsk—-Malton Rail- 
way.* Ata depth of 5 ft. a perfect extended skeleton of a 
woman, about 35 years of age, was found with head lying Fy. 3. Roman spade-iron from 
north-north-west. Some nails, gypsum, and traces of wood Malton. (}) 
indicated that burial had been in a coffin. A coin of Constans 
(Cohen 176) (A.D. 337-40) was found g in. above the skeleton, the only other object associated 
with the burial being a plain ring of shale behind the skull, which had no doubt served to confine 
the hair. 

Among the gypsum fragments beneath the bones were several that bore traces of the material 
resembling a linen fabric in which the body had been wrapped (pl.xxvi g, 4). The filling of coffins 
with liquefied gypsum was commonly practised in the third- and fourth-century inhumations 
in York.s The resulting moulds in gypsum of five bodies are preserved in the Yorkshire 
Museum, and in several instances the impression of the fabric of which the shroud was formed 
has also survived. One of these is said to be of a texture like velvet or plush,® another being 
linen resembling our Malton fabric.” It is interesting to be able to record that a similar burial 
custom was practised at Malton. 


A Mithraic Brooch in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford.—Mr. M. J. Vermaseren contributes 
the following note:—During a recent visit of mine to the Department of Antiquities in the 
Ashmolean Museum the Keeper kindly drew my attention to an engraved circular bronze 
brooch (pl. xxvit a), diameter 0-07 m., bearing a Mithraic representation, which is of interest not 
only in itself but also because it is the first such representation known ona brooch. The brooch is 
also of some importance from the technical point of view, in that the engraver’s work upon it would 


1 Arch. Fourn. c, 227, fig. 2,7. recorded the fact that supplies of this mineral are 
2 [bid., fig. 2,6; P.P.S.E.A. vii, 258, fig. 52. available at Hillam, near Fryston (Arch. Fourn. 
3 Arch. Fourn. c, fig. 2, 8. ciii, 79), which is only 20 miles from York. 
* Malton, 26. © Handbook to York Museum, 1891, 110. 


5 Dr. Richmond, in discussing this, has recently 7 Ibid., p. 64, no. 65. 
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seem to be unfinished: most of the figure of Mithras and the animals in the field are all properly 
chased, whereas the bull, and Mithras’ face, nimbus, and sword are only sketchily incised. Mr. H. 
Maryon of the British Museum laboratory, who has kindly examined the brooch, confirms this. 

The brooch is a thin, slightly convex disc of bronze, and the reverse is plain, except for a 
hinged pin and catch-plate. It was found at Ostia in 1899 and came to the Museum with the 
Sir John Evans collection in 1927. No details of its finding are preserved, but the fact that it 
comes from Ostia provides further testimony to the great popularity Mithras-worship enjoyed at 
this Roman harbour-town.! 

The scene is the usual one of Mithras slaying the bull, but has some unusual features. The 
god, in oriental dress, and with a nimbus and wreath of nine rays,? kneels in the normal manner 
_ on the bull, which bears two bands? round its body and has a tail ending in a single tuft.4 It is 
noteworthy that the god is not represented at the moment of thrusting the dagger into the bull’s 
body, but with his weapon raised after the stroke.s The wound is clearly visible and the dog 
stands by with open mouth to lick the blood. The snake creeps over the ground and the scorpion 
clasps the testicles. The raven, at which Mithras is looking, sits on the god’s billowing cloak. 
The busts of Sol and Luna are omitted, obviously for want of space; and, perhaps for the same 
reason, two birds take the place of the two torchbearers; one, a cock, stands facing the bull’s 
mouth, the other, a smaller bird, perches on the victim’s tail. The cock, which by its crowingé 
chases away evil beasts? and announces the rising of the sun,8 is often represented? in the Mithraea, 


1 No less than 14 Mithraea have been found at 
Ostia (F. Cumont, C.R.4.J. 1945, 411 ff.). For 
Mithraic monuments from the town see id., Textes 
et monuments figures relatifs aux Mystéres de Mithra 
(Brussels, 1896-9, cited as MMM.) and the smaller 
edition of the same work with addenda, Die 
Mysterien des Mithra (3rd ed., Leipzig, Berlin, 
1923), of which an English translation from the znd 
French edition by T. J. McCormack was published 
in 1903. For other recent finds cf. L. Paschetto, 
‘Ostia Colonia Romana’, Atti Acc. Pont. Arch. x 
(1912), 384 ff. (=Bilychais, i (1912), 463 ff.). An 
up-to-date list is forthcoming shortly in a Corpus 
Inscriptionum et Monumentorum Religionis Mith- 
riacae by M. J. Vermaseren. 

2 Sol is often represented on monuments to 
Mithras and other deities with a nimbus and wreath 
of 7 rays (e.g. Malakhbel-Cumont, Syria (1928), 
103; hence the epithet émrd«ris) but he also appears 
with one of 6, 9, or 12 rays (cf. MMM. i, 123, 
notes 5-7 and 193, note 3). Representations of 
Mithras himself with nimbus and wreath are fewer 
but occur with § rays on a gem (MMM. ii, 447, 
no. I, fig. 393), with 6 rays on reliefs from Pisignano 
(P. Ducati in Felix Ravenna, v (1912), 191 fF, 
pl. 15) and Macerata (C. Hiilsen in Rhein. Mus. 
1904, 153 and A. Greifenhagen in Arch. Anz. 
1933, 443 f,, fig. 24), and with g rays on a fresco 
from the Casa di Tito at Rome (G. Turnbull, 
Treatise of Ancient Painting (London, 1740), pl. 9, 
and Reinach, Rép. peint. 29, 2). 

3 Generally, especially on the Danube reliefs, 


the bull bears one band (e.g. MMM. ii, nos. 14, 
106, 139, 158, 163, 191-3, figs. 24, 99, 129, 143, 
146, 166-9, etc.). 

4 The bull’s tail normally has 3 tufts, more rarely 
5 or 1. For other examples of a single tuft cf. 
MMM. ii, no. 16, fig. 26; Saxl, Mithras, fig. 85, 
go; A. M. Colini in B.C.R. lix (1931), 123 f.; 
A. W. Van Buren, Ancient Rome as revealed by 
Recent Discoveries (London, 1936), p. 143 and 
pl. 8, fig. 2; and C. Pietrangeli in B.C.R. 1940, 
166, no. 1, fig. 13. 

5 A Mithras group signed by the Athenian 
sculptor Kritoon (who seems to have lived in the 
first half of the 2nd cent. a.p.), found at Ostia in 
1938, shows the same victorious attitude (cf. Calza, 
Le Arti, xvii (1939), 389; B.C.R. 1938, 307; Van 
Buren in 4.7.4. 1939, 513, fig. 5; A. Becatti in 
Rivista dell’ Ist. Arch. Storia dell’ Arte, vii, 88, 
fig. 59; H. Fuhrmann in Arch. Anz. 1940, 128 ff, 
fig. 17; Cumont, C.R.4.J. 1945, 412, fig. 2). 
Compare also a monument from Kerch, MMM. ii, 
no. 5, fig. 17, the remarkable monument from 
Isbarta (Cumont, C.R.A.J., 1947, 303 ff. with fig, 1), 
and a small marble relief from the Balkans (height 
0.20 m., length o.26m.) formerly in the Froehner col- 
lection and since 1926 in the Cabinet des Médailles 
in Paris, but on this one the dagger remains in the 
wound. 6 Cf. MMM. ii, no. 54, fig. 51. 

7 Cf. Bidez—Cumont, Les Mages helléniques, ii, 
75,n. II. 8 Pausanias, v, 25, 9. 

9 Cf. MMM. i, 210; id. ii, nos. 21 4, 44, 844, 
and 295 4, figs. 33, 48, and 347 at Ostia. 
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a. Mithraic brooch from Ostia in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (}) 


4. Bronze Viking drinking-horn mount from 
Fetter Lane, London (}) 
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a. Silver pin from Sawdon, N.R. Yorks (4) . Silver pin from Ash, Kent (}) with 
with details of head (?) details of head (?) 
(Yorkshire Museum) (Ashmolean Museum) 


d. Bronze bracelet from Bridlington, Yorks. 


c. Bronze bracelet from Normanton, Wilts. (4) 
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especially in connexion with Cautes, the torchbearer with raised torch. Moreover, in the 
Mithraic cult the cock is a sacrificial animal! and also plays a part in the initiation rites.? If, 
therefore, in this example we identify the cock as representing the rising light, we may assume 
that the other bird represents the waning light, a part belonging especially to the nightingale in 
antiquity. This bird, which is widespread in southern Europe, and which sings in spring during 
the evening and night, is the subject of various Greek mythological stories,3 all of which have 
one common factor, namely, a mother (Aedon, Procne, Philomela) who has killed her son and, 
changed into a bird, voices her sorrow by plaintive songs. Besides, in classical poetry the nightin- 
gale is often depicted as mourning in the darkness on a branch, so that it is not surprising to find 
it as a symbol for waning light in contrast to the cock on this Mithraic brooch.s 


A Bronze Viking Drinking-horn Mount from Fetter Lane, London.—Mr. Adrian Oswald, 
F.S.A., contributes the following: —The object figured (pl. xxvu 4) is described in the Guildhall 
Museum Catalogue of 1908 as a spear-shaft socket or butt of the Bronze Age. It was found in 
Fetter Lane in 1897. It is of bronze with a massive spherical knob at the base, to which is 
attached a tapering hollow socket, with an incised groove at its upper end, where there are two 
small holes for a rivet. Its overall length is 8-5 cm., diameter of knob 3-3 cm., and diameter of 
mouth 1-7 cm. There can be little doubt that this object is a terminal mount of a Viking 
drinking-horn and consequently deserves special notice among the small group of Viking anti- 
quities from London. From Norway there are several close parallels: from Gjonnes, parish of 
Hedrum, there is a very similar one for shape, 6-5 cm. long; from Huseby, parish of Borseskogn, 
a smaller one with two rivet-holes; in all from Norway twelve, mostly from women’s graves of 
the ninth century.® In the British Isles I have been able to trace two only: one of silver gilt from 
a grave in Westray, ornamented, and of the characteristic shape but smaller in size,7 the other in 
bronze from a grave from Ardvonrig, Barra.’ 


An Early Bronze Age Bracelet from Bridlington, Yorkshire —Mr. D. M. Waterman sends the 
following note:—The bronze bracelet here illustrated (pl. xxvii d and fig. 1) forms part of 
the Boynton collection of antiquities now preserved in the Yorkshire Museum, York, and was 
found, according to the original label attached to the object, at Bridlington Quay in 1891. The 
bracelet is formed of a penannular strip of bronze 2-1 cm. wide, with a diameter of 7 cm. The 
external circumference is ornamented with an incised metopic arrangement of ansate-ended 


panels, filled with opposed oblique lines. 


' For example, in a fresco in the new Mithraeum 
of St. Prisca in Rome, A. Ferrua in B.C.R. 1940, 
59 ff., fig. 9. 2 Cf. MMM. i, 69, note 2. 

3 Cf. P.-W. s.v2. ‘luscinia’, ‘Philomela’; Roscher, 
Myth. Lex., s.0. “Aedon’, ‘Philomela’; O. Keller, 
Die antike Tierwelt (Leipzig, 1913), i, 733 
G. Schmidt, De /uscinia quae apud Homerum, 
Sophoclem, Aristophanem est (St. Petersburg, 1904). 
The nightingale’s sleeplessness is also attributed to 
her sadness (cf. Hesychius, s.v. dnddvevos and 
Aelian, Varia Hist. xii, 20). This explains the 
reason for Varro’s etymology (De Lingua Latina, v, 
76) ‘lusciniola, quod luctuose canere existimatur’, 
though some modern scholars prefer to derive it 
from /usci-cinia, ‘singing during the twilight’, cf. 
A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch 


(3rd. ed., ed. J. B. Hofmann, 1938), i, 5.9. 
‘luscinia’. 

4 Cf. Virgil, Georg. iv, 514 f.: 

flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 

integrat et maestis late loca questibus implet. 
The same idea occurs in later poets. 

5 On Mithras reliefs the raven also occurs in the 
same attitude on the bull’s tail (e.g. MMM. ii, 
no. 79, fig. 67); and another small bird (perhaps a 
nightingale) on a relief from Rome (Mus. Torlonia; 
MMM. ii, no. 8, fig. 20). 

© H. Shetelig, Viking Antiquities in Gt. Britain 
and Ireland, pt. v, pp. 169-72, fig. 136 4 and 

» 
ei 7 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. x, p. $73, figs. 1 and 2. 
8 H. Shetelig, op. cit., pt. ii, p. 72 f. 
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Two other bracelets of this type are known, one associated with an A-beaker from a pit burial 
at Knipton, Leicestershire (Antig. Fourn. xv, 60) (fig. 2), the second found on the arm of a skeleton 
in a barrow at Normanton, Wiltshire (Archaeologia, xliii, 469). The only available illustration of 
the Normanton bracelet (zdid., fig. 172; reproduced in Evans, Bronze, fig. 480) is unsatisfactory, 
and by kind permission of the Wiltshire Archaeological Society, in whose museum at Devizes 
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Fic. 3. Pattern on the bracelet from Normanton. (4) 


the bracelet is now preserved, I am permitted to republish it here (pl. xxvii and fig. 3). It is of 
strip bronze, 3-7 cm. wide, of penannular form, and according to the original illustration appears 
to have been found with terminals overlapping. As now restored, the ends butt together to give 
a slightly oval shape, 6-9 cm. at greatest diameter. The ornament consists of four zones of 
vertical incisions, with ansate terminals, separated by pairs of deeper grooves, which also form a 
border to the whole design. 

I have to thank Mr. C. W. Pugh, M.B.E., for kindly making the Normanton bracelet 
available for study, and Professor Stuart Piggott for undertaking the initial arrangements on my 
behalf. 


Viking Antiquities from Sawdon, N.R. Yorks——Mr. D. M. Waterman contributes the follow- 
ing:—The collection of local antiquities made by the late Henry Seaton Harland, F.S.A., of 
Sawdon Park, near Brompton, N.R. Yorks., was presented to the Yorkshire Museum, York, on 
his death in 1921, and recently his nephew, Mr. Neville Harland, has kindly added a number of 
objects which had been retained at the time of the original bequest. The collection now includes 
two objects of Viking date which form the subject of this note. There is no evidence to suggest 
that they were found in association. 

1. Silver pin, 7-0 cm. long, with heavy globular head, 1-3 cm. diameter, beneath which is a 
loop (pi. xxvii a). The decoration of the head is in two zones, separated by a raised moulding at 
the greatest diameter. Each zone contains five bosses of slight projection, outlined in filigree, with 
two further bosses, similarly edged, at crown and base, the latter distorted by the insertion of the 
head of the stem. Between the bosses are raised nipples, of which those adjacent to the central 
moulding are also edged with filigree work. The head was evidently made in two half-balls, with 
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slight flanges, which when butted together were secured with solder. The bosses, nipples, and 
filigree having been similarly fixed, the head was mercury gilded. 

The closest parallel known to the writer is provided by a silver pin with loop from Gilton 
Sandpit, near Ash, Kent, now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (Accession no. 1942.216), 
which I am allowed to publish by kind permission of the Visitors (pl. xxvur 4). The length is 
7-4,cm.,and diameter of head 1-1 cm. The decoration is again in two zones, separated bya central 
moulding, each containing three trefoils with central raised dot, set within circles, executed in 
filigree, with raised dots, also outlined in filigree, between. 


= 

2 


Fic. 1. Details of the head of a silver pin from Ballinaby, Islay. (?) 
(National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh) 


In both cases these pins appear as isolated finds, but a comparable example, somewhat larger, 
and lacking the circular head-loop, was found in a woman’s grave at Ballinaby, Islay, associated 
with material that included two bronze tortoise brooches.2_ The head (fig. 1) is again in two 
zones, with filigree ornament; there are five scrolls, two pairs of reversing spirals, and a single 
spiral. ‘The end of the stem has been drawn out, bent back to form a loop, and brought down to 
where the thinning commences, where it is wound once round the stem. A small ring of silver 
wire is attached to the loop. 

The occurrence of pins of this type in northern Europe is, so far as a fairly extensive search can 
show, extremely limited, and confined to two, with filigree-ornamented head but lacking the 
loop, frora Dorestad, the old Frisian trading-centre on the junction of the Lek and Kromme 
Rhine, south of Utrecht.3 Activity here is considered to have begun not earlier than the second 


’ For an opinion on the constructional technique _ the kindness of the Keeper, Mr. R. B. K. Stevenson, 
involved I am indebted to Mr. Herbert Maryon. who has supplied me with full particulars, I am 
* Viking Antiquities in Great Britain and Ireland, permitted to republish it here. 
Part II, 37, fig. 18. The pin is now in the National 3 Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen, Leiden, 1930, 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, and through N.R. xi, 83, Afb. 64, 4-5. 
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quarter of the eighth century, and is known to have been terminated by a disastrous flood in 
864.! At the same time, the evidence afforded by the constituents of the well-known hoards of 
silver from northern Europe cannot be ignored. These hoards cover a period of some three 
hundred years, and differ in type, the oldest being ascribed to the ninth century. The second, 
covering the tenth century, are in many ways the most important: these hoards, unlike the first 
group, rarely include gold objects, but on the other hand are rich in Sassanid and western 
European silver coins. Of these hoards, e.g. the Terslev hoard,? several have produced beads 
with filigree ornament, sometimes singly, sometimes serving as spacers on silver chains or neck- 
laces, which provide close connexions for our filigree-headed pins. Such beads in golds and silver 


Fic. 2. Tubular bone object from Sawdon, N.R. Yorks (4) 


first appear in Sweden (predominantly in Gotland) in the ninth century; in Denmark the coin 
evidence serves to date the hoards containing these beads substantially to the second half of the 
tenth century;5 a single example® is known from a hoard of ninth-century date, while the changing 
fashions of the eleventh century produced another type to replace them in the hoards. Such beads 
are not unknown in this country; a single example is known from a grave at Saffron Walden, 
Essex,’ associated with two bronze pendants, one of which is elaborately decorated in a style 
related to that of the many silver pendants from Terslev and other Scandinavian hoards. Thus, 
although the Dorestad examples indicate a date for the filigree-ornamented pins in the first half 
of the ninth century, the long continuance in use of similarly decorated beads leaves open the 
possibility of an equally long life for the pins. 

In general, the decorative style employed on the ornaments found in the hoards is regarded as 
emanating from a west European (Carolingian) source. Friis Johansen, in 1912, in his paper on 
the Terslev hoard,8 stressed this point in particular, refuting the idea, occasionally advanced, that 


1 Holger Arbman, Schweden und das karolin- 
gische Reich, 68, with reference to Holwerda in 
Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen, Leiden, 1928, 
N.R. ix, 32 ff. 

2 K. Friis Johansen, ‘Sglvskatten fra Terslev’, 
Aarbager for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1912, 
189 ff. 

3 Arbman, op. cit. 196 ff., Taf. 53-5. 

4 Ibid., 203, Taf. 64. See also the same writer’s 
Birka I, Die Graber, Uppsala, 1940, Taf. 114, 2, 


4-6. 

5 Roar Skovmand, ‘De danske Skattefund fra 
Vikingetiden og den aeldste Middelalder indtil 
omkring 1150”, Aarbeger, 1942, 247, Tabel 20. 

6 Skovmand, op. cit. 40 (Heljarp). 

7 VCH. Essex, i, 331, fig. 6. 

8 Johansen, op. cit. A useful list of silver beads 
with filigree decoration, isolated examples as well as 
those occurring in hoards, is given on pp. 235-6, 
footnote 5. 
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the art of the silversmith was derived from an oriental source, as were the hundreds of Sassanid 
coins found in the hoards. 

A final point, whether the pins were Viking imports or made in these islands, remains a 
question. The associations of the Ballinaby grave, as well as that from Saffron Walden, tend to 
suggest their presence as imports. Any variety of northern invader could have brought them, 
to judge from the wide Scandinavian distribution of the silver beads constructed on the same 
principle as the heads of our pins. 

2. Tubular bone object, 6-8 cm. long, and 3-1 cm. at greatest diameter, ‘ploughed up in a 
field at Sawdon’ (fig. 2). On one face the bone has been pared down to form a flat, U-shaped 
panel with overhanging lip, which is perforated with a hole, 1-4 cm. diameter. Lower down, 
and at right angles, are two diametric pairs of holes, all about 1-0 cm. diameter. The back is 
ornamented with four panels of incised interlace, confined by a border which follows the outline 
of the lateral perforations, and terminates in spiral stops. The interlace in each case comprises 
triple-beaded strapwork; in the upper, larger panels, the strapwork consists of plain beadings 
flanking a central string of pellets, with further pellets occupying the interstices; in the lower 
panels the triple beadings of the strapwork are indicated merely by light incisions. Beneath the 
U-shaped panel are a number of scratches, lacking coherence. 

In conclusion I must express my thanks to Mr. D. B. Harden, Keeper of the Department of 
Antiquities, Ashmolean Museum, and to Miss Joan Kirk of the same department, for their 
kindness in supplying me with details of the Ash pin, and particularly to Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds 
for placing his knowledge of the Scandinavian material at my disposal. 


Food-vessel and Flint Spear-head, Pentire Glaze, Polzeath, North Cornwall.—Miss F. M. 
Patchett sends the following note:—This food-vessel (fig. 1) was found at Pentire Glaze in 
1910 on an estate belonging to Viscount Clifden, to whom I am indebted for permission to 
publish it. Only two other food-vessels have hitherto occurred in Cornwall, one from Harlyn 
Bay on the north coast, the other from Treworrick near Mevagissey on the south coast. Un- 
fortunately no details of the discovery of the Pentire food-vessel are available except that it was 
associated with a cremation and the very fine flint spear-head illustrated (fig. 2). 

The shape of the Pentire food-vessel is uncommon. It is biconical and, where most food- 
vessels have one or more grooves, this has only a thickening or slightly defined cordon at the 
junction of the cones half-way down the body. ‘The base is thick, rising to the centre, and in some 
places is pinched, the vessel being asymmetrical in outline. The internal bevel is narrow. The 
nearest analogies to this form are a food-vessel from Arghfarrel,' and one from Ridgeway Hill, 
Dorset.2 The paste is thick and very heavy, containing a large amount of smallish crushed grit. 
The surface is rough and gritty to the touch. This texture is of a type common in Cornwall at 
the end of the Middle Bronze Age. In colour it is reddish-brown with a black core. The decora- 
tion consists of finger-nail impressions roughly arranged in columns from rim to base. Several 
deliberate breaks occur in the design, suggesting an Irish origin. The nail-marks have obviously 
been made by someone with a small hand and very long nails. This form of ornament cannot be 
paralleled in Cornwall, but it occurs on food-vessels in Ireland and Scotland. An example from 
Darnhall, Peeblesshire,3 has the nail-marks arranged horizontally, while from Muirkirk¢ a food- 
vessel has columns of short slashes. These were both found in short cists associated with crema- 
tions. Professor Estyn Evans has drawn my attention to a somewhat similar vessel from Bush 
Mill, co. Dublin, published by Miss Chitty, who also notes the small hands and long nails of the 
maker. 


F.R.8.A.1. \xvii, pt. 11, p. 302. 3 P.§.A.Scot. xiv, 26. 4 Ibid., lx, 151. 
2 Abercrombie, B.4.P., vol. i, fig. 1. 5 Antig. Fourn. xiii, 259. 
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Though the form suggests the Urn complex, the over-all decoration of the Pentire vessel 
together with its thick walls puts it among the food-vessels. Unfortunately it is impossible to say 
whether it contained the cremation, for no signs of this show in the interior. The paste and 
general appearance combine to suggest a late Middle Bronze Age date. 

The spear-head is made from a flake and in Mr. A. D. Lacaille’s opinion is a very fine specimen 
of the Middle Bronze Age period. He goes on to say: “The flint is a beauty for its workmanship 
and its beautiful flat surface-flaking bears the stamp of the best Bronze Age working. It is very 
remarkable that the central ridge has been completely flaked down, and that, except for a small 
part of its surface, the bulb of percussion has been finely flaked without, however, reducing it 
sensibly. The striking platform is plain and suggests that the parent flake was struck from a single 
core.’ Miss Chitty considers that it may well be of Irish origin. 

The provenance of this find, with its Irish affinities, on the estuary of the Camel, may be 
regarded perhaps as evidence that the trade with Ireland, quiescent during the earlier part of the 
Middle Bronze Age, was now reviving. 
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Amphorae and their Potters’ Stamps.—Mr. M. H. Callender communicates the following 
note:—No serious and connected study of amphorae and of the potters’ stamps which are 
often found on them has yet been made. It is true that lists of stamps are to be found in the 
Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, and that particularly valuable work was done in volume xv of that 
work by Dressel, who gave there the results of his excavations on the Monte Testaccio! in Rome; 
it is also true that some individual reports on excavations or pottery have attempted to deduce 
a chronological significance from the shapes of these vessels; yet, on the whole, amphorae have 
not received a great deal of attention, and in the vast majority of reports they occupy a very minor 
position, if they are mentioned at all. It is a rare and refreshing sight to see them illustrated by 
photographs or sections, even in the case of stratified fragments or those found with other datable 
material. Yet these vessels, which were used for the storage and transportation of such com- 
modities as wine, oil, fish-sauce, salted fish, and probably grain, can undoubtedly provide much 
useful information both to the archaeologist and to the economic historian. 

I am hoping to complete, in the course of the next two years, a general survey of amphorae 
and their stamps. The first need is to compile a comprehensive index of potters’ stamps; this will 
include all examples recorded in those volumes of the Corpus which deal with the western 
provinces of the Empire, and the numerous stamps which have been found and published in 
those provinces since the advent of the Corpus. As many of the stamps as possible will be assigned 
dates; a useful start is given in this direction by some of the Monte Testaccio stamps, which occur 
on amphorae which also have the names of consuls painted on them, while others can be dated 
less definitely by reference to the position in which they were found on the hill: thus stamps found 
on the north and east sides of it are not later than Pius (a.p. 138-61), whilst those found at its 
foot are thought to be slightly earlier. Other stamps can be given an approximate date from the 
occupation periods of the sites on which they have been found; in particular, valuable dating 
evidence for many stamps can be obtained from their occurrence in the Schutthiigel of the 
legionary fortress of Vindonissa, as the upper strata of that rubbish-tip can be dated almost 
certainly to the years a.p. 80-100, or at Pompeii, destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius in 


1 The Monte Testaccio, more than 150 ft. in 
height, is almost entirely composed of fragments of 
amphorae. It appears to have been the place on the 
banks of the Tiber where ships discharged their 
cargoes. 

2 Notably J. Curle, Newstead; R. E. M. and 
T. V. Wheeler, “The Roman Amphitheatre at 


Caerleon’ (Archaeologia, \xxvii); F. Oelmann, Die 

Keramik des Kastells Niederbieber; E. Ritterling, 

‘Das friihrémische Lager bei Hofheim’ (Nassauer 

Annalen, xxxiv); S. Léschcke, ‘Haltern’ (Mittei- 

lungen der Altertums-Kommission fiir Westfalen, v). 
3 xv, 492. 
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A.D. 79. The index should reveal much information about the extent, intensity, and chief periods 
of trade in the commodities mentioned; it should be possible to trace with some degree of accuracy 
the activities of several specific exporting firms, since some stamps give the names of such firms 
as well as the names of the potter or pottery workshop; e.g. the firm of ‘Melissus and Melissa 
Brother and Sister’, who appear to have obtained their amphorae from the ‘Scimniana’ workshop, 
which was situated in the town of Astigi=Ecija in the valley of the river Baetis=Guadalquivir 
in southern Spain.! ‘This firm sent its products to places as far apart as Rome, Wales, Hadrian’s 
Wall, south and central Gaul, and Germany. It may even be possible to ascertain which com- 
modities such firms specialized in, by scientific inspection of the interiors of amphorae which bear 
their stamps. 

Of course, as R. G. Collingwood pointed out in his ‘Economic Survey of Roman Britain’, 
the fact that amphorae are found on military sites does not indicate trade in the strict sense of the 
word; yet it must be remembered that even on military sites there were normally civilian settle- 
ments. 

Other problems which call for further research are the methods of transportation, and the 
methods of sealing the amphorae in order to make them liquid-tight.3 

A further need is for a comprehensive study of the development of amphora-types as an aid 
to dating. Stratified amphora fragments can often give the shape of the original vessel so that, 
even though no stamp is found on the fragment, evidence of type and, therefore, date may be 
forthcoming; this should provide valuable additional evidence for the date of a sealed level. It 
has not yet been fully investigated whether the development from the first-century tall amphora 
with peaked handles to the globular so-called second-century type was a general one throughout 
the producing areas, or whether it was a localized development to meet the needs of special pro- 
ducts. The first of the two types is thought to have died out just after the middle of the first 
century; two examples were found at Caerleon, however, which ‘may either be late survivals or 
may be relics of a mid-first-century occupation of the site—a possibility, however, which is not 
yet supported by substantial evidence’.4 Dressel gives diagrams of amphora shapes’ according to 
the contents of the vessels, and includes both the above types. Research should show whether 
these conflicting views can be reconciled. 

It would be appreciated if readers of this journal who possess or know of unpublished material 
of this kind, in particular amphora-stamps, would communicate particulars to the writer at 


Hatfield College, Durham. 


Pottery from Northfleet, Kent.—Mr. J. P. T. Burchell, F.S.A., and Mr. J. W. Brailsford 
contribute the following: — 


Tue Srre. During the course of the investigations which I carried out in the Ebbsfleet 
valley shortly before the recent war I noticed a small hollow cut into the solid chalk and filled in 
with a calcareous stony loam. This hollow was situated in the right side of the entrance into 
the main chalk quarry located north-east of Northfleet sewage works (New Popular O.S. 1-in. 
Map (1940), Sheet 171, London SE., map ref. 619738). 

The shape and dimensions of the hollow cut into the chalk, which I subsequently excavated, 
proved to be roughly circular, having approximately a diameter of 5 ft. and a depth of 2 ft. 6 in. 
It was covered by 18 in. of hillwash. 


1 Further light can be thrown, perhaps, on the 3 The article ‘Uber die Abdichtung der Am- 
provenance of amphorae, and thus on the location phoren’ (Report for 1925-6 of the Gese//schaft Pro 
of firms, by the scientific examination of the fabric Vindomissa, pp. 9-10) is essential for the study of 
of amphorae by chemists or crystallographers. this problem. 

2 In Tenney Frank, 4 Economic Survey of 4 Archaeologia, \xxviii, 186-7. 

Ancient Rome, iii, 109-10. 5 C.I.L. xv, tab. II. 
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Interspersed throughout the matrix of the calcareous infilling were fragments of pottery and 
Roman tiles, the bones and teeth of ox, pig, and sheep, and a contemporary molluscan fauna. 

The pottery fragments, consisting of Roman and Anglo-Saxon types at least, occurred without 
any chronological stratification. 

The presence of Helix aspersa and the larger variety of Arion granules would suggest, at the 
earliest, a Romano-British age for the commencement of the process of infilling. 


The pottery fragments are now in the British Museum. 


Tue Potrery. The pottery found by Mr. Burchell in the Northfleet pit includes thirteen 
sherds of Roman date (second to fourth centuries), seven sherds having the outer surface striated 
by a comb or bunch of twigs (as found on Belgic and Romano-Belgic sites in Britain, in the 


Fic. 1. Fragment of early Saxon pot from Northfleet, with conjectural restoration. (4) 


Marne culture,! and at La Panne), and some forty sherds without distinctive features. Besides 
the above there were found two groups of sherds which deserve detailed consideration: 

1. Eight sherds with grooved and stamped ornament. The exterior is burnished, and dark 
except for the lower part of the sherd bearing two rosette-stamps; this is an ochreous red. 

Mr. J. N. L. Myres, M.A., F.S.A., has been kind enough to give me an opinion on the four 
sherds of this group shown in fig. 1. He associates them with the early Saxon invasions of the 
mid-fifth century, and writes: ‘. . . I should stress (2) the fine hard ware and high surface 
polish, and (4) the association of fine lines and wide grooves on the neck as features suggesting 
an early date and close continental connections. The sparing use of stamped ornament and the 
slight solid bosses (probably arranged as chevrons) are consistent with this and make a Saxon- 
Frisian origin somewhere round the Rhine mouths probable.’ Similar pots were found in the 
Northfleet Saxon cemetery, which lies some 200 yds. or so to the north-east. 


' Hawkes and Dunning, Arch. Fourn. lxxxvii, 2 Rahir, Bud/. de la Soc. d’ Anthrop. de Bruxelles, 
273, fig. 24, I. xlii (1927), figs. 11, 12, p. 43. 
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The four sherds illustrated are probably from the same pot, and a conjectural reconstruction 
is shown. (The sherds are arranged in what is probably their correct vertical relationship, but 
their juxtaposition horizontally is without significance.) 

2. Sherds with finger-nail or ‘pincée’ ornament. The nine sherds of this type are represented 
by the three shown in fig. 2. 


Fig. 2a. Fragment of rim, slightly expanded and everted. Coarse ware, almost black. Im- 
mediately below the rim, on the outside, is a burnished zone; below this the surface is 
ornamented by vertical rows of close-set, pinched-up ‘rustications’ (made with the finger and 

thumb above one another and not side by side). 


Fic. 2. ‘Rusticated’ sherds from Northfleet. (}) 


Fig. 2). A fragment including part of the obtuse base-angle of the pot. Hard, medium- 
grained, greyish-red ware; surface rusticated with small finger-nail impressions. 

Fig. 2c. Medium-grained ware, the outside surface greyish-red, the interior surface black. 

The exterior has been ornamented with relatively large pinched-up ‘rustications’. 


Examples of pottery comparable to the Northfleet ‘rusticated’ sherds occur in western and 
northern Europe over a very wide range of time. While the difference in ware rules out any 
connexion between our sherds and the well-known Early Bronze Age ‘rusticated’ pottery, 
or the later ‘rusticated’ urns, such as occur in East Anglia, 2c is very similar in fabric and orna- 
ment to the Neolithic ‘B’ bowl from Wallingford (in the B.M.). The ware and decoration of 
the Northfleet sherds are also closely comparable to those of coarse, carinated pots found in the 
La Téne culture of the Marne! and at La Panne.2, While Marnian wares are quite common 
in south-east England, neither they nor Neolithic pottery would be likely to occur in the present 
context. 

We have already seen that the Northfleet ‘rusticated’ sherds are associated with pottery of 
early Saxon date. Now, there are quite a number of examples of Saxon pottery from England 
which are decorated in a similar manner. The following list includes all those which I have been 
able to collect, but I do not claim that it is exhaustive. 


? Hawkes and Dunning, op. cit., p. 273. B.M. figs. 9, 10, 13, 143 ibid. xlv (1930), pp. 35 ff, 
£E.I.A. Guide, pl. v. 8. figs. 23, 24. 
2 Rahir, op. cit. xlii (1927), pp. 37 ., 47, 
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Sutton Courtenay. See ‘A Saxon Village at Sutton Courtenay, Berks.’, by E. T. Leeds (Arch. 
Ixxiii (1922-3), pl. xx1v, 2, and xcii (1947), p. 92, pls. xx11d and xxu1). 


West Stow, Suffolk. From the Saxon cemetery. 


. 1. Bowl in Ashmolean Museum (Reg. No. 


1932.887; information from Mr. E. T. Leeds). 2. Bowl illustrated in Collectanea Antiqua, 
ii, pl. xr B, and in V.C.H. Suffolk, pl. 1v, and now in Moyse’s Hall Museum, Bury St. 
Edmunds. The courtesy of the Curator, Mr. H. J. M. Maltby, has enabled me to examine 
this bowl, which is very similar in ornament, and almost identical in fabric and finish, to 


our 2a. 


Gilton, Kent. Two pots with finger-tip ornament from the Saxon cemetery. See B. Faussett, 
Inventorium Sepulchrale, Gilton, graves 16 and 80 (where the pots are regarded as Romano- 
British cineraries antedating the Saxon burials). 

Lackford, Suffolk. "Two urns from the Saxon cremation cemetery. Unpublished, information 


from Mr. T. C. Lethbridge.! 


Ixworth, Suffolk. Fragments from near the Roman villa(?), yielding coins of the late third 
century and of Honorius. This site has recently been partially excavated by Mr. Basil 
Brown,! of the Ipswich Museum, and is not yet published. 

‘Rusticated’ ware of comparable date to the above English examples is also known from the 


Continent.2 


The Northfleet ‘rusticated’ sherds may confidently be assigned to the same class of Saxon 
ware as the examples listed above. They are of interest asa fresh example of a little-known type, 
and, like the Ixworth fragments (which evidently belong to the same group, though without 
definite Saxon associations), they show a suggestive relation with Romano-British material. 


1 Mr. Lethbridge and Mr. Brown have been 
kind enough to let me examine specimens from 
Lackford and Ixworth. Mr. Brown tells me that 
he knows of further examples of this class of pottery 
from Suffolk sites. 


J. W.B. 


2 Boe, Bergens Museums Stkrifter, No. 14, 
‘Jernalderens Keramikk i Norge’, figs. 18, 21, 
246-52 (a.v. 300-600). Professor van Giffen 
tells me that this type of ornament occurs in a 
fifth-century horizon in the “Terps’ of Holland. 
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Foundations in the Dust. A Story of Mesopotamian Exploration. By Seton Luoyp, F.S.A. 
84x54. Pp. xii+237. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1947. 155. 


Mr. Lloyd, as Technical Adviser to the Department of Antiquities in Iraq, was exceptionally 
qualified by his experience and responsibilities to dedicate this book to the unusual men (and one 
woman) who built in the dust and sand of Iraq the firm foundations of our rich knowledge con- 
cerning the history and art of ancient Mesopotamia. Mr. Lloyd tempers his genial admiration 
for those pioneers with much shrewd criticism; he describes them well, while Mrs. Lloyd has 
completed the pleasing effect with her graceful portraits. Of the famous men whom we may now 
praise, a goodly number were English. It would be interesting to know on what authority 
Father Vincent (in the Revue Biblique, 1946, 404 n. 1) describes C. J. Rich as ‘of French origin’. 
Of Rich and his wife, and the slightly ruffianly traveller Buckingham, Lloyd paints a wholly 
delightful picture. The great Rawlinson, however, wrote less about himself and remains con- 
sequently more elusive. But to my mind the most remarkable man of them all remains Layard, 
whose brilliant youthful contribution to archaeology formed only the small part of a long and 
busy life, represented by over fifty volumes of manuscript papers bequeathed to the British 
Museum, yet the only part which has brought him lasting fame. Layard was not exactly a 
pioneer. Botta had already discovered Khorsabad, and disclosed the existence of Assyrian art. 
But Layard not merely excavated Nineveh and Nimrud; he also, by his lively and vigorous 
manner of writing, created a new literary genre, that of presenting archaeology and exploration in 
journalistic form (in the best sense of the word). His books became best-sellers and made 
Assyriology a household word before Greek archaeology had been invented or ever Olympia dug 
or Troy found. But what is more, they show that even as an excavator Layard was many years 
before his time. Without the simplest training or experience, almost unaided, without scientific 
equipment, without comforts or even medical assistance, and with very little money, he dug, 
recorded, accurately described, and drew beautifully without pause, right through the fiercest 
trials of an Iraqi summer. To those who study his work or private papers he emerges as a prodigy 
with an insight into the needs of science which his successors, even Rawlinson, long lacked. 
I for one do not believe the malicious story repeated after Budge by Lloyd (and Woolley in his 
preface), that when Layard first found tablets at Nimrud he threw them away, ignorantly thinking 
them to be queerly marked bits of pottery. Budge had no cause to love Layard, and if Budge’s 
informant—an aged native who had worked for Layard and Rassam as a boy—was to be believed 
at all, the tablets were discarded by orders of others than Layard, for he had seen cuneiform 
before; such carelessness was not like him, and when he found tablets there, he published the fact 
(cf. Nineveh and its Remains, ii, 185-7; Nineveh and Babylon, 358), nor have tablets been 
found at Nimrud on the dumps. Another unkind suggestion about him (this time Lloyd’s) must 
also be denied: that he left the fine lions which he found at distant Arban to be ruined by ex- 
posure to the weather. When I passed that way in 1935 they were still safe, though accessible 
inside the tunnels which Layard dug nearly a century before. 

The falling-off from Layard’s standards was soon apparent in the undertakings of the 
‘Assyrian Excavation Fund’, supported by aristocratic but uninformed subscribers whose interest 
Layard’s discoveries had awoken. Its two jejune reports were wholly lost to science until a copy 
of the first was recently discovered at Newcastle (in the Library of the Literary and Philosophic 
Society) and of the second in the British Museum; while as to the important portfolio of drawings 
of sculptures which they commissioned William Boutcher to make, Lloyd understates in saying 
it disappeared before it could be adequately published. In fact, it disappeared without a trace 
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since 1856 before being published at all except for one sketch, as Gadd has described. The 
sculptures Boutcher drew are now as unknown as if they had never been found. Should these 
lines catch the eye and awaken the memory of anyone who could tell what has become of these 
drawings, it would be welcome news indeed. 

Of the dégringolade under Rassam we need say no more than Lloyd, who yet has a good word 
for his positive achievements, such as they were. Lloyd has himself inspected the site of Balawat, 
where Rassam claimed he found the famous bronze gates of Shalmaneser, now in the British 
Museum. Lloyd accepts Rassam’s account. Even if this is so, it is not enough; would not a small 
dig there both settle an old controversy, tell us the nature of the important building from which 
they came, and disclose the truth? 

R. D. Barnett 


The Victoria History of the County of Warwick. Vol. iv. Hemlingford Hundred. Edited by 
L. F. Satzman, M.A., F.S.A. 12 x8}. Pp. xiii+263. Published for the University 
of London Institute of Historical Research by the Oxford University Press, London, 
The Hemlingford Hundred of Warwickshire, the most northerly division of the county, is 

regarded by many people as dull and spoilt by industrialization. It is true that the beauty spots 

are limited in number and that there are districts seriously affected by man’s business activities; 
however, there is still much that retains a rural aspect, and even some of the industrial parts have 

a charm of their own. All has much that is interesting and of historical importance. 

The hundred contains many fine churches, Berkswell, Coleshill, Solihull, and Temple 
Balsall, for instance, and such housesas Baddesley Clinton, Castle Bromwich, and Packington, also 
Maxstoke Castle and Pooley Hall. At Shustoke is the Old Rectory, the birthplace of Sir William 
Dugdale, and, in the same parish, Blyth Hall where he wrote The Antiquities of Warwickshire 
and died in 1686. The district is full of interesting sites and buildings. These and many more 
are comprehensively treated in the new volume of the Victoria County History, as one would 
expect from the editor, our Fellow Mr. L. F. Salzman. Birmingham, and the many surrounding 
ancient parishes of which the modern city is comprised, has necessarily been excluded; it will be 
dealt with separately. 

By good fortune the particulars of Chilvers Coton were taken in August 1940, for not long 
afterwards the church was practically destroyed by enemy action. 

This volume is a mine of information; not only are the churches and the main buildings most 
adequately described, but the details of the many old farm-houses which abound in some parts of 
the hundred are treated with equal care. The more important of these have useful plans, but one 
regrets the absence of maps; these would have been a great help in some of the larger parishes. 
The only map in the volume is a reproduction of that of the hundred from the second edition of 
The Antiquities of Warwickshire (1730) and, like that in vol. iii, is much reduced, many of the 
names are illegible, and a magnifying-glass is of little use as it is printed from a half-tone block; 
a plain, modern, easily-read map would have been preferable. 

The volume is enriched with many excellent illustrations; where a building has been altered, 
use has been made of the Aylesford Collection in the Birmingham Reference Library which 
has pictures of practically every old building in the county. These, made early in the last 
century, give a good general impression of each building, their only drawback being that the 
artist apparently did not understand architectural detail and his idea of proportion was very 
inaccurate. For this reason a good modern photograph would be preferable when the present 
condition of the building has been little altered during the last century. This applies, for instance, 
to the illustrations of the churches of Coleshill, Great Packington, and Nuneaton, while the 
same might be said of the illustration of Hartshill Castle, which is reproduced from an engraving 
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dated 1785, for there are plenty of photographs obtainable taken before the collapse of the 
Elizabethan house a few years ago which might have been used. 

The writer on the section of Kingsbury, the head of the Hundred, seems to miss the point that 
in the attic of the Hall is the Court Room approached by its own staircase, and there is no sugges- 
tion that this most interesting building has fallen into a lamentable state of disrepair, which 
unfortunately is the case. 

This is a most welcome volume, and it seems ungracious to complain of what really after all 
are only minor points. 

P. B. CHatwin 


Gothic England, A Survey of National Culture 1350-1550. By Joun Harvey. 83 x5}. 
Pp. xiii-+240. London: Batsford. 215. 


Mr. Harvey has for some years past devoted a keen intelligence and exemplary enthusiasm to 
the study of medieval art and its history, and in particular to what can be gleaned of the persona- 
lities and work of the craftsmen responsible for the design and erection of buildings included 
within the period prescribed in the title of this volume. Its end-papers, inscribed with the names 
of masons, carpenters, carvers, painters, poets, and musical composers who worked in this era, 
show the width of the author’s interests, which are by no means confined to architecture. He 
endeavours in fact to provide a synthesis of the arts during the last two centuries of the Middle 
Ages as practised in England and to suggest the causes, external and internal, political and 
economic, which guided their mutual relations in one current of taste and active expression. 

Times have greatly changed since ‘Perpendicular’, under the influence of a criticism whose 
moral earnestness somewhat obscured clearness of aesthetic expression, was regarded as a synonym 
for a decadent and corrupt type of art which had sadly departed from the old standard of thirteenth- 
century purity. The admiration given to the romantic beauty of early-fourteenth-century art 
and its profusion of ornamental and naturalistic detail was cautious and reserved: there was the 
scent of approaching decay in the air and the Black Death with its funereal consequences was not 
far ahead. Too much perhaps can be made of the influence of the Black Death on the fortunes 
of art, but there can be no doubt that the artists of the generation which attained maturity under 
it and during the period which followed worked on new lines, less careful of variety of detail and 
concentrating all the energy of their imagination upon a type of architectural design which gave 
full opportunity to the exhibition of craftsmanship, hitherto subordinated to the convenience of 
the mistress art. There have always been heretics, however, who doubted whether the condem- 
nation of the latest style of Gothic architecture was not overstrained, and whether previous 
periods had achieved so remarkable a harmony or so just a proportion of the structural and decora- 
tive elements necessary to its achievements—whether, in fact, English art had not survived the 
age of fourteenth-century pestilences to pursue its course with renewed energy and with aims of 
which, in the dim religious light of the thirteenth century, the full advantages had been but 
imperfectly entertained and had still long to wait for illustration by practice. 

In the present century, however, the errors of the past in this direction have been greatly 
revised, and there has been a general agreement of opinion to recognize no small virtue in that 
imposing procession of buildings which, from the choir and presbytery of Gloucester to its latest 
master-work in Henry VII’s Chapel, receives Mr. Harvey’s enthusiastic tribute. Others, e.g. 
the late Aymer Vallance, have done much by precept to inculcate this lesson, but it has never 
been so unreservedly expressed as in the present volume. To Mr. Harvey, Richard II, the 
king with whose aspect the Westminster portrait and effigy and the Wilton Diptych have made 
us familiar, assumes almost heroic proportions as the patron of art and the lover of peace. If the 
judgement of the political historian will possibly hesitate to concur in such unstinted praise from 
other not unimportant points of view, he will probably not object to the estimate of the era which 
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produced the roof of Westminster Hall and the poems of Chaucer as the culmination of the 
Golden Age of Gothic genius. If the advent of the Lancastrian dynasty was the epoch of what 
Mr. Harvey, departing from his lyric standard of phraseology, calls ‘the great slump’ in the arts, 
Indian summer came in with the reigns of Henry V and Henry VI, the winter of the wars of the 
Roses was at any rate ‘pregnant’ and was followed by the ‘frozen spring’ of the early Tudor period 
in which the magic traditions of the past still retained their power in face of the allurements of the 
Renaissance. 

Parallels and analogies present themselves readily to Mr. Harvey’s mind, and, when he reaches 
the last stage of the progress that he describes, following an example set by Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell, he illustrates ‘the definite relations between the various phases of each cultural cycle’ by 
drawing a comparison between those of his chosen period and those of the Renaissance develop- 
ment on the threshold of which he leaves us. In both he sees a similar direction of movement: 
Gothic England had its later fashions akin to Baroque and Rococo. His work, in short, is dis- 
tinguished by ‘the shaping spirit of imagination’, and he is not shy in applying it to the art of the 
age which he has felt himself competent to expound on so many of its sides. His exposition may 
not meet with general agreement: it is unconventional and provocative, striking out along new 
paths and pursuing unfamiliar lines of thought on which it is unusual for the architectural 
historian and critic, with their customary devotion to a single art, to venture. But Mr. Harvey’s 
work rests upon a solid foundation of knowledge and deserves careful and attentive study. It is 
supplemented by appendixes with selections of illustrative quotations and bibliographies which 
bear witness to the variety of reading employed by the author. Last but not least, the admirable 
series of illustrations, including four colour-plates, forms a thoroughly representative collection 
of the achievements of late Gothic craftsmen. The name of the designer of a building is given 
where it is known, and it is satisfactory to see Richard Winchcomb credited with the design of 
the noble church of Adderbury, once attributed, on grounds which were plausible but quite 
insufficient, to the hand of William of Wykeham. On the other hand, there are too many 
examples in which the name of a not impossible designer is given as probable. Although there 
is excellent ground for the names attached to a first-rate picture of the fourteenth-century 
octagon and lantern at Ely, and Mr. Harvey mentions the doubt connected with Alan of 
Walsingham’s responsibility for the design, yet there must have been some reason for the position 
in his epitaph of the words Flos operatorum as the chief claim to fame of the Sacrist and Prior 
of the church. AHT 


Old Cheshire Churches. A Survey of their History, Fabric, and Furniture with Records of the 
Older Monuments. By Raymonp Ricuarps, F.S.A. 103 x8}. Pp. xxvii +523. 365 illu- 
strations, 7 plans, and county-map. London: Batsford, 1947. £6. 6s. od. 


This very handsomely produced book provides a complete and detailed survey of the churches 
of Cheshire which, with few exceptions, are little known outside the county. Cheshire was not 
one of the foremost building districts of England and the Chester stone, however warm its tint, 
is not very resistant to atmosphere and still less to chemical influences; this, however, is perhaps 
all the more reason why Cheshire’s ecclesiastical buildings should be dealt with in a sympathetic 
manner by one who has known and loved them all his life, and who can present them to the 
inquiring antiquary as fully and finally as Mr. Richards has done. The book is introduced by a 
foreword from Mr. J. H. E. Bennett, for long a student of the historical documentary back- 
ground of the county, and an exhaustive introduction by Mr. F. H. Crossley, who has himself 
written so much on the churches, church fittings, and monuments of Cheshire. 

The book is arranged alphabetically under the names of the churches and each item includes an 
architectural description, an account of the woodwork, monuments, plate, and other fittings of 
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each and a list of the clergy who have held the living. It is furthermore particularly gratifying 
that the author has not confined himself within restricted dates, and the screen of 1740 at Prest- 
bury and the manorial pew at Alderley, to name only two instances, are adequately illustrated, 
Attention should also be called to the admirable series of illustrations of funeral monuments, of 
which the handsome tomb of Sir Hugh Calverley commemorates the celebrated warrior of the 
French wars and the very beautiful effigies of Sir Thomas Wilbraham and his wife are ascribed 
by Mrs. Esdaile to Edward Marshall and assessed as his masterpiece. As Mr. Crossley notes, the 
finer towers have often double-windowed belfries which form a noticeable feature of Cheshire 
churches and are represented at Great Budworth, Alderley, Tavin, Mobberley, and Middlewich. 
The finest parish church is probably that at Nantwich with its octagonal central tower and rib- 
vaulted chancel. Perhaps the finest church-building of Cheshire was the royal Cistercian Abbey 
of Vale Royal which has been completely destroyed, and only the plan of its great church has 
been recovered by excavation. The cathedral, however much restored externally, still stands, as 
do the wrecks of the collegiate church of St. John at Chester. One could have wished that the 
highly unusual plans of the twelfth-century churches at both places had been more emphasized. 
St. John’s with its twelfth-century eastern arch has affinities with Hereford and Llandaff, but the 
original plan of the east end of the cathedral cannot be equated with any other known English 
building and one has to go as far afield as Compiégne (S. Corneille) to find a parallel. 

Where so much is good it is perhaps ungracious to find fault, but we think that plans of 
more of the buildings should have been provided. Those included are seven in number, and 
of these the plan of St. John’s, Chester, is open to criticism on the score of incompleteness. 
This is the more to be regretted as a plan of the same building, published in the Archaeological 
Fournal of 1937, supplies some of these deficiencies and might have been consulted and adapted 
with advantage. 

The book concludes with a series of valuable appendixes with extracts from churchwardens’ 
and other accounts, an extensive bibliography, and a folding map of the county. 

The illustrations, mainly photographic, are of almost uniform excellence, and the book is 
produced with the care and attractiveness which we are now accustomed to expect from its 
publisher. The stalls at Nantwich, the rood-loft at Mobberley, the Mainwaring tomb at Acton, 
the ringers’ jugs at Macclesfield, and the rich chest at Malpas may be specially mentioned as 
admirable presentations of features of exceptional interest: Aw.c 


The Cathedral and Royal Burgh of Kirkwall (second edition). By Joun Moonsy, F.S.A.Scot. 
9§ x64. Pp. xiv-+251, with 17 plates and one line-illustration. Kirkwall: W. R. Mackin- 
tosh, 1947. 21s. 


Mr. Mooney’s new book, like his earlier St. Magnus, Earl of Orkney, is a welcome contribu- 
tion to the history of the northern islands, and gives proof of the continuing vigour of the group 
of Orcadian antiquaries and scholars. At the same time this work possesses a much wider 
interest in its discussion of questions arising from the Impignoration of 1468, and students of the 
fifteenth century will find much that is of value in his account of James III’s policy and actions. 
His review of the Saga material is also useful and suggestive. 

The author is primarily concerned with the implications of the charter of 1486, by which 
James III conveyed the cathedral of St. Magnus to the provost, bailies, and council of the burgh 
of Kirkwall, along with ‘all and sundry prebendaries, tiends and others thereto belonging’. A 
question naturally arises as to how James had the power to make any such grant, and to give 
away the cathedral and all its property and endowments without having obtained the concurrence 
of the Church authorities, or of the Parliament of Scotland, or even of the king of Denmark, 
whose sovereign rights were only in temporary abeyance—as it must have appeared at that time— 
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pending the payment of the balance of his daughter’s dowry. Mr. Mooney’s answer is that the 
cathedral was, and always had been, the property of the earl of Orkney, and not of the bishopric 
or of the crown of Norway; and that consequently James III, who had acquired the earldom 
by excambion from William Sinclair in 1470-1, simply made over property which belonged to 
himself in his special capacity of earl. He distinguishes between the rights of the Norwegian 
Crown, the Church, the earl, and the individual udallers, and lay stress on the fact that 
Christian I’s pledge was concerned with the first of these alone. 

Much of the book is devoted to argument in support of the foregoing suggestion, and to facts 
relating to the history of the earldom and of the burgh as well as of St. Magnus’ Cathedral. 
Part III is designed to illustrate the peculiar position and exceptional powers of the earls, 
particular attention being drawn to their retention of skatt, in Norway a royal prerogative. 
The foundation of the cathedral by Earl Rognvald, the arrangements that he made for its main- 
tenance, and the vicissitudes through which it passed in later times, are all faithfully dealt with, 
including the attempts to secure its control that were made by the Crown in the middle of the 
nineteenth century and by the Church of Scotland in 1925. In spite of these, the cathedral still 
remains in the keeping of the burgh magistrates, in accordance with James III’s charter. In 
describing the fabric of the cathedral Mr. Mooney was unable to make use of the R.C.A.M. 
Inventory of the Ancient Monuments of Orkney, as this only appeared when his own first edition 
was already in print; ch. iv should accordingly be read in conjunction with the Commissioners’ 
account, which is detailed and fully illustrated. —TThe Commissioners do not seem to have held 
Mr. Mooney’s view of the relationship between St. Magnus’ Cathedral and St. Swithin’s, 
Stavanger; they see nothing distinctively Norse in the technique or design of the former, ascribing 
the original work to masons of the Durham school, but they do not consider this remarkable in 
view of the large numbers of English and Scottish masons employed on the great churches of 
Norway and of the predominance of English influence among the contemporary Norwegian 


lergy. 
Ancus GRAHAM 


York Monuments. By J. B. Morrett. 84x11}. Pp. viili+131, xc plates. For the Yorkshire 
Gazette, by B. T. Batsford. 3 guineas. n.d. 


According to its dust-cover, this describes ‘the examples in York of the various periods and 
styles of monumental memorials and mural tablets’. ‘Some examples from York’ would be more 
accurate, though the reader is left to discover from the various chapters whether or no the sum 
or the part is illustrated and catalogued. The phraseology of the dust-cover is otherwise mis- 
leading, for that monumental memorial, the brass, receives nowhere more than passing mention, 
and since it is now recognized that a carver worked alike in latten or stone, its inclusion was 
doubly warranted. 

The book deals, mainly by illustrations, with sculptured memorials from 1255 to c. 1920, all 
within the city boundary. -Since the letterpress has apparently been made subsidiary to the 
illustrations, it is a pity the latter are of such varying merit. The changing fashions of church 
decoration have placed most monuments where they are least visible; but, allowing for the 
difficulties of the interior photographer (difficulties in some plates triumphantly overcome), one 
has the impression that accuracy of delineation came second to pictorial effect, and one turns 
regretfully from Blore’s drawing of Walter de Grey’s tomb, to face the cavern entrance of 
William Greenfield’s grave. 

York must be unusually poor in Gothic memorials. Two pages only cover the years 1255— 
1539 and the eight illustrations are all from the cathedral, though mention is made of two box- 
tombs in parish churches, and two military effigies of the York school of carvers in the museum 
of the Philosophical Society. There is apparently no stone monument in York between 1539 
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and 1588, but thence onward the tally is well described and illustrated profusely. In dealing 
with 1588-1664 the author states that with the exception of the Anne Bennett and Belassis 
monuments, Mrs. Esdaile thinks they are all the work of York sculptors. Two pages later he 
ascribes, probably rightly, to Nicholas Stone the partially destroyed monument to Frances, 
Countess of Cumberland, 1643; from the illustration, that of Archbishop Hutton, 1605, is of 
the Southwark School, while the effigy of Archbishop Matthews does not strike one as local 
work, 

It is pleasant to find those charming but neglected murals, the cartouches, dealt with in some 
detail and, on the whole, clearly illustrated. Heraldic ledgers, in the same chapter, are more 
scantily treated, and described as of slate, and covering at the most seventy-five years. This may 
be so for York, but their general period is from the Restoration to the early nineteenth century, 
their stone varied according to locality, though in the main imported from Belgium, and they 
displayed considerable artistry in their heraldic treatment. The three illustrations given, all at 
an angle, do not do justice to the type. 

The Napoleonic period is well represented, and Mr. Morrell is to be congratulated on putting 
together so representative a collection of the smaller murals which have never before received 
serious attention, and so richly deserve it. Of the Gothic, there is one delightful example from 
Holy Trinity, Micklegate, of 1771; of the Victorian revival, the minster provides excellent 
specimens for the curious. The book ends with a summary of York sculptors and a bibliography, 
and has an index. 


R. H. D’E. 


The Biography of the Common Man of the City of York. By J. B. Morrer. 54 x83. Pp. xxiv+ 
220, woodcut reproductions. B. T. Batsford, 1947-8. 125. 6d. 


This is a selection of and from epitaphs commemorating men and women of York, arranged 
according to their stations in life, with illustrations where appropriate by reproductions of wood- 
cuts from the Imagines Mortis, printed at Lyons in 1538, attributed to Hans Holbein. Possibly 
the common end of man depicted by the Dance of Death justifies the adjective in the title; the 
book is in fact concerned in the main with the uncommon man, from Roman emperor to the 
nineteenth-century workman who died of cholera, and with the uncommon in their epitaphs. 

The preface, set throughout within woodcut frames, the uprights from a book of hours printed 
in Paris in 1507 showing also the Dance of Death, gives 1944 as the date of publication of the 
author’s York Monuments, and a useful summary of the history of the inscriptions in the minster 
and elsewhere. 

The author shows genuine appreciation of his subject, and has had here no need to compress 
his text for the sake of illustrations. For all interested in York genealogies it will repay consulta- 
tion, but, as a selection only, its appeal is to the general reader. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum must explain, under the category of ‘good and charitable women’, the 
inclusion of the Roman lady called Candida and her daughter, whose inscription is partly de- 
faced; Elizabeth Eymes (p. 169) should be Eynns; and to state that Thomas Askwith is com- 
memorated by a brass upon which are three asses seems over-emphasis of popular appeal, as well 
as misleading, since to his memory exist an inscription and a separate shield bearing the Askwith 
arms of sable on a fess or between 3 asses argent, a crescent gules. 

One can wish for Mr. Morrell no better couplet than that he gives in the epitaph of Thomas 
Wolstenholm of 1812: 


His Genius stone with graceful Taste attir’d; 
His Works spake Merit, and the Age admir’d; 
R. H. D’E. 
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The Bombed Buildings of Britain. A second and enlarged edition, 1940-5. Edited by J. M. 
RICHARDS, with notes by Joun SuMMERSON. 11 X 8}. Pp. 202. London: The Architectural 
Press, 1947. 255. 

This second and enlarged edition of a book first issued in 1942 now includes illustrations of the 
architectural casualties of the so-called Baedeker raids and of the rockets and flying-bombs that 
took their last tragic toll in the closing months of the war. It does not claim to be in any sense a 
comprehensive record of the disastrous losses we have suffered, nor have the photographs been 
chosen to inform us of the character of the buildings themselves or the precise character of their 
damage. The book does, however, include a representative series covering London, the principal 
bombed towns, and the country-side, and in default of an exhaustive list it provides a most useful 
guide to the extent of air-raid destruction. In contrast to the photographs, in which we see the 
confused atmosphere of destruction more than the maimed buildings themselves, Mr. John 
Summerson’s historical and elucidatory notes are models of lively and informative comment. 
They give the book a very real value, and their scholarship is just what is needed to fertilize the 
public interest in architecture that has been undoubtedly aroused by the violent overthrow of so 
many fine buildings. 

It is a pity that the several hundred photographs of present damage and engravings of past 
condition should not have been arranged with an eye to better proportion and effect. It is no 
doubt a fashion of the day to reduce good views to extinction and to enlarge the mediocre beyond 
reason, to crowd dissimilar photographs against one another, and to avoid at whatever cost a 
balanced and restful page. It is none the less a great disservice to the aim of such an album as this, 
which might have been so much more intelligible if it had followed a less eccentric course. But 
this is an age when things must be made difficult for us, and we are not the less grateful for the 
enterprise that has placed this important subject within the reach of all who value English build- 


ing and mourn its heavy losses. 
W. H. Goprrey 


Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln 1517-1531, vol. iii. Edited by A. Hamirron THompson. 
10 x6}. Pp. x+28g9. Lincoln Record Society, vol. xxxvii. Printed for the Lincoln Record 
Society, by the Hereford Times, Hereford, 1947. 


The third volume continues the visitation of religious houses by Bishops Atwater and Long- 
land, either in person or by commissaries, printed in alphabetical order from Leicester to 
Wymondley, and followed by the remarkable visitation of the Newarke College at Leicester. 
This survey of the monasteries in the last years before the Dissolution leaves an impression of 
decay in spiritual life and of frequent financial difficulties. Heads of houses were autocratic, 
some of them took revenues allocated to other officials, rendered no accounts, and kept their 
brethren in ignorance of the financial situation. Records were sometimes taken out of official 
custody, stewards and bailiffs insubordinate. ‘The brief report on Torksey priory after the bishop’s 
visitation in person in 1519 is curious; a year earlier the visitors of the Augustinian Canons had 
reported to the general chapter of their Order that at Torksey there was neither cloister nor 
dormitory and the prior was commanded to rebuild them under pain of suspension. At the same 
general chapter, the visitors certified that the prior of Wymondley had heedlessly sold a wood 
worth £100 for £30.! He resigned in 1520 and the new prior found the church in a dangerous 
condition and the bell tower had fallen. He sold 2 acres of wood to raise money for restoration, 
and when the bishop’s chancellor came on a visitation in 1530 the new bell tower was finished 
as far as the stonemasons’ work went. The visitations of three Oxford colleges give interesting 
glimpses of University life. Some of the Fellows of Brasenose testified that scholars were diligent 


1H. E. Salter, Chapters of Augustinian Canons, pp. 135, 136 (Canterbury and York Society). 
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in their studies; one Fellow admitted that he went hunting and took scholars of good repute with 
him for their recreation. There was a complaint that younger bachelors of arts got choice of 
rooms before their seniors. The Fellows of Lincoln did not dine in hall; one of them played 
bowls for money and led away younger men. At Oriel the question was raised whether the study 
of medicine was consistent with the statutes. The building of the college for Augustinian 
Canons had been long delayed, and money was still being collected for the purpose; at the 
visitation of Oseney in 1517 a request was made that some of the canons should be sent to study 
at Oxford; in that monastery, as in several others, there was no grammar-master to teach the 
younger canons. It was not surprising that the visitors were told of repairs needed to buildings 
and that rain came in through leaking roofs. Professor Hamilton Thompson has commented on 
the testimony omnia bene given to the visitors in some monasteries. There is an excellent subject 
index to the three volumes. 
Rosz GRAHAM 


Catalogue of Maps in the Essex Record Office 1566-1855. Edited by F. G. Emmison, F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.S., with a foreword by E. Lynam, D.Litt., F.S.A. Essex Record Office Publica- 
tions No. 3. 11 X83. Pp. xx+106+31 pls. Chelmsford: The Essex County Council, 
1947. 215. 


Apart from its value as the catalogue of a large collection of maps and plans of Essex and 
estates within the county, this work will be of interest to students because it provides a useful 
introduction to English cartographical productions from about the middle of the sixteenth 
century to the middle of the nineteenth. 

The catalogue is preceded by a short review of the history of cartography in Essex and a dis- 
cussion of some of the features that characterize early estate plans and manorial surveys. The 
introductory chapter also indicates some of the ways in which early plans and maps help the student 
of social conditions, the antiquary, and the philologist, and throw light upon the development of 
art and architecture as well as upon changes in land utilization. The charm of the early map, 
especially the privately prepared estate map, is adequately illustrated by the half-dozen repro- 
ductions in colour, and there are twenty-five half-tone illustrations of such good quality that one 
can, with the aid of a hand lens, read the names even on those which have involved considerable 
reduction. For those who are interested in the general rather than the local aspects of the subject 
there is an abbreviated edition containing the introduction and all the plates. 

The catalogue gives sufficient information about each recorded map—its origin, its appearance, 
and its contents—to enable the serious student to determine its value for his particular purpose. 
It is, for example, a little surprising to find that a plan of Ingatestone Hall, 1566, was, in effect, 
a guide to the plumbing system of the house and garden, whilst a plan of the Messing Hall 
Estate illustrates the way in which, even as late as 1650, some map-makers still preferred the crude 
diagrammatic outlines that are usually associated with the work of medieval cartographers. 

The Essex County Council is to be congratulated upon the segregation of so fine a collection 
of old manuscript maps that were, until recently, dispersed in country houses and solicitors’ 
offices. The catalogue, which is described by the editor, F. G. Emmison, as the ‘result of good 
team work in which every member of the Record Office has played a part’, may be commended 
to other county authorities for emulation. F.J.N 


A Description of the Ordnance Survey Medium Scale Maps. Ordnance Survey Office, Chessington, 
Surrey, 1947. Price 15. 6d. 


The Ordnance Survey classifies its publications as (a) small scales—the familiar }-inch, 
}-inch, and 1 inch toa mile, with others less important; (4) medium scales—z2 4 inches and 6 inches 
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to a mile; (c) large scales—25-inch, with some interesting new larger-scale maps of urban areas 
in prospect. 

The present pamphlet, a very well printed and neat production of 21 pages, deals in detail with 
the medium-scale maps. There are 12 plates, including Index maps to the new National Grid 
Series on the 1/25,000 scale (24 in. to the mile) which is now in active preparation. 

The pamphlet announces the intention to publish a 6-inch map on National Grid Sheet lines, 
in sheets each representing a square with sides 5 kilometres long, and invites recommendations 
regarding the detail to be shown and the manner of showing it. In the meantime a Provisional 
edition of the 6-inch map is being issued at a rate of 50 to 100 sheets a month. This consists of 
the old County Series of quarter-sheets with the National Grid lines superimposed, and, having 
regard to the extent to which the old series maps have been used to illustrate archaeological 
memoirs and have been referred to in connexion with precise indications of locality, it will be 
necessary for sets of the old sheets or of the present Provisional edition to be carefully preserved 
in libraries for reference. The boundaries and numbering of the sheets of the new map will be 
quite different. 

A 1/25,000, or 24 inch to the mile, map is now in preparation and is being published, also in 
a Provisional edition, at the rate of 40 sheets a month. This map is based upon the 6-inch map 
and incorporates what is described as ‘available revision material’. It is produced in Outline and 
Coloured editions, is attractive in appearance, and is convenient in use, since it gives the details 
we have come to associate with the 6-inch map on a reduced scale so that a larger area can be 
taken in at a glance. The revision is far from complete, and one sheet examined by the writer 
contains a score of items that are unsatisfactory from one cause or another. This is, however, 
a matter for collaboration rather than for criticism, because it is pointed out in the text of the 
pamphlet that the Director-General of the Survey specially invites constructive criticism from 
users of the sheets of the Provisional edition. It is intended that the map shall, as a result of pro- 
gressive improvements, be made as perfect as possible. 

The pamphlet contains much technical information on the Ordnance Survey work and dis- 
cusses future developments, particularly the Resurvey of Britain that is in prospect. It shows how 
all the new map series are to be interrelated, the National Grid being the linkage; the new 1-inch 
map, for example, has an index diagram from which to discover the designation of any larger- 
scale Ordnance Survey map or plan included in its area. 

This pamphlet should be on the reference shelf of all field-workers. 
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ANTIQUITY, no. 85, March 1948:—The Portuguese and the Indian Ocean: a review, by Elaine 
Sanceau; People without a history, by O. G. S. Crawford; Eel-spears, by C. Green; Fire-dogs again, by 
S. Piggott; The technique of prehistoric metal-work: a review, by V. Gordon Childe; Deraheib gold- 
mines, by the late Sir D. Newbold. 

No. 86, June 1948:—Archaeology in Nigeria: an official report; Notes on Minoan chronology, by 
R. W. Hutchinson; Recent work in the Dodecanese and Cyrenaica, by T. Buxton Brown; Open arable 
fields at Portland and elsewhere, by C. D. Drew; Nechtanesmere, by F. T. Wainwright; Reflections on 
Collingwood’s Idea of History, by J. S. Slotkin. 


ARCH. JOURN,., vol. 103:—Prehistoric Lincolnshire, by C. F. C. Hawkes with a note by H. E. Dudley; 
Roman Ancaster, Horncastle, and Caistor, by C. F. C. Hawkes; The Roman city of Lincoln, by I. A. 
Richmond; the four co/oniae of Roman Britain, by I. A. Richmond; Lincoln in the fifth century a.., by 
J. N. L. Myres; Pagan Anglian and other antiquities, and coins, by C. F. C. Hawkes and others; A lost 
inscription of pre-Danish age from Caistor, by C. A. R. Radford; Anglo-Danish Lincolnshire and the 
deserted villages of the Wolds, by C. F.C. Hawkes; Lincoln Cathedral: the eleventh-century design for 
the west front, by F. Saxl; The stained-glass decoration of Lincoln Cathedral in the thirteenth century, 
by J. Lafond; The Castle and City of Lincoln, by J. W. F. Hill, A. Hamilton Thompson, and others; 
Lincolnshire priories, abbeys, and parish churches, by Sir A. Clapham, K. Major, and others; Castles and 
country houses, monuments, and collections of pictures and sculpture, by Sir A. Clapham, M. Whinney, 
E. K. Waterhouse, and others. 


JOURN. SOC. ARMY HIST. RESEARCH, vol. 35, no. 104:—Trooper I. Harmer, roth Hussars, 
circa 1833, by Rev. P. Sumner; More light on Almanza: from the Hawley papers, by C. T. Atkinson; 
George IV’s Wardrobe accounts, 1793 to 1828, by Rev. P. Sumner. - 

Vol. 36, no. 105:—Sergeant Thoms, 15th Hussars, circa 1832, by Rev. P. Sumner; The 2nd/5 3rd 
in the Peninsular War, by S. H. F. Johnston; The Royal Fusiliers in 1790, by Rev. P. Sumner; Kettle- 
drums as trophies, by H. G. Farmer. 

Vol. 36, no. 106:—The 3rd (or King’s Own) Light Dragoons, 1832, by L. E. Buckell; The Trophy 
Ceremony at the Royal Hospital, by Capt. C. G. T. Dean; Scottish Militia Regiments, 1798-1881: 
their badges and buttons, by Maj. H. G. Parkyn; The Royal Artillery mounted band, 1748-1948, by 
H. G. Farmer; The proposed expedition to the River Plate in 1798, ed. by C. T. Atkinson; Private 
Bednell, 12th Lancers, circa 1832, by Rev. P. Sumner; An officer of the Black Watch in the American 
Revolution, by Rev. P. Sumner. 


ANNUAL OF BRIT. SCH. AT ATHENS, no. 42 (1947):—The Mycenaean pottery of Attica, by F. H. 
Stubbings; The Hoplite phalanx, by H. L. Lorimer; Athenian workshops around 700, by J. M. Cook; 
Hagios Nikolaos near Astakos in Akarnania, by S. Benton; Antiquities of Amari, by T. J. Dunbabin; 
The ancient docks on the promontory of Sunion, by E. J. A. Kenny; Some published inscriptions of 
Roman date from Cyprus, by T. B. Mitford; Notes on an inscription from Chios, by N. M. Kontoleon. 


BURLINGTON MAG., Feb. 1948:—Sculpture and painting chiefly from the Dominions of India and 
Pakistan exhibited at the Royal Academy of Arts: Prehistoric sculpture in the Exhibition and a note on 
certain figurines, by Stuart Piggott; Indian Sculpture at Burlington House, by Jeannine Auboyer; 
Western Indian painting in the sixteenth century: the origins of the Rajput School, by B. Gray; Mughal 
paintings at Burlington House, by E. F. Wellesz. 

March, 1948:—Early Ming blue-and-white, II, by G. Reitlinger and M. Button. 

April, 1948:—Nicholas Hilliard and Queen Elizabeth’s third great seal, by N. Blakiston. 


CAMDEN MISCELLANY, vol. 18:—The Benares diary of Warren Hastings, ed. by C. C. Davies; 
Some letters of the Duke of Wellington to his brother William Wellesley-Pole, ed. by Prof. Sir C. 
Webster; The Restoration Visitation of the University of Oxford and its Colleges, ed. by F. J. Varley. 
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CONNOISSEUR, Dec. 1947:—Indian painting, by V. S. Swaminathan; A toilet casket of the German 
Renaissance, by W. L. Hildburgh; Old Irish rosaries and rosary crosses, by E. A. McGuire; From true 
to false: a second study in woodcraft, by F. G. Roe; James Neale, potter, 1740-1814, by Capt. A. V. 
Sutherland-Graeme; The sources of ornament on a German wheel-lock arquebus, by J. F. Hayward; 
Pewter spoons, by Capt. A. V. Sutherland-Graeme. 

March 1948: Indian sculpture and bronzes—I, by V. S. Swaminathan; Wall seats and settles of the 
sixteenth century, by M. Adams-Acton; Duke William’s Chinese yacht, by Dr. B. Gardner; Huguenot 
clock and watch makers: additions and amendments to Britten, by R. N. Hill; Some XVIII-century 
fencing books, by J. D. Aylward; A Silesian gold embroidery of the fifteenth century, by B. Kurth; The 
Tristram casket: a recent acquisition by the British Museum. 


JOURN. EGYPTIAN ARCH., vol. 33:—Horemkhatuef of Nekhen and his trip to It-towe, by W. C. 
Hayes; Texts of Hatshepsut and Sethos I inside Speos Artemidos, by H. W. Fairman and B. Grdseloff; 
The wars of Sethos I, by R. O. Faulkner; A Syrian trading venture to Egypt, by N. de G. Davis and 
R. O. Faulkner; Some remarks on the terms 21 Ko and ANY! (ls, by E. Iversen; Graffiti at the 
Wadi el-‘Allaki, by Jaroslav Cerny; The position of Ast-Raset, by G. A. Wainwright; Four Kushite 
Colossi in the Sudan, by D. Dunham; Letters from Maspero to Amelia Edwards, by W. R. Dawson. 


FOLK-LORE, vol. 58:—The folk-lore of ancient Egyptian monuments, by L. V. Grinsell; The influence 
of Christianity on folk-lore, by E. O. James. 


GEOG. JOURN,., vol. 110, nos. 1-3:—The hill villages of England and Wales, by D. Sylvester. 


ENG. HIST. REVIEW, vol. 62, no. 245:—The Ely land pleas in the reign of William I, by E. Miller; 
The diplomatic preliminaries of the double election of 1257 in Germany, by Prof. C. C. Bayley; Notes 
on thirteenth-century judicial procedure, by C. Johnson. 

Vol. 63, no. 246:—The Sherburn indenture and the attack on the Despensers, 1321, by Prof. B. 
Wilkinson; The marriage of Isabelle of Angouléme, by F. A. Cazel and Prof. S. Painter; Another 
memorandum book of Elias Joneston. 


BULL. INST. HIST. RESEARCH, vol. 21, no. 63:—The present position of medieval studies in Eng- 
land, by P. Grierson; English medieval history: a survey of needs, by G. P. Cutting; The effects of the 
acquisition and of the loss of Gascony on the English wine trade, by Miss E. M. Carus-Wilson. 


TRANS. R. HIST. SOC., 4th ser., vol. 29:—The Duchy of Lancaster records, by R. Somerville; 
Prester John, by M. Letts; Henry VIII and Scotland, by Prof. J. D. Mackie; The organization of the 
Scottish Church in the twelfth century, by Miss M. Morgan; The Corporation of Bedford, 1647-64, 
by C. G. Parsloe. 


IRAQ, vol. 9, part 2:—Excavations at Brak and Chagar Bazar, part III: Catalogue, by M. E. L. Mallowan. 


NUM. CHRON., 6th ser., vol. 6, nos. 23-4:—The ancient coinage of Malta, by C. Seltman; Dives 
Anagnia, by H. Mattingly; On the ‘style’ of early Athenian Coins, by C. Seltman; The monetary systems 
of the Roman Empire from Diocletian to Theodosius I, by H. Mattingly; Islamic coins with Hindu types, 
by J. Walker; Notes on Greek and Kushan coins from N.W. India, by Maj.-Gen. H. L. Haughton; 
Some unpublished Roman and English coins, by B. W. Pearce; The Darfield hoard of Roman denarii, 
by J. Walker; The Cadeby (Doncaster) hoard, by N. Smedley; Coins from Hickleton (Yorkshire), by 
N. Smedley; A Civil War hoard from Canterbury, by J. Allan; A small Roman hoard from Winchester, 
by H. Mattingly; the Worle Camp (Somerset) hoard, the Redenhall (Norfolk) hoard, the Cranfield 
(Bedford) hoard, the Wiveliscombe (Somerset) hoard, 1946, by P. V. Hill; Two fourth-century over- 
strikes, by P. V. Hill; The Bermondsey hoard, by H. Mattingly; The Tuddenham (Suffolk) hoard of 
siliquae, by H. Mattingly and J. W. E. Pearce; Abraham Vanderdort and the coinage of Charles I, 
by D. F, Allen. 


MARINER’S MIRROR, vol. 34, no. 1:—The early history of Portsmouth Dockyard, 1496-1800, by 
Vice-Ad. Sir H. Kitson; The King’s College Chapel window ship, by K. Harrison; The Chinese war- 
junk, by C. R. G. Worcester; The first clipper, by H. I. Chapelle; The case of M. de la Touche, by 
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G. Rutherford; The mystery of the tonnage and dimensions of the Pelican—Golden Hind, by F. C, 
Prideaux Naish; The making and spreading of dugout canoes, by J. Hornell. 

Vol. 34, no. 2:—Some early British tea-clippers, by D. R. MacGregor; The binnacles of ship models, 
by Com. W. E. May; The early history of Portsmouth Dockyard (cont.); British central-battery ships, 
Swiftsure and Triumph, by Admiral G. A. Ballard. 


TRANS. MON. BRASS SOC., vol. 8, pt. 5:—-Scottish notes, 1, by F. A. Greenhill; The brasses of Burg- 
hill, Herefordshire, by Rev. E. G. Benson; A brass, formerly in Cherry Hinton church, Cambridgeshire, 
by Rev. G. Montagu Benton; A note on the brass of John Havelland, Langton Maltravers, Dorset, by 
D. W. Clark; a brass at Hunningham, Warwickshire, by G. F. B. Peirson; the brass at Snodland, Kent, 
to John, son of Lancaster King of Arms, by H. S. London; The Calt indent at St. Paul’s, Bedford, by 
F, W. Kuhlicke; The Ingylton tomb at Thornton, Bucks., by E. A. Greening Lamborn; Two altar 
tombs at Hitchin church, by H. C. Andrews; A brass at Cley-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, by Rev. C. L. S. 
Linnell. 


TRANS. ORIENTAL CERAMIC SOC., 1945-6:—Some remarks on pre-Ming and early fifteenth- 
century blue and white Chinese porcelains, by P. Boode; Note on a blue and white vase from the tomb 
of the Emperor Hsiian 'Té, by A. J. B. Kiddell; The wares of Kutani, by Soame Jenyns; Numbered 
Chiin ware, by G. J. Lee. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION QUARTERLY, July—Oct. 1947:—The beginnings of Phoenician 
epigraphy according to a letter written by Wilhelm Gesenius in 1835, by O. Eissenfeldt; Two connected 
problems relating to the Israelite settlement in Transjordan; II, by J. Simons; Moriah-Ariel, II, by 
Dr. S. Krauss; Architectural observations on some rock-cut tombs, by N. Avigad; Mistranslations, by 
G.R. Driver; A note on the Kenya Conference, by J. Waechter; A note on IV Ezra, by C. N. Bromehead. 


PROC. PREHIST. SOC. 1947:—The problem of the brocks, by Sir Lindsay Scott; Studies in the 
palaeolithic succession in England, no 3: Palaeoliths from St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, by T. T. Pater- 
son and C. F. Tebbutt; Second report of the Sub-Committee of the South-western Group of Museums 
and Art Galleries on the petrological identification of stone axes, by J. F. S. Stone and F. S. Wallis; 
The Stone Ages of the Libyan littoral: the results of a war-time reconnaissance, by C. B. M. McBurney; 
The Neolithic cultures of south-east Italy, by R. B. K. Stevenson; The technique of blade production in 
Mesolithic and Neolithic times, by A. S. Barnes; Prehistoric boats from North Ferriby, East Yorkshire, 
by E. V. Wright and C. W. Wright; A Neolithic site at Ronaldsway, Isle of Man, pt. 1, by J. R. Bruce 
and E. M. Megaw; pt. 2, by B. R.S. Megaw; A cemetery of the Ronaldsway culture at Ballateare, Jurby, 
Isle of Man, by G. Bersu; Prehistoric research in Switzerland, 1939-45, by K. Keller-Tarnuzzer. 


BULL. JOHN RYLANDS LIB., vol. 31, no. 1:—The Zu bud, by T. Fish. 


JOURN. WARBURG & COURTAULD INSTS., vol. 9:—An ‘antique’ reworking of an antique head, 
by R. B. Bandinelli; Medieval biographies of Ovid, by F. Ghisalberti; The origin of the word ‘humanist’, 
by A. Campana; Febris: a poetic myth created by Poliziano, by A. Perosa; The architecture of Brunel- 
leschi and the origins of perspective theory in the fifteenth century, by G. C. Argan; ‘Policy’ or the 
language of Elizabethan Machiavellianism, by N. Orsini; The pagan origins of the three-headed repre- 
sentation of the Christian Trinity, by R. Pettazzoni; Friedrich Creuzer and Greek historiography, by 
A. Momigliano. 


ARCH. AEL., 4th ser., vol. 25:—The origins of Northumbria, by P. Hunter Blair; Figured Samian from 
Benwell, 1938, by E. Birley; Northern Knights at Falkirk, 1298, by C. H. Hunter Blair; The ‘New 
River’ water supply for Newcastle upon Tyne, 1698-1723, by E. Hughes; The Herons of Chipchase, 
by W. P. Hedley; Anglian remains at St. Peter’s, Monkwearmouth, by E. Gilbert; A note upon two 
helmets from the Taylor collection in the Laing Art Gallery and Museum, by C. B. Stevenson and 
J. G. Mann; A medieval site in Weardale, by E. J. W. Hildyard and J. Charlton. 


BRADFORD ANTIQUARY, new series, pl. 34:—The hamlet or manor of Tyersall, by W. Robertshaw; 
The grant of the advowson of Addingham parish church; Excavations at East Riddlesden, by R. Butter- 
field and J. Wood; A Tong assessment petition; The Blue Bell, Haworth and Toller Lane Turnpike 
Trust, by H. I. Judson; A Saxton family note, by W. R.; Map of the Manor of Tyersall, 1720, by 
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L. R. A. Grove; Three old Allerton homesteads, by W. Robertshaw; Will of John Brooksbank of 
Bradford. 


TRANS. BRISTOL & GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCH. SOC., vol. 66:—Medieval Gloucester, by 
L. E. W. O. Fullbrook-Leggatt; The Gloucestershire woollen industry, 1100-1690, by R. Perry; The 
origin and geographical extent of the Hundred of St. Briavels in Gloucestershire, by C. E. Hart; The 
metes and bounds of the Forest of Dean, by C. E. Hart; The Arundells of Gloucestershire, by E. 
Arundell; John Workman, Puritan lecturer, by J. N. Langston; Pit-dwellings or not pit-dwellings, by 
T. Hay; Lydney ships, by F. H. Harris; Some notes on Deighton, Gookin, Terrill and Giffard of 
Brimpsfield, by G. A. Moriarty; A Roman coin found below Aust Cliff, by S. Smith; The Roman site 
at Sea Mills, 1945-6, by G. C. Boon with notes by Dr. J. Baxter, A. Mitchison, and G. R. Stanton. 


RECORDS OF BUCKS., vol. 15:—The architectural history of Marlow and neighbourhood, by H. M. 
Colvin; The Renaissance monuments of Buckinghamshire, by K. A. Esdaile; A discovery at Thornton, 
by E. A. Greening Lamborn; One hundred years of the Records, by G. Eland. 


PROC. CAMBRIDGE ANT. SOC., vol. 40:—John Mortlock III, ‘Master of the Town of Cambridge’, 
1755-1816, by H. M. Cam; The Marriage Register at Queens’ College, Cambridge, by Rev. J. F. 
Williams; Extracts from Sawston Parish Register: a supplementary note, by J. H. Bullock; Local charac- 
ter in the ancient architecture of Cambridgeshire, by T. D. Atkinson; Cambridgeshire field systems, with 
a hand-list of Cambridgeshire Enclosure Acts and Awards, by W. E. Tate. 

Vol. 41:—Horseheath Hall and its owners, by C. E. Parsons; The Lord Lieutenants of Cambridge- 
shire, by Lt.-Col. L. Tebbutt; No. 5 Market Hill, Cambridge, by Sir Alfred Clapham; Queen Philippa’s 
pews in Ely Cathedral, by T. D. Atkinson; the Roman site at Lakenheath, by Grace Briscoe; Cratendune: 
a problem of the Dark Ages, by Gordon Fowler; a sword of Nydam type from Ely Fields Farm, near 
Ely, by H. Maryon; An Early Iron Age site on Hills Road, Cambridge, by A. E. P. Collins. 


JOURN. DERBY. ARCH. & N. H. SOC., no. 67:—Musical life in Derby in the 18th and rgth centuries, 
by S. Taylor; Ecton mines, by N. Kirkham; The Wolley MSS. account of the Manor of Pleasley, by 
W. E. Godfrey; Notes on an ancient kiln at Parwich, by W. H. Hanbury; Early Scandinavian settle- 
ment in Derbyshire, by F. T. Wainwright. 


PROC. DEVON ARCH. EXPLORATION SOC., vol. 3, pt. 3:—The sites at Westward Ho and 
Yelland, by E. H. Rogers; Report of the Exeter Excavation Committee; Flint implements from Sid- 
mouth, by E. E. Smith. 


PROC. DORSET N.H. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 68:—A palaeolith from Sherborne, by W. J. Arkell; The 
mystery of the low side window and a possible solution, by E. C. Chancellor; The Dorset properties of 
the Nunnery of St. Mary, Clerkenwell, by W. O. Hassall; Ten carved oak roof-bosses from the church 
of St. Edward, King and Martyr, Corfe Castle, by G. Dru Drury; A Dorset King of Arms: Arthur 
Squibbs, Clarenceux, 1646-50, by H. S. London and G. D. Squibb; The plates in Hutchin’s History of 
Dorset, by G. D. Squibb. 


ESSEX REV. vol. 57, no. 225:—Danbury Place—Park-Palace in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
by M. Hopkirk; The moated site at Mundon—a footnote, by Lt.-Col. A. R. Solly; Charles Gray, M.P. 
of Colchester, by L. C. Sier; Household goods at Great Bromley Hall, 1763, by C. Partridge; Elemen- 
tary education of the poor in Essex in the early nineteenth century, by R. D. Bodley; The old City family 
of Say and its connexion with Essex, by L. G. H. Horton-Smith; The account-book of an eighteenth- 
century Maldon tradesman, by F. W. Steer. 

Vol. 57, no. 226:—More Essex Friends of the Restoration period, by F. Hull; Further notes and 
memories of Vange, by Mrs. J. K. Payne; Essex Record Office accessions, 1947, by F. G. Emmison; 
A brief summary of the services of the West Essex Yeomanry Cavalry, 1830-77, by G. O. Rickword; 
The strip system of cultivation in Buckhurst Hill in the thirteenth century, by E. J. Erith; The ‘Quakers’ 
Mount’, Bannister Green, Felsted, by C. W. Trow; Londoney’s Farm, Essex, a century ago, by G. E. 
Fussell. 


SOCIETE JERSIAISE: BULLETIN ANNUEL, 1943-4:—The leopards of England and the Channel 
Islands, by N. V. L. Rybot. 
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1945—6:—Le Baron de Frénilly et son séjour 4 Jersey en 1815; Cervus e/aphus jerseyensis, and other 
fauna in the 25-ft. beach of Belle Hougue Cave, Jersey, by F. E. Zeuner; The St. Lawrence perquage, 
by G. S. Knocker. 

1947:—Philippe D’Auvergne, by P. le Geyt dit Rauvet; Dix années de fouilles 4 Jersey, by C. Burdo; 
The ‘percage’ from St. Peter’s church to the sea, by J. M. Marett; Le Moulin Desgouttespluye, by 
J. M. Marett; St. Peter’s parish field piece, by W. Godfray. 


TRANS. LANCS. & CHESHIRE ANT. SOC., vol. 58:—Lancashire markets in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, by G. H. Tupling; Upholland and the Fleetwood family, by J. J. Bagley; A rental of the 
Lancashire lands of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, trans. by R. S. France; The Scandinavians 
in Lancashire, by F. T. Wainwright; Some early records of the port of Lancaster, by R. C. Jarvis; Some 
notes on ancient defensive posts in Salford, by C. P. Hampson; Surnames in Lancashire, by E. B. Leech; 
The bells of Cheshire to the commencement of the 18th century, by F. H. Crossley; Addendum on the 
Wigan bell-founders, by A. J. Hawkes; Lancashire ports and the Isle of Man illicit trade to the date of 
the Revestment, by R. C. Jarvis; New light on the Battle of Brunanburh, by C. P. Hampson; Further 
views on Brunanburh, by F. W. Hogarth; Manchester Cathedral restorations, by J. H. Worthington. 


TRANS. HIST. SOC. LANCS. & CHES., vol. 95:—The Churchwardens’ accounts of Prescot, 1523- 
1607, pt. 2, by F. A. Bailey; Church building in Cheshire during the thirteenth century, by F. H. 
Crossley; Liverpool’s early Customs Collectors, by A. C. Wardle; Four Roman bronze statuettes from 
Lake Nemi, by P. Nelson; Sixteenth century Salford Portmoot records, by R. S. France; Three docu- 
ments concerning the constables of Newton with Scales, 1687—g0, by G. H. Millner; A fifteenth century 
Altcar inventory, by R. S. France; Corn measures in the eighteenth century, by R. Walker; Lancashire 
Justices of the Peace in 1583, by R. S. France. 


TRANS. LEICESTER. ARCH. SOC., vol. 23, pt. 2:—-Churchwardens accounts of Stathern, 1630-77, 
trans. & ed. by Rt. Rev. F. J. Western; The depopulation returns for Leicestershire in 1607, by L. A. 
Parker; The Minute Book of a Leicestershire enclosure, by M. W. Beresford; Church of St. Nicholas, 
Lockington, by A. Herbert. 


LINCS. HISTORIAN, No. 2:—Field archaeology in Lincolnshire, by C. W. Phillips; Domesday wood- 
' land in Lincolnshire, by H. C. Darby; Lincolnshire ethnology, by W. Johnson; A Lincolnshire ballad, 
by M. W. Barley. 


UNIV. OF LONDON, INST. OF ARCH. THIRD ANNUAL REP. 1946:—lIndia and the Bronze 
Age Orient, by Stuart Piggott; Archaeology as a social science, by V. G. Childe. 


PROC. S.A. NEWCASTLE, 4th ser., vol. 11, no. 2:—A record of Milecastle 18 (East Wallhouses) in 
1687, by W. P. Hedley; Two 18th-century letters, by C. R. Hudleston; The will of Robert Midford of 
Seghill, 1711, trans. by C. H. Hunter Blair; The miner’s bond in Northumberland and Durham, by 
Hylton Scott; A foundation stone in South Street, by C. R. Whalton. 

4th ser., vol. 11, no. 3:—A piece of Trier ware from Warkworth, by E. Birley; The miner’s bond, 
pt. 2, by Hylton Scott; Fragment of a Roman tombstone in the Wall, by R. P. Wright; Alexander of 
Lilburn, by A. J. Lilburn; Extracts from the books of St. Mary’s Church, Gateshead, pt. I, by M. Hope 
Dodds; The inscription on the effigy in Warkworth Church, by E. Miller. 


NORFOLK ARCH., vol. 28, pt. 4:—The Romano-British village at Needham, Norfolk, by S. Frere and 
R. Clarke; Inventions of Norfolk church goods (1552), by H. B. Walters; St. Bartholomew, Heigham, 
by J. F. Williams; Mesolithic sites in Norfolk, by J. E. Sainty; The Norfolk properties of the Nunnery 
of St. Mary Clerkenwell and the Capra family, by W. O. Hassall; Church bells of Norwich, by A. G. G. 
Thurlow; Northwold Churchwardens’ accounts, 1626-1795, by P. Millican. 

Vol. 29: The early days of the Society, by B. Cozens-Hardy; A century of Norfolk prehistory, by J. E. 
Sainty and R. R. Clarke; Three Carrow account rolls, by L. J. Redstone; The bells of Norwich Cathedral, 
by A. G. G. Thurlow; The Brownes of Wacton, by H. Stanford London; Civic sword- and mace-rests 
in Norfolk, by S. J. Wearing; Great Yarmouth under Queen Mary, by W. Edgar Stephens; A medieval 
tapestry in the Norwich Castle Museum, by E. A. Kent; Parson Russell’s reply to Blomefield’s queries, 
by W. J. Blake; The Butts family of Norfolk, by F. W. Steer; Chantries in the Duchy of Lancaster in 
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Norfolk, 1548, by B. Cozens-Hardy; The laws of the Goldsmiths of Norwich, 1624, by R. Pearce 
Gould; the Gildencroft in Norwich, by E. A. Kent; Drayton Lodge, by H. D. Barnes; Joseph Burney, 
the dancing master, by P. Millican. 


PROC. SOMERSET. ARCH. & N.H. SOC., vol. 92:—A hoard of late Roman coins found on Castle 
Hill, Wiveliscombe, 1946, by H. St. George Gray and H. Mattingly; Monumental brasses of Somerset, 
pt. 16, by A. B. Connor; Nicholas Stone’s monument to Sir John Wyndham at St. Decuman’s, Watchet, 
by R. H. D’Elboux; Part of a glass bowl from Ham Hill, S. Somerset, by D. B. Harden; Remains of a 
boat, Meare, Somerset, by H. St. George Gray. 


TRANS. N. STAFFS. F.C., vol. 81:—The rectangular-shafted pre-Norman crosses of North Stafford- 
shire, by T. Pape. 

PROC. SUFFOLK INST. ARCH. & N.H., vol. 24, pt. 1:—Restoration of a XVI century farmhouse in 
Suffolk, by A. Welford; Suffolk tradesman’s tokens of the XVII century, by the Earl of Cranbrook; 
Old time saltworks in Suffolk, by E. R. Cooper; An Armada Chest, by H. Copinger-Hill; ‘Bread iron’, 
by H. Copinger-Hill; Agnes Strickland and her birth-place, by E. R. Cooper; Report on the removal 
of a tumulus on Martlesham Heath, Suffolk, by G. Maynard and H. E. P. Spencer. 


SURREY A.C., vol. 49:—The future of archaeological societies, by Sir F. Kenyon; Some remarkable 
flints from West Surrey Mesolithic sites, by W. F. Rankine; A pre-Roman trackway to the Sussex iron- 
field, by J. Graham; Report on excavations at the site of the Early Iron Age camp in the grounds of 
Queen Mary’s Hospital, Carshalton, Surrey, by A. W. G. Lowther; Winchester House, Southwark, by 
S. Toy; Braboeuf Manor, by Lt.-Col. J. A. C. Younger and S. Toy. 


TRANS. THOROTON SOC., vol. 51:—Bolsover Castle, by F. W. C. Gregory; Ancient glass in Not- 
tinghamshire, by N. Truman; St. Ann’s Well maze, by F. Oswald; A list of words illustrating the 


Nottinghamshire dialect, by the late E. L. Guilford. 


WILTS. ARCH. & N.A. MAG., vol. 52, no. 187:—A Longford MS., by H. C. Brentnall; Notes on some 
North Wiltshire chambered tombs, by Prof. S. Piggott; Ancient masons’ marks, by H. V. Overfield; 
The early history of the manors in Amesbury, by R. B. Pugh; Wiltshire place- and field-names, II, by 
Brig. E. Felton Falkner; Report on the hair from the barrows of Winterslow, by J. L. Stoves; Edington 
and Cranborne Manor, by D. V. Seth-Smith; The botany of the Saxon Charters, by H. C. Brentnall. 


TRANS. WOOLHOPE N.F.C., vol. 32, pt. 1:—Potteries and pots in North Herefordshire, by G. 
Marshall; Philip Clissett, a Bosbury chairmaker, Inventory of a weaver’s goods, 1679, by F. C. Morgan; 
The Herefordshire portion of the ancient Forest of Dean, by C. E. Hart; The prehistoric occupation of 
Cefu Hill, near Craswall, by R. S. G. Robinson; The coaching era at Hereford, by W. H. Howse; The 
origin of some early Herefordshire coats of arms, by G. Marshall; Pedigree of Skipwith of Grantham, 


by P. Morgan. 


YORKS. ARCH. JOURN. part 145:—Richard Rolle of Hampole, by C. E. Whiting; The extent and 
character of recusancy in Yorkshire, 1604, by A. G. Dickens; Cruck-framed buildings in Yorkshire, by 
J. Walton; New light on the chartularies of Monkbretton Priory, by J. S. Purvis; An old lithograph of 
some historical interest and importance. Peel’s early education, by J. W. Houseman; Herbert Knowles, 
1797-1817, by L. P. Wenham; The battle of Winwaed and the Sutton Hoo ship burial, by J. W. 
Walker; The site of Robin Hood’s grave, by W. B. Crump; Roman Yorkshire, ed. by Miss D. Greene. 


TRANS. YORKS. PHIL. SOC., 1946-7:—A Bronze Age urn with associated flints from Troutsdale, 
N.R. Yorks., by D. Waterman; Two further examples of Roman ‘votive lanterns’, by D. Waterman. 


TRANS. GEORGIAN SOC. E. YORKS., vol. 2, pt. 2:—The Georgian manner: art and architecture, 
1714-1830, by Prof. A. E. Richardson; Buckton Hall, by F. Johnson; Two houses of the Etherington 
family, by R. A. Alec-Smith. 

FRIENDS OF DUNBLANE CATH., vol. 5, pt. 2:—Early medieval stained glass, by Miss M. I. Wood; 
The organs of Dunblane Cathedral, by J. F. Lamb. 
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TRANS. GLASGOW ARCH. SOC., new series, vol. 11:—Megalithic tombs in Scotland and Ireland, by 
Prof. V. Gordon Childe; Bronze Age graves at Ferniegair, Hamilton, by A. G. Miller; Three sites at 
Portinnisherrich, Loch Awe, by W. A. Anderson; A stone flaking site at Burghead, Morayshire, by J. M. 
Davidson; Notes on some old gravestones in Cathcart churchyard, by J. Gilmour; Multures, by H. 
McIntosh; The scraper in prehistoric culture, by A. D. Lacaille; Provan Hall, by J. J. Waddell; Both- 
well Castle reconsidered, by W. Douglas Simpson. 


TRANS. HAWICK ARCH. SOC., 1947:—Lilliesleaf and its old roads, by Rev. J. McKenzie; The 
Roberton and Hassendean kirk bells, by G. Watson; The register of monumental inscriptions in Heri- 
tor’s Area, Wellogate Cemetery, Hawick, Roxburghshire, by J. H. Haining. 


JOURN. HIST. SOC. OF CHURCH IN WALES, vol. 1:—Geraldus Cambrensis and Wales, by Prof. 
C. H. Williams; The inimitable Chancellor Bogo de Clare, by the Lord Bishop of Swansea and Brecon; 
The vicarage and tythes of Nevern in Pembrokeshire, by B. G. Charles; Dr. John Davies of Mallwyd, 
1570-1664, by Rev. Chancellor J. W. James; The deprivation and exile of Bishop Richard Davies, by 
G. Williams; The Welsh medieval dioceses, by Prof. A. Hamilton Thompson; The personality of a 
Welsh cleric, 1634, by Major F. Jones. 


ULSTER JOURN. ARCH., vol. 10, pts. 1 and 2:—Types of rath in Southern Ulster, by O. Davies; 
The woodlands of Ulster in the early seventeenth century, by E. McCracken; The Dublin—Belfast 
coach, by A. Riddell; The rath in Townland Lissue, Co. Antrim. Report on excavations in 1946, by 
G. Bersu; Bog butter: another explanation, by E. Estyn Evans; The site Carrickabraghy, by M. Dobbs; 
Some newly reported bronze implements, by E. Estyn Evans; A relic of the Irish famine (1846-7), by 
T. Thompson; Norman grave slabs (additions to U.J.A., ix, 36), by R. C. Davidson; The castles of 
County Cavan, pt. 1, by O. Davies; A County Armagh mendicant badge inscribed ‘Shankill Poor 1699’, 
by T. G. F. Paterson. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH., vol. 51, no. 3:—A Greek mirror—ancient or modern? by G. M. A. 
Richter and C. Alexander; Stone Age cultures in Turkey, by Sevket Aziz Kansu; The career of Her- 
monax, by F. P. Johnson; The technique of Greek metal vases and its bearing on vase forms in metal 
and pottery, by D. K. Hill; The ostracism of Xanthippos, by A. E. Raubitschek; A lekythos from 
Skopelos, by G. Bakalakis; A Nolan amphora of the Kleophrades painter, by L. Budde. 


ART BULLETIN, Dec. 1947:—The ‘Dome of Heaven’ in Asia, by A. C. Soper; The sarcophagus in 
St. Ambrogio and St. Ambrose, by A. Katzenellenbogen; The architects of the Chapel at Greenwich 
Hospital, by L. Lewis. 

March 1948:—Illustrations to the Priscillian Prologues in the gospel manuscripts of the Carolingian 
Ada School, by R. M. Walker; A marble relief attributable to Donatello and some associate stuccos, by 
W. L. Hildburgh; Documents, mostly new, relating to Florentine painters and sculptors of the fifteenth 
century, by R. G. Mather. 


BERYTUS, vol. 7, fasc. 1:—The Parthian temple, by Clark Hopkins; Mors Voluntaria, mystery cults 
on mosaics from Antioch, by Doro Levi; The warrior with plumed helmet, a study of Syro-Cappa- 
docian cylinder seals and bronze figurines, by E. Porada; Early Islamic and christian lamps, by F. E. Day. 

Vol. 7, fasc. 2:—Inscribed tiles from the synagogue of Dura, by J. Obermann. 

Vol. 8, fasc. 2:—Notes on Seleucid and Parthian chronology, by E. J. Bickermann; Critical notes on 
Karanis Ostraca, by H. C. Youthie; A Greek mortuary tablet belonging to Yale University, by C. C. 
Torrey; Three Achaemenian tags, by A. Goetze; The Emperor Theophilus and the Lagbe hoard, by 
A. R. Bellinger. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 6, no. 4:—The significance and origin of Gen. 6, 1-4, 
by E. G. Kraeling; The holy man in Israel, a study in the development of prophecy, by C. Sauerbrei; 
The Nauri Decree of Seti I; a translation and analysis of the legal portion, by W. F. Edgerton; The 
artist of the Egyptian Old Kingdom, by J. A. Wilson; The shoulder ornament of Near Eastern lions, 

by H. J. Kantor. 

Vol. 7, no. 1:—A much-copied letter of the Early Middle Kingdom, by W. C. Hayes; Neue keil- 
schriftliche Umschreibungen agyptischer Namen aus den Bogazkéytexten, von E. Edel; The date and 
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background of-Zephaniah, by J. P. Hyatt; The sepulchres of the kings of the House of David, by 
S. Yeivin; The shoulder ornament of the Near Eastern lions, by A. J. Arkell; Dr. Waterman’s views con- 
cerning the Solomonic Temple, by G. E. Wright; A rebuttal, by L. Waterman. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEAL. REGISTER, January, 1948:—Sir Richard Wheathill of 
Calais: an Appleton ancestor, by C. J. Jacobs; The Manchester family of Rhode Island (concl.), by A. C. 
and R. C. Manchester; Christ Church, Boston, records (concl.), by M. K. Babcock; Genealogical 
research in England. The origin of the Puttenhams, by A. V. Woodman; Stephen Hopkins of the May- 
flower and some of his descendants (cont.), by M. Griffith. 

April, 1948:—The Alden lineage of William Cullen Bryant, by H. P. Long; The parentage and 
ancestry of Dr. Richard Palgrave of Charleston, Mass., by G. A. Moriarty; Stephen Hopkins of the 
Mayflower and some of his descendants (cont.), by M. Griffith; The Kimberley genealogy (cont.), by 
Mrs. A. J. Trethewey. 


SPECULUM, October, 1947:—The Old Man of the Mountain, by C. E. Nowell; From Segontium to 
Sinadon—the legends of the Cité Gaste, by R. S. Loomis; Military service and the development of 
nationalism in England, 1272—1327, by B. C. Keeney; The Pé/erinage de Charlemagne in new light on 
Saint Denis, by A. Adler: Seigneurial administration in twelfth-century Montpellier, by A. R. Lewis; 
On writing and printing Gothic, II, by F. P. Magoun Jr.; A note on Ibn Quzman, by A. R. Nykl. 

Jan. 1948:—Romania, the Latin Empire of Constantinople, by R. L. Wolff; Royal demesne, parlia- 
mentary taxation, and the realm, by R. S. Hott; John of Avesnes and Richard of Cornwall, by H. S. 
Lucas; The text of Merlin’s Prophecies, by G. H. Gerould. 


WIENER PRAHISTORISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT, 2. Halbjahrsheft, 30. Jahrg. 1943:—Die Grund- 
lagen der vorderasiatischen Chronologie, von A. Ungnad; Schnurkeramische Vorlaufer der Aunjetitzer 
Hammeraxte aus Stein, von J. Neustupny; Zwei Grabfunde der jitngeren Urnenfelderzeit von Millowitz, 
Landkreis Nikolsburg, von C. Pescheck; Ein reiches Spathallstattgrab in Linz-Schérgenhub (Ober- 
donau), von F. Stroh; Die Wallburg Scheibenstuhl, Gemeinde Nenzing (Vorarlberg). Ausgrabung 
1942, von A. Hild. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE, tome 57:—La sagesse préparée pour les élus, par J. Dupont; Une ancienne 
version latine inédite de deux homélies de S. Basile, par D. Amand; Hilarius Gallicano cothurno attol- 
litur, par P. Antin; Collection antique de sermons de S. Augustin, par C. Lambot; Le sermon cxi de 
S. Augustin, par C. Lambot; Prédication et rhétorique au temps de S. Augustin, par J. Leclercq; La 
compilation augustinienne de Florus sur l’apétre, par C. Charlier; Consultationes Zacchaei Christiani 
et Apollonii Philosophi: a source of S. Isidore of Seville, by A. C. Lawson; Une catéchése baptismale du 
IX¢ siécle, par A. Wilmart; Un bréviaire de Cluny, par D. P. Blanchard. 


LE BLASON, June 1946:—Le nom, par W. van Hille; Quartiers et ascendances Malinoises, par O. le 

Maire (continued in subsequent numbers). 

July 1946:—Livre de raison van Vreckem-van Beughem, 1684-1765; Un ex-libris aux armes du 
Comte de Lauderdale. 

August, 1946:—Pilier aux armes de la famille de Limbourg, par O. le Maire. 

Sept. 1946:—Livre de raison Vreckem-van Beughem (cont.). 

Oct. 1946:—Un document inédit sur les origines de Raoul le Maire, Chancelier de Flandre au XV° 
siécle, par O. le Maire. 

Nov.—Dec. 1946:—L’origine des Nedonchel d’aprés les sceaux armoriés, par Dr. Feuchére; Notice 
sur les divers blasons dans la postérité male d’une méme famille, par G. Dansaert. 

Jan. 1947:—Heraldique Montoise. Quartiers et alliances de la famille de Patoul, par O. de Patoul. 

Feb. 194.7:—Armorial Bruxellois, 1, par F. Koller; Les douze familles de Bailleul, par Dr. P. Feuchére. 

March—May, 1947:—Armorial Bruxellois, 11, par F. Koller; Aanteekeningen betreffende het 
Geslacht le Maire, van B. W. van Schijndel; La famille de Vylder 4 Malines, par O. le Maire. 

June—Sept. 194.7:—Les seigneurs de Tupigny et leur parenté en Belgique, par Meurgey de Tupigny; 
Un document inédit sur les origines de Raoul le Maire (cont.); Généalogie de la famille Fiocardo, par 
F. Koller; Messire Aliboron de Schaerbeek, par R. M. van den Haute; Les ancétres de Gérard de 
Groesbeek, prince-évéque de Liége, 1564-1580, par G. Bonhomme. 
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Oct.-Dec. 1947:—Les douze familles de Bailleul (cont.); Histoire de la seigneurie de Paddeschoot 
et de ses seigneurs, par F. Koller. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tomus 64, fasc. 3 et 4:—Une correspondance de Papebroch avec les 
moniales de la Chaise-Dieu-du-Theil 4 propos de S. Juvence, martyr catacombaire, par M. Coens; 
Recherches sur les débuts de la controverse pascale chez les Celtes, par P. Grosjean; Publications récentes 
de textes hagiographiques grecs, III (1940-7), par F. Halkin; Le dossier copte de S. Pachéme et ses 
rapports avec la tradition grecque. 


ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA, vol. 17, fasc. 1-3:—Studies in Julio-Claudian iconography, by V. H. 
Poulsen; Ancient textile techniques in Egypt and Scandinavia, by M. Hald; The Vikso helmets, 
A Bronze Age votive find from Zealand, by N. Norling-Christensen; The Ladby ship anchor, by C. V. 
Sglver; Some Scandinavian Iron Age: bronze brooches, by T. Ramskon; Another blade handle of 
reindeer antler, by V. Nielsen. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. D’ARCHEOLOGIE COPTE, tome 11:—La stéle funéraire copte a motif archi- 
tectural, par A. Badawy; The baptismal rite of the Coptic Church, by O. H. E. Khs-Burmester; Echelle 


mystique chrétienne dessinée sur lin, par G. Michailidés; Doxologies in the Coptic Church, II, by Yassa 
‘Abd Al-Masih. 


JOURN. CORK HIST. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 52, no. 176:—The Irish College of Bordeaux. Some Cork 
associations with the Gironde, by Rev. T. J. Walsh; Some notes on the wall-paper industry in Cork in 
the eighteenth century, by Ada K. Longfield; A manuscript of Gaelic Cork, by D. O h-Ealuighthe; 
A cinerary urn from Oatencake, Midleton, Co. Cork, by M. J. O’Kelly; the ancient library of Cashel, 
by R. W. Jackson; Some researches in ancient Irish law (cont.), by L. O Buachalla; Studies in Water- 
ford history, IV, by S. Pender; Legal documents relating to Fermoy, Castlelyons, and other parts of 
East Cork, by J. T. Collins. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 51, nos. 3, 4:—Les vieilles alluvions de l’Ornain et de l’Aute et le Mam- 
mouth, par A. Paque et R. Vaufrey; Réflexions sur la raciologie de la carie dentaire, par L. Pales; La 
composition raciale de ’ancienne Egypte, par F. Falkenburger. 

Tome 51, nos. 5, 6:—Les derniers objets magdaléniens d’Isturitz, par R. de Saint-Périer; Réflexions 


sur la raciologie de la carie dentaire, par L. Pales; Gravures pariétales inédites de la Grotte Chabot, par 
M. Louis. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, Juillet-Septembre, 1947:—Dionysos combattant le géant, par F. Vil- 
lard; Le site antique d’Olbia prés d’Hyéres (Var), par J. Coupry et F. Descroix; Nouveaux monuments 
antiques de la Bulgarie, par D. Tsontchev; Arpentage antique en Normandie, par L. Musset; L’Arc des 
Changeurs 4 Rome, par J. Heurgon; Le palais de Théodoric-le-Grand a Galeata, par P. i 

Octobre~Décembre, 1947:—Le nom des Grecs en ancien égyptien et l’antiquité des Grecs en Egypte, 
par P. Montet; Thésée 4 Délos, par P. de La Coste-Messeliére; Habitations irlandaises du Haut Moyen 
Age, par F. Henry; A propos des chateaux de plan polygonal, par A. Bon; Est-ce un faux?, par C. Picard; 
Revue des publications épigraphiques relatives 4 l’antiquité romaine, par A. Merlin. 


PREHISTOIRE, Tome 10:—Les peintures de l’Age du Métal en France méridionale, par Abbé A. 
Glory, J. Sanz Martinez, P. Georgeot et H. Neukirch; Des chevaux de Mouriés aux chevaux de 


Roqueperluse. Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire de la vallée du Rhéne avant la conquéte romaine, 
par F. Benoit. 


SYRIA, tome 25, fasc. 1 et 2:—Déchiffrement des textes pseudo-hiéroglyphiques de Byblos, par E. 
Dhorme; L’origine de l’alphabet et son évolution premiére, d’aprés les découvertes de Byblos, par R. 
Dussaud; Deux inscriptions araméennes trouvées prés du lac Sevan (Arménie), par A. Dupont-Sommer; 
Une proclamation séleucide relative au temple de Jérusalem, par E. Bikerman; Deux fresques omey- 
yades, par D. Schlumberger; Note sur l’archidiocése d’Apamée et les conquétes de Raymond de Saint- 
Gilles en Syrie du nord, par J. Richard; La préhistoire de la Syrie et du Liban, par M. Pervés. 


GERMANIA, Jahrgang 23, Heft 4:—Ein neuer spiralkeramischer Kreis an der Nordostkiiste der Adria, 
von P. Reinecke; Zu Formenschatz und Datierung der éstlichen ‘Badener’ Kultur, von F. Holste; Ein 
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GuBformenfund der spaten Bronzezeit aus Siidost-Siebenbiirgen, von A. Prox; Eine laténezeitliche 
Eisenverhiittungsanlage in der Minnerbach bei Siegen, von H. Behaghel; Friihrémisches Brandgrab mit 
Tierfiguren aus Kreuznach, von L. Hussong; Stier und Hirsch aus einem friihrémischen Brandgrab von 
Kreuznach, von E. Kriiger; Zur Geschichte der Hermunduren, von L. Schmidt; Die friihbyzantinische 
Fibel von Mengen, von H. ZeiB. 

Jahrgang 24:—Die Venus von DraBburg, von K. Willvonseder; Frihbronzezeitliche Sicheln aus 
Siiddeutschland, von F. Holste; Ein keramischer Hortfund der friihen Bronzezeit aus Trausdorf, von 
R. Pittioni; Spatkeltische Viereckschanze bei Mainburg, von W. Hardes und K. H. Wagner; Rémische 
Lose in Tiergestalt, von G. Behrens; Rémische Dolchscheiden mit Tauschierung und Emailverzierung, 
von K. Exner; Antike Ausbesserung an einem rémischen Bronzeeimer aus dem Rhein bei Speyer, von 
V. Toepfer; Der rémische Gutshof bei Laufenburg, von E. Samesreuther; Grabungen in dem spatré- 
mischen Kastell auf dem Minsterberg von Breisach, von R. Nierhaus; Zur Verbreitung der spatré- 
mischen Eifelkeramik am Oberrhein, von R. Nierhaus; Ein eiserner Spangenhelm in Kairo, von K. H. 
Dittmann; Bandkeramische Siedlungen bei Kéln, von C. Redlich; Ein schnurkeramisches Hockergrab 
in Linz a. D., von F. Stroh; Ein neuartiger Kreisgrabenfriedhof bei Datteln, von H. Bell und H. Hoff- 
mann; Ein Grab der Hiigelgraber-Bronzezeit bei Darmstadt, von F. Behn; Die Bernsteinschieber von 
Kakovatos, von G. v. Merhart; Ringe vom Stanominer Typus in Mitteldeutschland, von W. A. v. 
Brunn; Ein Keltenschild aus Agypten, von W. Kimmig; Eine Eisenverhiittungsanlage der Laténezeit 
im Oppidum auf dem Michelsberg bei Kelheim-Donau, von H. Behaghel; Zur Verbreitung der Boden- 
zeichen auf spitkeltischen KammstrichgeféBen, von M. Hell; Ein neues Wangionengrab aus Alzey, 
von G. Behrens; Bronzekessel mit Weihinschrift aus dem Rhein bei Speyer, von H. Klumbach; Ein 
gallo-rémischer Tempel bei Bretten, von J. Alfs; Sachsische Deckelbestattungen, von K. Waller; Uber 
rotgefairbte postglazial Béden im Gebiet des Oberrheins, von R. Lais; Beitrige zur Kenntnis der pra- 
historischen Bergkristallindustrie aus Mahren, von J. Skutil; Ein pfalzischer Feuerbock der Urnenfelder- 
zeit mit Rinderkopfende, von W. Dehn; Die Stellung des Graberfeldes von Datteln, Kr. Recklinghausen, 
im Rahmen der Kreisgrabenfriedhéfe, von H. Hoffmann; Der frihhallstattische Hortfund von 
Schénberg in Steiermark, von W. Schmid; Ein eisernes Tiillenbeil mit Bronzetauschierung von Hallstatt, 
von K. Willvonseder; Provinzialrémische Grabsteine mit Verhillung der Képfe der noch Lebenden, 
von G. Behrens; Der westgermanische Schiffbau, von F. Hufnagel; Ein neolithisches TongefaB von 
Niederramstadt bei Darmstadt, von F. Behn; Germanische Brandgraber der Laténezeit von Vehlingen 
und Haldern, von R. StampfuB; Eine elbgermanische Siedlung der Spatlaténezeit-von Lehmke, von 
E. Sprockhoff; Zum Wangionen-SchuhgefaéB von Alzey, von R. Forrer; Die Weihung eines Garde- 
prafekten an die Dea Vagdavercustis, von H. Schmitz; Die gefalschte Adlerfibel von 1936, von W. von 
Stokar und H. ZeiB. 

Jahrgang 25: Eine germanische Dose der alteren Bronzezeit aus Alten-Ebstorf, von E. Sprockhoff; 
Eine Spindlersfelder Fibel von Lubina in der Slowakei, von K. Willvonseder; Die Riesenurnen von 
Berensch bei Cuxhaven, von K. Waller; Ein miinzdatierter germanischer HausgrundriB des I. Jahr- 
hunderts von Béddeken, von W. Jordan; Von rémischen Augenarzten, von A. Oxé und W. von Stokar; 
Sigillata in und aus Wien, von F. Eichler; Bronzenes DreikopfgefaB aus Kéln, von F. Fremersdorf; Zu 
Grabfunden langobardischer Zeit aus Italien, von P. Reinecke; Zu den Bronzen von Thale und Welbs- 
leben, von W. A. v. Brunn; Eine dreikantige Bronzepfeilspitze aus Oberfranken, von P. Reinecke; Ein 
hallstattischer Grabhiigel mit Menschendarstellung bei Stockach, von G. Riek; Eridanus, von R. 
Hennig; Ein rémischer Grabstein mit Gladiatorenrelief aus K6ln, von W. Reusch; Ein Quellheiligtum 
des Apollo und der Sirona bei Hochscheid, von W. Dehn; Rémische Skulpturen von Mérsch bei 
Ettlingen, von J. Alfs; Vélkerwanderungszeitliche Funde aus Siebenbiirgen, von K. Horedt; Upp- 
lands Runensteine, von H. Arntz; GroBe mittelsteinzeitliche Quarzitgerate aus der Kélner Bucht, von 
W. Lung; Ein Prunkbeil von Ligniéres, von F. Holste; Wandalen in der Wetterau zur Spatlaténezeit, 
von C. Pescheck; Ein Graberfeld der Spatlaténezeit bei Sponsheim an der Nahe, von F. Behn; Zwei 
germanische Grabfunde des frithen 5. Jahrhunderts aus Kéln, von F. Fremersdorf; Die swabischen und 
westgotischen Miinzen als kulturhistorische Denkmiler, von W. Reinhart; Eine gefialschte goldene 
Schmuckscheibe der Wikingerzeit, von. H ZeiB; Grabhiigel der spaten Urnenfelderkultur im Bendorfer 
Wald, von J. Réder; Das neugefundene Kélner Dionysos-Mosaik, von F. Fremersdorf; Obergermanische 
Vexillationen der legio XXII Primigenia bei Romala in Dakien, von D. Tudor; Das WeiBe RoB von 
Uffington, ein Riesenfelsbild in England, von E. Kriger; Ein frankischer Guttrolf aus Bollingen- 
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Bettstein, und sein Gegenstiick vom Alamannenfriedhof in Oberflacht bei Tuttlingen, von W. Reusch. 

Jahrgang 26:—Zu einem bronzezeitlichen Hangeschmuck aus Bayern, von F. Holste; Ein west- 
europaisches Vollgriffschwert aus Siiddeutschland, von F. Holste; Ein Brandgrab der Urnenfelder- 
kultur aus Hanau mit einem lausitzischen Rasiermesser, von H. Miiller-Karpe; Ein Hortfund der 
jiingeren Urnenfelderstufe in Saarlautern, von J. Keller; Ein Fletthaus aus der Wende Altere-jiingere 
Hunsriick-Eifel-Kultur bei Befort in Luxemburg, von G. Riek; Nachlese aus den Mainzer Museen, von 
G. Behrens; Rémisches Glas mit bunter Bemalung aus Kéln, von F. Fremersdorf; Vélkerwanderungs- 
zeitliche Grabfunde aus Bulgarien, von I. Welkow; Ein Schlafenringfund von Bergreichenstein, von P. 
Reinecke; Hiittenreste der Mittelsteinzeit im Kénigsforst, Bezirk Kéln, von W. Lung; Vorgeschichtliche 
Wohngruben?, von O. Paret; Neue Funde der Hiigelgraberbronzezeit aus der Hanauer Gegend, 
von H. Miiller-Karpe; Ein Fund der jiingeren Urnenfelderzeit von Agerzell (Oberdonau), von K. 
Willvonseder; Zwei hallstattzeitliche Kopfbedeckungen, von F. Morton; Zur Chronologie der spaten 
Hallstattzeit, von H. Ziirn; Sigillatafragen, von H. von Petrikovits; Ein neues Attribut fiir Epona, von 
W. Schleiermacher; Zugmantelgrabung 1937, von J. Alfs; Zum Stand der Runenforschung, von 
H. Arntz; Ein Zonenbechergrab von Achenheim im ElsaB, von H. Ulrich; Eine bandkeramische 
Mannerbestattung mit Schadeltrepanation von Suffelweyersheim, Kr. StraBburg, von A. Rieth; Eine 
reich verzierte Geweihaxt aus Kleedorf, Ldkr. Hollabrunn, von C. Pescheck; Friihe und spate Sigillata 
des Calus, von R. Knorr; Befestigte Schiffslinden Valentinians, von W. Schleiermacher; Die Goten- 
festung Eski-Kermen auf der Krim, von V. Toepfer; Eine Magierbrosche im Nationalmuseum Trient, 
von K. Dinklage. 


Jahrgang 27:—Der Kreisgrabenfriedhof von Mihlheim, Ldkr. Koblenz, von J. Réder; Zur Keramik 
der spaten Hallstattzeit, von H. Ziirn; Ein friihfrankischer Miinzanhanger aus Xanten, von W. Bader; 
Maskenfibel und Schwertkette aus Salzburg, von M. Hell; ‘Kem, Kim, Kimmel’ als Benennungen 
fiir RémerstraBen von Luxemburg—Metz bis Speyer-Lauterburg, von E. Christmann; Die St. Peter- 
Basilika auf der Zitadelle in Metz, von W. Reusch; Zwei frihfrankische Minzgraber aus Krefeld- 
Gellep, von A. Steeger. 


BERICHT DER ROMISCH-GERMANISCHEN KOMMISSION, 1938:—Die Réssener Kultur in 


Stidwestdeutschland, von A. Stroh. 

1939:—Frihrémische Funde aus Friedberg (Hessen), von R. Mager und H. Roth; Die provinzial- 
rémischen Emailfibeln der Rheinlande, von K. Exner; Rémische Burgian der StraBe Augsburg—Bregenz- 
Kempten, von L. Ohlenroth; Metallurgische Bemerkungen zur Vorgeschichtsforschung, von W. 
Witter. 

1940:—Zu den ersten Metallhelmen Europas, von G. von Merhart; Die Bader rémischer Villen 
im Trierer Bezirk, von H. Koethe. 

1941, I. Teil:—Die germanischen Grabfunde des friihen Mittelalters zwischen mittlerer Seine und 
Loiremiindung, von H. ZeiB; Schriftenverzeichnis von Peter Goessler, von O. Paret. 


MAINZER ZEITSCHRIFT, Jahrgang 37/38, 1942/3:—Der Wangionen-Friedhof von Spons- 
heim, von G. Behrens; Merkur-Weihungen aus Mainz und Umgegend, von G. Behrens; Der Die- 
trichstein von Bingen und die Griindung der Pfarrei Mérschbach, von J. Como; Eine unbekannte 
thronende Madonna im Mainzer Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, von A. Schachert; Ein rémischer Fried- 
hof und rémische Villen bei Dautenheim, von J. Curschmann. 

Jahrgang 39/40, 1944/5:—-Zur Gétterverehrung im rémischen Mainz, von G. Behrens; Rémischer 
Zweisaiulenbau in Alzey, von G. Behrens; Merowingische PreBblech-Scheibenfibeln, von G. Behrens; 
Die Ober-Olmer Reihengraber und ihr Verhaltnis zum Wald, von H. Klenk; Die Wallfahrtskapelle zu 
Dieburg, von F. Behn; Das Ritterstift St. Alban und seine Miinzen, von R. Walther; Mainz im Jahre 
1660, von F. Arens; Graf Franz von Kesselstatt und seine Sammlungen, von R. Busch. 


MANNUS, 1940:—War die Steinsburg ein Zentrum der Metallbearbeitung in vorgeschichtlicher Zeit?, 
von W. Witter; Uber frihaltsteinzeitliche Kulturen, von J. Andree; Schnurkeramische Pfostenhauser 
bei Tolkemit, von B. Ehrlich; Herkunft und verwandtschaftliche Beziehungen der Réssener Kultur, von 
C. Engel; Hornahnliches Tongebilde mit Stichbandverzierung von Sté8en, von O. Fischer; Ein 
nordischer Feuersteindolch als Grabfund auf Erfurter Boden, von E. Lehmann; Ein spatneolithisches 
Bechergrab von Arnstadt, von G. Loewe; Die sichsisch-thiiringische Gruppe der Schnurkeramik im 
Raum zwischen Harz und Elbe, von K. Schirwitz; Ein schnurkeramisches Hockergrab von Sullowitz, 
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von H. Schroller; Nordische Siedlungskeramik am Niederrhein, von R. Stampfu8; Die Verbreitung 
der Kalenderbergkeramik in Thiringen, von M. Claus; Vorgeschichtliche GuBformen aus Thiringen 
im Germanischen Museum, Jena, von G. Neumann; Ein ostgermanisches Hiigelgrab bei Pilgramsdorf, 
von W. Hille; Spuren von Belegung vorgeschichtlicher Bergbefestigungen Siiddeutschlands in der 
Mittleren und Jiingeren GroBgermanenzeit, von E. Kost; Vier Friedhéfe der Chauken aus dem 
Oldenburger Land, von K. Michaelsen; Eine glattmusterverzierte Schale der jiingeren Hunsriick- 
Eifelkultur aus Mitteldeutschland, von G. Mildenberger; Die Prachtfibel aus Grobin, von E. C. G. 
Graf Oxenstierna; Ein Schwertgrab von Rastenberg, von E. Schirmer; HaBleber Graberfund in 
Erfurt, von W. Schnellenkamp; Zeugnisse karolingischer Metallkunst in Mitteldeutschland, von 
W. Schulz; Das Ringschwert von Schretzheim, von P. Zenetti; Eine ostgermanisch-burgundische 
Einwirkung im Thiiringer Reich, von K. Ziegel; Burgen des 9. Jahrhunderts westlich der Saale, 
ein Beitrag zur Frage der Befestigungssysteme, von P. Grimm; Die Wallburgen des Eichsfeldes, 
von J. Miiller; Ein friihdeutsches Reitergrab aus der Gemarkung Henfstadt, von H. Rempel; 
Polenfeldzug und Vorgeschichte, von W. Frenzel; Feldpostbrief, von W. Radig; Zur inneren 
Gliederung der mitteldeutschen Jungsteinzeit, von P. Grimm; Zur Frage der Felsbildluren, von H. J. 
Graf; Der eisenzeitliche Hof bei Dune in Dalhem auf Gotland, von M. Stenberger; Hacksilberfunde 
im Weichsel- und Wartheraum, von H. A. Knorr; Die Via Regia in Mecklenburg, von E. Stegemann; 
Abdriicke von Getreidekérnern an GefaBen der mittelitalischen Villanovakultur, von A. Rieth; Der 
eiszeitliche Wohnplatz am Pennenmoor bei Cuxhaven, von P. Bittner; Neufunde der Alt- und Mittel- 
steinzeit im Kélner Gebiet, von W. Lung; Steinzeitliche Funde und Werkplatze aus dem Aachener 
Lande, von C. E. Kéhne; Neufunde der Jungsteinzeit im Zerbster Land und die Wechselwirkung 
jungsteinzeitlicher Stile, von M. Kénig; Eine Halle der ausgehenden Jungsteinzeit bei Alt-Téplitz, 
von R. Hoffmann; Altitalische Einbaumfunde, von A. Rieth; Westgotische Funde aus dem nérdlichen 
Burgenland, von R. Pittioni; Die Jahrring- und Warwenforschung. Ein neuer Weg zur relativen und 
absoluten Chronologie der vor- und frithgeschichtlichen Zeit, von H. Reinerth. 

1941:—Funde der dltesten Bronzezeit im nordsachsischen Elbgebiet, von A. Mirtschin; Die ersten 
Germanen im ElsaB, von K. Gutmann; Wie das Nydamschiff gebaut wurde, von G. Timmermann; 
Um eine deutsche Adlerfibel, von F. A. van Scheltema; Neue Ergebnisse der Metallforschung in 
Deutschland und ihre Beziehung zu den Schnurkeramikern, von W. Witter; Zur Frage des Hand- 
gemals, von R. Steimel; Das Alter der Tierzucht, von F. Cornelius; Zur Herkunft und Entwicklung 
unserer Getreide, von F. Bertsch; Das Jungpalaolithikum vom Zoitzberg bei Taubenpreskeln, von B. 
Brause; Ein Einbaum der Mittleren Steinzeit?, von K. Kofahl; Ein germanisches Familiengrab auf der 
Hanegge bei Oerlinghausen, von H. Diekmann; Ein alamannischer Friedhof in Baden-West, von K. 
Gutmann; Vor- und frihgeschichtliche Eisengewinnung in der Saarpfalz, von Fr. Sprater; Kultléffel 
als Zeugnisse christlich-arianischer Bestattungén, von P. Zenetti; Die Bauernrennfeuer des Wester- 
wald- und Dillgebietes, von P. Weiershausen; Runen als Gebrauchs- und Mitteilungsschrift, von W. 
Schacht; Das Frauenjahr und die germanische Lebensanschauung, von F. Réck; Eine neue Harpunen- 
fundstelle im Havelland, von R. Hoffmann; Der Ausgriff des Nordischen Kreises in den mittleren 
Weserraum zur friihen Jungsteinzeit, von A. Meier-Béke; Der Silberfund von Potsdam-Golm, von R. 
Hoffmann; Freilegung einer frihmittelalterlichen HeiBluftheizung auf der sachsischen Kénigspfalz 
Werla, von C. H. Seebach; Island und die Erste Entdeckung Amerikas, von O. S. Reuter; Der Ring 
von Strobjehnen, von K. v. SpieB; Der Stein von Rygaard, von H. Luchterhandt; Die Skelettreste aus 
dem Kreisgrabenfriedhof von Vledder, von B. K. S. Dijkstra; Die Adlerfibel von Kénigsberg, von H. 
ZeiB und v. Stokar; SchluBwort, von F. A. van Scheltema; Der stein-bronzezeitliche Einbaum aus der 
Havel zwischen den Gemarkungen Kemnitz und Téplitz, von R. Hoffmann; Ein altsichsischer Hof 
mit Grundmauern, von E. Stephan; Eine germanische Bronzeschnalle des 5. Jahrhunderts aus Salzburg, 
von M. Hell; Eidelstedt II. Die Wendung vom Moustério-Levalloisien z. Aurignacien im nordischen 
Raum, von O. K. Pielenz; Uber Entstehung und Herkommen der mittelsteinzeitlichen Kerb- und 
Stielspitzen, von K. Brandt; Vorgeschichtliche Spielwirfel aus Saltzburg, von M. Hell; Zur deutschen 
Friihgeschichte Thiiringens, von K. Dinklage; Die Lowen von Carnutum, von H. Gollob; Mischung 
von Kulturen und Vélkern in vorgeschichtlicher Zeit, von H. A. Prietze; Die Holzasche und der Rauch 
der Feuerstelle sind Kulturelemente der Vélker, von F. Netolitzky; Die Bauernrennfeuer, von P. Weiers- 
hausen; Eine mesolithische Siedlung an der Elbmiindung, von P. Biittner; Steinzeitliche Siedlungs- 
keramik von der Mittelweser, von J. ErdniB; Ausgrabung einer Dine am Hamweg in der Gemeinde 
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Spellen, Kr. Dinslaken, von R. StampfuB; Vorgeschichtliche Kalkéfen, Eisenschmelzen, Holzkohle- 
gruben, von R. Hoffmann; Neue Funde von Buckow, von M. Kriigel. 

1942, Heft 1-2:—Die jiingsten nordischen Steinaxte, von K. Schirwitz; Uber die Herkunft des 
Eisens. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des heutigen Standes der Forschung, von W. Witter; Ta/eae 
Serreae, von P. Weiershausen; Die Untersuchung eines goldenen Anhangers der mittleren groBger- 
manischen Zeit, von W. Geilmann; Kossinnas Blitzzeichen, von M. Kohlmann; Grabspeisen und 
sonstige pflanzliche und tierische Reste aus dem alamannischen Reihengraberfeld Schretzheim, von P. 
Zenetti; Die Kapelle zu Driggelte am Méhnesee, von A. Brachvogel; Die vorgeschichtlichen Ver- 
landungsvorginge am Federsee’ und Bodensee. Eine Antwort an Dr. Oskar Paret in Stuttgart, von K. 
Bertsch; Die ersten altsteinzeitlichen Héhlenfunde in Griechenland, von R. Stampfu8; Eine jung- 
palaolithische Siedlung auf dem Binsenacker von Liebschwitz, von A. Reuter; Ein mittelsteinzeitlicher 
Fundplatz an der Ortze, Gemarkung Eversen, Kr. Celle, von H. von der Kammer; Zwei Baggerfunde 
von Knochenfléten aus der Weser, von O. Seewald; Eine Siedlung der Spatbronzezeit im Weiherried 
bei Dettingen am Bodensee, von A. Beck; Steinzeitliche Siedlungskeramik von der Mittelweser. 
Nachtrag zu dem Beitrag J. ErdniB. 


SUMER, vol. 4, no. 1:--Fragments of a diorite statue of Kurigalzu in the Iraq Museum, by S. N. 
Kramer, Taha Bagir and S. J. Levy; Uruk pottery, by Seton Lloyd; A new law-code from Tell Harmal, 
by Taha Baqir; Another law tablet from Harmal, by A. Goetze; Supplement to unpublished texts 
in the Iraq Museum, by S. Levy; Small texts, by S. Levy. 


RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, Anno 13 (1947):—Commerci e industrie della Liguria neolitica, per 
L. Bernabo’ Brea; Pierres et dolmens 4 cupules dans les Cévennes schisteuses, par M. Louis; La Cohors 
Ligurum e \a romanizzazione di Cemenelum, per N. Lamboglia; Una stele inedita di Silvano d’Orba ed 
i confini dell’ agro tortonese, per T. O. De Negri; Tre casi tipici nell’ evoluzione dei nomi delle citta 
romano-liguri (Asti, Alba, Pollenzo e Libarna), per G. D. Serra; Note storico-archeologiche sulla 
Chiesa di S. Lorenzo di Varigotti, per U. Formentini. 


QUARTERLY OF DEPT. OF ANT. IN PALESTINE, vol. 13, nos. 3-4:—A Bronze Age cemetery 
at Dhahrat el Humraiya, by J. Ory; A Hebrew seal, by I. Ben-Dor; An Iron Age tomb at Sahab, by 
Lankester Harding; Some capitals from the Aqsa mosque, by R. W. Hamilton; The Arabic mints in 
Palestine and 'Trans-Jordan, by N. G. Nassar; Oriental elements in the art of Palestine in the Roman 
and Byzantine periods, II, by M. Avi-Tonah; Excavations in Palestine, 1943-6. 


PRZEGLAD ARCHEOLOGICZNY, Tom. VII, zesz. 2 (1947):—La technique céramique dans la 
station énéolithique de la céramique peinte 4 Szypenice, par W. Holubowicz; Contribution a la connais- 
sance des civilisations de céramique a bandes en Pologne du sud, par S. Nosek; Un cimetiére de la période 
romaine 4 Konin, par B. Kostrzewski; Une curieuse variété de fibules de la période romaine, par R. 
Jamka; Dépét d’objets de bronze du premier Age de fer de Stare Bojanowo, par L. J. Luka; Outils 
énigmatiques en os, par J. Kostrzewski; Cimetiére de la période romaine de Goworowo, par Z. 
Prészynski. 

ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARQUEOLOGIA, to. 20, nu. 68:—Los anillos hispano-visigodos, por W. 
Reinhart; Estratigrafia de la ciudad helenistico-romana de Ampurias, por M. Almagro; La cerdmica 
ibérica de la ‘Vifia del Pau’, en el Panadés, por P. G. Romeu. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARTE, No. 79, 1947:—Pinturas murales de la casa del Museo Arqueo- 
légico de Cérdoba, por S. de los Santos Jener. 


ACTAS Y MEMORIAS DE LA SOCIEDAD ESPANOLA DE ANTROPOLOGIA, ETNOGRAFIA 
Y PREHISTORIA, tomo 21:—Dos ensayos sobre Prehistoria antigua, por C. Alonso del Real; Sobre 
la alimentacién indigena de Canarias—E] gofio—Notas lingiiisticas, por J. Alvarez Delgado; El cultoa 
los ‘yenin’, por E. Arqués: Un monstruo doble estudiado en el siglo XVIII, por F. de las Barras y de 
Aragén; Rémische Falschmiinzerformen, von G. Behrens; La conquista de Cartagena por Escipidén, 
por A. Beltran; Castrocalbén, por N. Benavides Moro; Nueva joya protohistérica gallega, por F. Bouza- 
Brey; Las primicias de Julidbriga, por J. Carballo; Lagares dos mouros, por M. Cardozo; Sobre la 
historia del desciframiento de las escrituras hispdnicas, por J. Caro Baroja; Vestigios de alcdzares musul- 
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manes en Cérdoba, por R. Castején; Microlitos en dngulo recto del magdaleniense de la ‘Bora Gran’, 
de Serifid, por J. M. Corominas; E] relieve bifacial hispénico del Cigarralejo, por E. Cuadrado; The 
significance of cord-ornamented bell-beakers, by V. Gordon Childe. 

Tomo 22:—Un portrait d’Aulus Postumius Albinus, par W. Deonna; Placa de cinturio, visigética, 
das Grutas de Cascais, por F. J. A. de Figueiredo y A. Do Paco; Die Kuppelgraber von Mezek, von B. 
Filow; La occupacién romana del N.O. de Marruecos, por T. Garcia Figueras; E] cementerio paleo- 
cristiano de Caértama, por S. Giménez Reyna; De prehistoria canaria—Tres betiles y un ara, por P. 
Herndndez; O monumento pre-histérico do Casal do Zambujal, por E. Jalhay; Idolos de los canarios 
prehispdnicos, por S. Jiménez Sdnchez; Eine Pfahlbauplattform der friihen Bronzezeit, von K. Keller 
Tarnuzzer; En torno a los origenes de los celtas, por G. Kraft; Les ‘briques’ 4 décor estampé d’Orgon, 
par R. Lantier; Noticia sobre el paleolftico inferior en la provincia de Leén, por J. M. Luengo; Sobre 
unas losas grabadas en el Suroeste de la Peninsula hispénica y el problema de los escudos de tipo Herz- 
sprung, por E. MacWhite; Las monedas visigodas de Gerona, por F. Mateu y Llopis; Falera romana de 
Comparajién, por C. Millén. 


BOLETIN DEL SEMINARIO DE ESTUDIOS DE ARTE Y ARQUEOLOGIA, tomo 13, 
fasc. 43-5 :—Notas sobre la fijacién de las invasiones indoeuropeas en Espafia, por A. Tovar; Sobre el 
origen céltico del nombre de Valladolid, por A. Montenegro; Juan Guas, maestro de obras en la Catedral 
de Segovia, por A. Herndndez; La escultura en Badajoz durante el siglo XVI, por A. R. Moiiino; La 
custodia de la Catedral de Palencia, por E. G. Chico; La iglesia romdnico-gética de Santa Marfa la 
Antigua de Valladolid, por N. A. Garcia~-Guinea y F. Wattenberg; Los tapices de Fonseca en la Catedral 
de Palencia, por E. Garcfa. 


BOLETIN DE LA SOCIEDAD ARQUEOLOGICA LULIANA, Enero-Diciembre 1946:—E] 
Canénigo Don Antonio Figuera (1669-1747), por el P. Diego Garcia; Historia del Colegio de Monte- 
sién, por M. Batllori; Caballerias de Mallorca, por J. de Oleza y de Espaiia. 


JAHRBUCH DES BERNISCHEN HISTORISCHEN MUSEUMS IN BERN, 1946:—Die Glasge- 
milde aus der Kapelle der Burg Angenstein, von A. Scheidegger; Geschichtliches tiber die Glasgemiilde 
von Angenstein, von G. Wyss; Nachtrag zum Inventar der kirchlichen Bildwerke, von J. Baum; 
Inventar der Waffensammlung des Bernischen Historischen Museums, von R. Wegeli; Karolingische 
Graber- und Schatzfunde des 8. Jahrhunderts n. Chr., von O. Tschumi; Beitrage zur Siedlungsgeschichte 
des Kantons Bern, Nr. 22, von O. Tschumi; Eine Tanztrommel der Goldkiiste, von E. Rohrer. 

1947:—Inventar der Waffensammlung des Bernischen Historischen Museums (Schlu8), von R. 
Wegeli; Beitrige zur Siedlungsgeschichte des Kantons Bern, Nr. 23, von O. Tschumi; Der Pfahlbau von 
Seeberg-Burgischi-Siidwest, 1945-6, von O. Tschumi; Das Reitergrab von Spiez, von A. Heubach. 


FORNVANNEN, 1947, Hafte 4:—Mittelalterliche Malereien aus drei Jahrhunderten in der alten Kirche 
von West-Sallerup, von M. Rybeck; Observations concerning the historical development of the settle- 
ment in prehistoric times around Kafjarden, Sédermanland, by M. Sjébeck; A skeleton from the period 
of the passage-graves, by A. Bagge; A battle-axe found at Tolsum in the parish of Ringarum, Ostergotland. 

Hafte 5~6:—Uppsala hogars datering, av N. Aberg; ‘Austr i Karusm’ och Sarklandnamnet, av T. J. 
Arne; Ravalstenens Indskrift, af H. Andersen; S. Erik och andra héggotiska m4lningsrester i Vendels 
kyrka, av I. Wilcke-Lindqvist. 

1948, Hafte 1:—Painted Bible illustration of the Eksjé ceiling, by O. Kallstrém; Nils Gustaf Palin, 
ein schwedisches Sammlerschicksal im Siiden, von W. Schwabacher; The Germanic peoples in the 
transition period between late classical antiquity and the Middle Ages, by N. Aberg. 


GOTEBORGS OCH BOHUSLANS FORNMINNESFORENINGS TIDSKRIFT, 1946-7:— 
Bohuslins medeltida Kyrkklockor, av M. Amark; Den nuvarande hemmansindelningen och Bohuslans 
aldre herresiten, av J. A. Nordstrém och H. Rénnang; Kring ett hillristningsmotiv, av N. Niklasson; 
Tva hallristningsdetaljer: 1, ‘Bemanningsstrecken’; 2, Svard eller Svans?, av A. Fredsjé. 


MEDDELANDEN FRAN LUNDS UNIVERSITETS HISTORISKA MUSEUM, 1947:—Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish style-influences in Skane during the 8th century, by E. Cinthio; Three late-Neolithic 
graves in E. Skane, by M. Magnusson; Eastern influences in the Roman Iron Age settlement at Va, 
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by B. Stjernquist; Grave from pre-Roman Iron Age discovered at Bersebick, Skane, by B. Stjernquist; 
Remains of the cloister of the monastery of Dalby, by E. Cinthio; Medieval casting-mould and bronze 
matrix from Lund, by M. Rydbeck. 


RIG, 1946:—Early partition of arable land in Finland, by E. Jutikkala; The Disting at Uppsala and the 
Moon Calendar, by N. Beckman; An old-time bridle and its congeners, by G. Hobroh; La chapelle 
funéraire de Gustave-Adolphe a l’église de Riddarholmen, 4 Stockholm, par G. Axel-Nilsson; Quelques 
notes sur l’architecte Hans Jakob Kristler, par M. Liljegren; The Session Places of the District Court in 
Sédermanland and Narke, by O. Ahlberg; Olaus Magnus and his Scottish sources, by E. Abrahamson. 

1947:—Trachtensilber in Schonen, von S. Svensson; The Christmas straw and the theories of fertility, 
by A. Eskeréd; Old customary rights among the Lapps, by E. Solem; On hunting and fishing usages, by 
G. Nikander; Uber Bader und Badstuben in dlterer Zeit, von L. Carlsson; ‘Attache tes chiens! par 
K. Vilkuna; Runic and civil calendars, by S. O. Jansson. 


VIKING: TIDSSKRIFT FOR NORRON ARKEOLOGI, bind 11:—Drakt og smykker, av C. Blind- 
heim; Storhedder, av A. Hagen og A. Liestol; Norsk arkzologisk litteratur 1946-7, av C. Blindheim. 


TURK TARIH KURUMU: BELLETEN, vol. 11, pt. 43:—Military instructions of the Hittite King 
Tuthaliya IV (?), by Dr. S. Alp. 

Vol. 11, part 44:—Die Grabung von Maltepe bei Sivas, von Dr. T. Ozgii¢; Preliminary report-on the 
excavation, made under the auspices of the Turkish Historical Society, in the Caca Bey Madrasa of 
Kirsehir, by Dr. A. Sayili and Dr. W. Ruben. 

Vol. 12, part 45:—Einartige Denkmiler aus Kirsehir, von W. Ruben; Archaeological journeys in 
the plain of Elbistan and the excavation of Karahéyiik, by Tahsin Ozgiic; Excavations at Karatepe, by 

U. Bahadir Alkim. 
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of the Birgittine Order.) By Bertil Berthelson. 9} x64. Pp. 532. [English summary.] Kungl. 
Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar, Del 63. Lund: Hakan Ohlssons 
Boktryckeri, 1947. 


SPANISH ARCHAEOLOGY 

Excavaciones y trabajos arqueolégicos en la Provincia de Albacete, de 1942 a 1946. Por Joaquin Sanchez 
Jiménez. 10x 7. Pp. 127. Informes y Memorias, No. 15. Madrid, 1947. 

Africa, en las actividades del Seminario de Historia Primitiva del Hombre. Por J. M. Santa-Olalla. 
10X7. Pp. 22. Madrid, 1947. 

Primera campaiia de excavaciones en el Cabezo del Tio Pio (Archena). Por J. San Valero Aparisi y 
D. Fletcher Valls. 107. Pp. 55. Informes y Memorias No. 13. Madrid, 1947. 
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Thursday, 5th February 1948. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. G. Allen, Mr. F. W. Robins, and Mrs. H. E. O’Neil were admitted Fellows. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. C. F. Tebbutt, Mr. J. S. P. Bradford, 
Mr. J. Salmon, Mr. L. Fox, Mr. W. G. Davis, Miss M. R. Toynbee, Mr. W. R. G. Kent, 
Hon. G. R. Bellew, Mrs. D. E. Martin Clarke, Miss B. M. Blackwood, Miss A. J. Godber, 
Mr. T. R. F. Thomson, Mr. T. K. Penniman, Sir N. G. A. Edgley, Mr. W. E. Tate, Mr. 
K. J. Ritchie. 

Hie. R. L. S. Bruce Mitford exhibited the Benty Grange Anglo-Saxon helmet, by courtesy 
of the Sheffield Museum; Mr. G. H. S. Bushnell exhibited a terra cotta object described as a 
‘thuribulum’ found at Great Chesterford about 1846, and a lead bird from Shefford, Beds., found 
about 1836; Dr. W. L. Hildburgh exhibited nine mixed enamels from Cologne c. a.p. 1200, 
perhaps from the Shrine of the Magi, a copper-gilt filigree plaque from the same shrine, the 
property of Mrs. Schilling, and a gilt repoussé copper head, Cologne, c. a.p. 1200; Mr. R. H. 
D’Elboux exhibited an English delft plate bearing the arms of Godfrey impaling Iles, for Thomas 
Godfrey, ob. 1664. 


Thursday, 12th February 1948. W.H. Godfrey, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. H. H. Williams, Hon. G. R. Bellew, Mr. J. D. K. Lloyd, and Mr. W. Currall were 
admitted Fellows. 

Miss U. Radford read a paper on the wax images found in Exeter Cathedral, some of which 
were exhibited. 

Mr. F. Wormald, F.S.A., read a paper on some fifteenth-century miniatures of the Inaugura- 
tion of a Knight of the Bath. 


Thursday, 26th February 1948. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. R.G. Kent, Mr. T. R. F. Thomson, Rev. A. G. G. Thurlow, Miss M. R. Toynbee, 
and Mrs. D. E. Martin Clarke were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. R. L. S. Bruce Mitford, F.S.A., read a paper on the Sutton Hoo musical instrument. 
Mrs. Arnold Dolmetsch demonstrated the musical qualities of a reconstructed model of the harp 
and Mr. Crossley-Holland played on a model of the thirteenth-century harp from Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


Thursday, 4th March 1948. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. F. G. Carruthers, Mr. J. M. Cook, 
Mr. W. A. Seaby, Capt. H. T. A. Bosanquet, Mr. H. E. Dudley, Prof. H. O. Corfiato, the 
Marquess of Salisbury, Mr. R. H. C. Davis, Mr. E. A. Bullmore, Mr. E. D. Tappe, Mr. C. 
Berry, Mr. C. B. M. McBurney, Mr. K. B. McFarlane, Mr. T. G. E. Powell, Major P. D. R. 
Williams-Hunt, Mr. P. L. Shinnie. 

Mr. M. R. Hull exhibited a Roman bronze figure of Mercury found at Colchester and an 
Early Iron Age ‘andiron’ from near Chelmsford. Mr. M. R. Holmes exhibited a kidney dagger 
found in London. Mr. B. W. Pearce exhibited a collection of objects found at Middleham 
Castle by H.M. Ministry of Works; Dr. W. L. Hildburgh exhibited crucifix figures of the 
twelfth to fifteenth centuries, a metal cross (? Flemish), c. A.D. 1400, and seven enamelled copper 
pieces from a fourteenth-century cross. 


Thursday, 11th March 1948. Miss M. V. Taylor, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. J. H. Evans, Capt. H. T. A. Bosanquet, Prof. H. O. Corfiato, and Mr. T. G. E. 


Powell were admitted Fellows. 
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Dr. Nordenfalk read a paper entitled ‘Before the Book of Durrow: an enquiry into the begin- 
ning of Early Insular (or Anglo-Irish) book decoration.’ A manuscript of the Gospels (MS. 
A. II. 10) from the Cathedral Library of Durham was exhibited by permission of the Dean 
and Chapter. 


Thursday, 18th March 1948. W.H. Godfrey, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. A. Seaby, Mr. F. G. Carruthers, Mr. E. A. Bullmore, and Mr. T. B. Mitford were 
admitted Fellows. 

Sir James Mann, Director, read a paper on a Moorish shield in the Armouries of the Tower 
of London, the shield being exhibited. 

Mr. W. Watson read a paper on the bronzes found at Felmersham, Bedfordshire. 


Thursday, 8th April 1948. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

Miss F. E. Harmer, Mr. C. A. F. Berry, Miss B. M. Blackwood, Mr. J. S. P. Bradford, 
and Sir Norman Edgley were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. R. Rainbird Clarke, F.S.A., and Mr. J. N. L. Myres, F.S.A., read a paper on the Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery at Caistor-by-Norwich. 


Friday, 23rd April 1948, Anniversary Meeting. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. E. D. Tappe, Mr. R. H. C. Davis, Mr. K. J. Ritchie, and Mr. T. A. L. Concannon 
were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. Lewis Edwards and Mr. D. B. Harden were appointed Scrutators of the Ballot. 


The following report of the Council for the year 1947-8 was read:— 

Research.—Grants from the Research Fund have been made for the further investigation of 
bombed sites and development areas in London, Canterbury, Chester, Dover, Exeter, and 
Southwark, for excavations at Ascot Doyley (Oxon.), Llwyndu bach (Caernarvonshire), 
Sabrata (Tripolitania), for the investigation of palaeolithic sites in Cyrenaica, of a pond barrow 
at Winterbourne Steepleton, and towards the expenses of students in connexion with a survey of 
Watergate Street, Chester. 

Morris Fund.—Grants from the Morris Fund have been made towards the repair of the 
churches at Harpenden (Herts.), Egham (Surrey), Pickworth (Lincs.), for the glass in Church- 
stanton Church (Somerset) and South Creake (Norfolk), for the arrangement and permanent 
exhibition of Anglian sculptured stones at Monkwearmouth, for the repair of the Blackfriars 
Archway, Gloucester, and of the Kelmscott village cross, and for the replacement of a brass at 
Marcham (Berks.). 

Publications—The Antiquaries Fournal has appeared regularly. Archaeologia, volume 92, 
was published early in 1948. Research reports on the Excavations at the Jewry Wall site in 
Leicester, by Miss K. M. Kenyon, and a fourth report on Richborough, by Mr. J. P. Bushe- 
Fox, are in proof and will be published during next session. Mr. A. R. Wagner’s Catalogue of 
Rolls of Arms is also being printed for publication in conjunction with the Harleian Society. 

Library.—A start has been made with the arrangement and cataloguing of the Society’s 
miscellaneous collection of prints, drawings, and letters. The disposal of duplicate volumes in 
the Library is being carried out, opportunity to purchase these being in the first place accorded 
to Fellows. 

General.—Regular meetings have been held throughout the session and attendances have been 
satisfactory. On November 27th an Extraordinary Meeting made alterations to the Statutes, 
Cap. III, Sections i-iii, fixing the annual subscription at six guineas and the entrance fee at 
twelve guineas for Fellows elected after January 1st, 1948, and amending the life composition 
fee in conformity. The invitation to existing Fellows voluntarily to augment their subscriptions 
has met with a good response. 
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The following have been appointed to represent the Society: Sir Alfred Clapham on the 
Council of the British School at Rome, Mr. D. B. Harden on the Council of the British School 
of Archaeology in Iraq, Prof. C. F. C. Hawkes on the Joint Committee for Anthropological 
Research and Teaching, Sir James Mann on the Convention of the European Castle Research 
Institute, and Dr. I. A. Richmond on the Chester Excavation Committee. 


The following gifts other than books have been received: — 

From the Misses Beanlands, in memory of their father Canon A. J. Beanlands, F.S.A.:— 

An Elizabethan communion cup (P.8.4. xxvi, 152). 

From F. A. Greenhill, Esq.:— 
Rubbings of two slabs at Dundrennan Abbey. 
From Mrs. W. H. Hall:— 

Unpublished typescript by W. Hamilton Hall, F.S.A., entitled ‘A great Babylonian, The Maker of 

Chalak’, with note-books, photographs, &c. 
From A. Hawley, Esq.:— 
A bound volume of letters entitled, ‘Letters, chiefly on literary subjects, addressed to G. Steinman 
Steinman, Esq., F.S.A.’ 
From R. W. Ketton-Cremer, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
A portrait medallion of Martin Folkes, P.S.A. 
From Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield, F.S.A.:— 

Typescript and photographic copy of pages from The Court Book of the Commission of Sewers for the 
Isle of Wight (1713-27) and Letters Patent issued by George III in 1776 reappointing the Com- 
mission. 

From Miss P. G. Mann:— 
MS. diary of T. Crofton Croker, F.S.A., for 1852. 


From the Monumental Brass Society:— 
Rubbing of palimpsest brass from Waterperry, Oxon. 


The following acquisitions, other than books, have been made during the year:— 
Original paintings by various artists made for Antiquities of England and Wales, by F. Grose. 
23 photographs of medieval wall-paintings at Longthorpe Hall, Northants. 


Microfilm of Lord Winchelsea’s MS. of Dugdale and Sidgwick, Survey of Monuments in English Churches. 


Obituary.—The following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary:— 


Ordinary Fellows 


Herbert Caleb Andrews, M.A., 21st December 1947. 

Ernest Axon, 15th July 1947. 

Rev. Richard Grosvenor Bartelot, M.A., 8th May 1947. 

Walter Henry Brazil, M.D., 1oth February 1947. 

Frank Ernest Burton, J.P., May 1947. 

Walter Edward Collinge, D.Sc., 24th November 1947. 

Major Ernest Read Cooper, 11th February 1948. 

Lt.-Col. Herbert Henry Douglas-Withers, M.C., 13th January 1948. 
William Alexander Devereux Englefield, LL.B., 23rd April 1948. 
Theodore Wilfrid Fry, B.A., O.B.E., J.P., 1st June 1947. 

Hugh Percival Wharton Gatty, M.A., 18th March 1948. 

Rev. Edward Hungerford Goddard, M.A., 20th July 1947. 

Col. Ernest Leigh Grange, M.A., LL.D., roth September 1947. 
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Rt. Rev. Bishop Herbert Hensley Henson, D.D., 28th September 1947. 

Brig.-Gen. Fane Lambarde, C.M.G., D.S.O., 21st February 1948. 

Charles Symonds Leaf, B.A., February 1947. 

Arthur Hamilton, Viscount Lee of Fareham, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.1., G.B.E., Hon. LL.D., 
Hon. F.R.1I.B.A., 21st July 1947. 

Rev. Canon Harold Davies Littler, M.A., 3rd January 1948. 

Sir John Lloyd, Kt., M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., 20th June 1947. 

Thomas Geoffry Lucas, 3rd October 1947. 

John Wolfe Lydekker, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 21st January 1948. 

Bryan Pontifex, 3oth June 1947. 

Albert Leopold Reckitt, 5th June 1947. 

Henry Francis Traylen, F.R.I.B.A., 5th July 1947. 


Honorary Fellow 
Christian Blinkenberg, 1948. 


HERBERT CALEB ANDREWS, who died on 21st December 1947, was elected F.S.A. in 1931. 
Educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, he joined the staff of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. He became Assistant Librarian and was later in charge of the Photographic Depart- 
ment. When he retired in 1935 he was able to devote himself to the work of the East Herts. 
Archaeological Society, of which he had become Joint Secretary in 1922, and to the Museum 
at Bull Plain, Hertford, which had been founded by his father. He was Secretary of the Society 
for twenty-two years and was indefatigable in organizing excursions and editing the Transactions 
to which he was a frequent contributor himself. The Hertford Museum, to which he and his 
father had devoted so much of their energies, was made over to the town of Hertford shortly 


before his death. 


Ernest Axon died on 15th July 1947 at his home in Buxton. Born in 1868, he entered the 
service of the Manchester Public Libraries in 1881, retiring, as deputy chief librarian, after 
fifty-one years’ service. His chief interests lay in local history and genealogy, and papers by him 
appeared in the transactions of many local antiquarian and record societies, particularly those of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. Of this Society he became President in 1920, 
having served on the Council from 1910. He was elected F.S.A. in 1924. 


CHRISTIAN BLINKENBERG, who died recently at the age of 85, was elected an Honorary 
Fellow in 1933. He was a member of the staff of the Danish National Museum from 1888 until 
1916, and taught archaeology at the University of Copenhagen from 1911 to 1926. Educated 
as a Classical philologist, he combined a wide knowledge of classical and Scandinavian archaeology 
with that of Folklore and the History of Religion. This rare combination forms the background 
of his study of the Thunderweapon, published in 1909. From 1902 to 1905 he conducted (with 
K. F. Kinch) the excavations of Lindos at Rhodes. The last decades of his life were devoted to 
the publication of the results of this excavation, the volume on the Minor objects appearing in 
1931 and that on Inscriptions in 1941. Another fruit of his Rhodian studies is the Knidia 
(1933), a monograph on the masterpiece of Praxiteles. He contributed to the Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum the fascicule dealing with the Greek vases of the Danish National Museum. 

He was a great personality as well as an eminent scholar, and his death means a severe loss to 
the learned world of his country. 


Major Ernest Reap Cooper, who died on 11th February 1948, was elected F.S.A. in 
1929 and was Local Secretary for Suffolk. Born in 1865, he was at school at Yarmouth and 
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became Town Clerk, Clerk to the Magistrates, and Secretary to the Water Company at South- 
wold. He was a member of the Council of the Suffolk Archaeological Society, Vice-President 
of the Suffolk Preservation Society, and wrote a number of books and contributed many articles 
to the press on local lore. 


Tueopore WirFrRiD Fry, who died on 1st June 1947 at the age of 79, had been a Fellow 
for fifty-five years. He was an exhibitioner of New College, Oxford, where he took a first in 
History in 1889. Called to the Bar by the Inner Temple in 1893 he joined the North-Eastern 
Circuit. He was appointed stipendiary magistrate for Middlesbrough in 1908, where he 
remained until transferred to London in 1920, serving first at Woolwich and later at Tower 
Bridge and Bow Street. Though he took little active part in the work of the Society, his attach- 
ment to it was evidenced by a legacy at his death. 


Hucu PercivaL Wuarton Garry, who was elected F.S.A. in 1938, died suddenly on 
18th March 1948 at the age of 41. He was educated at Harrow, entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge as an exhibitioner in history, being elected to a Fellowship in 1931. His interest lay 
in the archives and treasures of the College of which he was appointed Librarian in 1937. He 
had recently become Secretary of the Walpole Society and of the Cambridge and County Folk 


Museum. 


Rev. Epwarp HuncerrorD GopparpD, who died on 20th July 1947, was elected F.S.A. in 
1927. Born in 1854, he was educated at Winchester and Brasenose College, Oxford, and was 
ordained priest in 1879. He was vicar of Clyffe Pypard from 1883 until his retirement fifty-two 
years later. In 1929 he was appointed to the prebend of Preston in Salisbury Cathedral. To him 
Archaeology owes a very deep debt of gratitude for his very careful recording of Wiltshire sites 
and objects in the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine, of which he was 
General Secretary and Editor from 1890 to 1942, having joined the Society in 1877. 


Rr. Rev. Hersert Henstey Henson, Bishop of Durham from 1920 to 1939, died at 
Hintlesham, near Ipswich, on 27th September 1947. Born at Broadstairs in 1863, he spent his 
boyhood in an atmosphere of old-fashioned Nonconformity. Entering Oxford as a non-collegiate 
student, he took a first in history in 1884 and was elected a Fellow of All Souls. Ordained in 
1884, he became head of Oxford House, Bethnal Green. After seven years as vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking, Lord Salisbury nominated him in 1900 to a canonry of Westminster and the 
rectory of St. Margaret’s. He was appointed Dean of Durham in 1912 by Mr. Asquith, Bishop 
of Hereford by Mr. Lloyd George in 1917, and was translated to Durham three years later. 
After his retirement from Durham he was reinstated in 1940 as a canon of Westminster by 
Mr. Winston Churchill. He received honorary degrees from the universities of Oxford, Durham, 
Glasgow, and St. Andrews. His voluminous writings included works on English religion in the 
seventeenth century and on Puritanism. He was elected F.S.A. in 1932, but his ecclesiastical 
duties prevented him from taking an active part in the work of the Society. 


Bric.-Gen. Francis Fane LAMBarbe, who died at Sevenoaks on 21st February 1948, was 
elected F.S.A. in 1913. He resigned in 1923, but was re-elected four years later and served on 
the Council in 1930 and 1931. Born at Sevenoaks in 1868, he entered the Royal Artillery and 
saw service in the South African War, gaining the Queen’s medal with four clasps, and in the 
First World War, when he was mentioned in dispatches and won the D.S.O. He was also 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour and held both the French and Belgian Croix de Guerre. A 
keen amateur herald, he was responsible for many articles elucidating heraldic problems in Kent 
and Sussex, and made complete heraldic visitations of the churches of both counties, only that of 
Sussex having been published. He was a benefactor to the Society’s Library. 
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Artuur Hamitton Leg, Viscount Lez or Farenam, who died last year on 21st July at 
the age of 78, was the second son of the Rev. Melville Lee, rector of Bridport. From his earliest 
years he showed those qualities of energy and determination which inspired his long and active 
career. 

He entered the Army from Woolwich in 1888, but was not content to live the life of the con- 
ventional gunner subaltern. In the space of twelve years he was adjutant of the Hong Kong 
Volunteers, Lecturer in Strategy and Tactics at the R.M.C. Canada, British Military Attaché 
to the American Army in Cuba during the Spanish-American War, and subsequently Lieut.- 
Colonel at the British Embassy at Washington. He also acted as a newspaper correspondent 
during the Klondyke Gold Rush. In 1899 he married Ruth Moore of New York, retired from 
the Army, and entered Parliament in 1900. Within three years he was a member of the Balfour 
Government as a Civil Lord of the Admiralty. In 1915 he assisted Lloyd George in the drive 
for munitions, and abandoning his earlier prejudices he came under the spell of the latter’s 
personality and remained his active supporter in the Coalition Government until its end. His 
last post in the Cabinet was as First Lord of the Admiralty. After the fall of the Coalition in 
1922 he abandoned politics and devoted his energies to the arts, though he remained in demand 
as a Chairman of Royal Commissions and committees of inquiry. His personal drive shortened 
their deliberations and produced reports with promptitude, however controversial the subject. 
Among them were the Aerial Defence Committee (as early as 1910), the Public Services in 
India, Police Pay and Pensions, the Radium Commission, and the Thames Bridges. 

In 1910 he acquired the house and estate of Chequers in Buckinghamshire, which gave scope 
for his antiquarian and collecting interests. He made considerable alterations to the house, 
removing later accretions and restoring to it its Elizabethan character. He filled it with furniture 
and pictures, and in 1921 handed it over to the nation as a residence for the Prime Minister as 
the joint gift of himself and Lady Lee. He then set about forming a second and more extensive 
private collection, principally of Old Masters. He acquired from the Crown a lease of White 
Lodge in Richmond Park, where his galleries were open to students from all over the world. 
In 1923 he organized in the face of some scepticism the Exhibition of British Primitive Art at 
Burlington House. Irritated by the often contradictory pronouncements of experts, he formed 
the idea of establishing in England a University Institute for teaching the history of art. 
Rebuffed at Oxford, he turned to London, and, enlisting the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
late Samuel Courtauld, persuaded London University to accept, as one of its major components, 
the Courtauld Institute of Art, of which he became the first Chairman of the committee of 
management. He was Trustee and Chairman of the National Gallery, a Trustee of the Wallace 
Collection, Deputy-Chairman of the Royal Fine Arts Commission, an active member of the 
Executive Committee of the National Art Collections Fund, and Chairman of the Warburg 
Institute. He was also Chairman of Christ’s Hospital and Life Governor of Cheltenham, his 
old school, and of several hospitals. 

In his latter years Lee added quite another side to his varied career by taking an active interest 
in the cinema business, becoming Vice-President of Fox Films and Vice-Chairman of Gaumont- 
British Picture Corporation. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1924, and during the recent war gave shelter to some 
of the Society’s most valuable treasures in his house in Gloucestershire. 


Sir Joun Epwarp Ltoyp died on 20th June 1947 at the age of 86. Born at Liverpool in 
1861 he was educated at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and Lincoln College, 
Oxford, where he took a first in modern history in 1885. After lecturing at Aberystwyth and 
Bangor University College, he became Professor of History there in 1899. His History of Wales 
from the Earliest Times to the Edwardian Conquest (1911) will remain a standard authority. He 
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edited the History of Carmarthenshire, 1935-9, and was chief editor of the Dictionary of Welsh 
Biography. His knighthood in 1934, honorary doctorate of the University of Wales, and Fellow- 
ship of the British Academy were recognitions of his eminence in historical scholarship. He was 
Chairman of the Board of Celtic Studies, of the Ancient Monuments Commission for Wales, 
and President of the Cambrian Archaeological Association and freeman of the City of Bangor. 
He was elected F.S.A. in 1919. 


Henry Francis TRAYLEN, who died on 5th July 1947, was elected F.S.A. in 1927 and was 
a Local Secretary for both Lincolnshire and Rutland. Born at Leicester in 1874, he was educated 
at Stamford School. As an architect he gained experience as expert in ecclesiastical architecture 
to the Admiralty and as assistant to the surveyor of Windsor Castle. ‘The remainder of his life 
was spent in Stamford, where the survival of much of Stamford’s ancient architecture is due to 
his vigilance. He succeeded his father as surveyor of ecclesiastical dilapidations in the Arch- 
deaconry of Oakham. All the Stamford churches and many others up and down the country, 
particularly in Northamptonshire and Rutland, bear evidence of his work. The R.I.B.A. silver 
star was awarded to him in 1901. He was President of the Northants., Beds., and Hunts. 
Association of Architects from 1939 to 1944 and joint secretary and treasurer of the Rutland 
Archaeological Society. 


The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were declared elected officers and 
members of Council for the ensuing year: Sir Cyril Fox, President; Mr. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, 
Treasurer; Sir James Mann, Director; Mr. T. D. Kendrick, Secretary; Mr. J. P. T. Burchell, 
Mr. G. H. §S. Bushnell, Dr. Joan Evans, Prof. D. Garrod, Mr. J. A. Giuseppi, Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey, Dr. Rose Graham, Prof. C. F. C. Hawkes, Mr. J. F. Head, Prof. S. H. Hooke, 
Mr. I. D. Margary, Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Dr. I. A. Richmond, Rev. T. Romans, Mr. A. J. 
Taylor, Major F. W. Tomlinson, Dr. J. M. C. Toynbee. 

The President then delivered the Anniversary Address (pp.1 15-22), and presented the Gold 
Medal of the Society for distinguished services to archaeology to Sir Alfred William Clapham. 
On the motion of Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Vice-President, the following resolution was carried 
unanimously: “That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the President for his Address and 
that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ The President signified his assent. 


Thursday, 29th April 1947. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

Miss A. J. Godber, Miss E. Matley Moore, and Mr. M. Maclagan were admitted Fellows. 

The President announced that he had appointed Miss Joan Evans to be a Vice-President of 
the Society. 

Mr. John Charlton, F.S.A., read a paper on the Palaces of Henry III with special reference 
to Clarendon. 


Thursday, 6th May 1948. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. A. J. Arkell was admitted a Fellow. 
M. André Parrot read a paper on his excavations at Mari. 


Thursday, 13th May 1948. W. H. Godfrey, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:—as Honorary Fellows: Donald Lindsay 
Galbreath, Esq. and Dr. Bengt Thordeman. As Ordinary Fellows: Mr. J. P. Heathcote, 
Mrs. M. B. Heyneman, Mr. F. D. Price, Mr. P. A. M. Freeman, Mr. W. B. Honey, Mr. 
H. E. Bell, Mr. P. Russell, Lt.-Col. §. E. Glendenning, Miss U. M. Radford, and Prof. 
G. R. Owst. 

The ‘Small Maniple’ of St. Cuthbert was exhibited by permission of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham Cathedral; Mr. M. R. Holmes, F.S.A. exhibited an ivory chess-piece, ¢. 1540; and 
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Mr. C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A. exhibited vertical photographs of the effigies in the chantries at 
Winchester. 


Thursday, 27th May 1948. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. H. E. Bell, Mr. F. G. Blair, Miss U. M. Radford, Mr. J. P. Heathcote, Mr. P. A. M, 
Freeman, Mr. F. D. Price, Mr. R. G. Goodchild, and Mr. C. F. Tebbutt were admitted 
Fellows. 

Dr. Graham Clark, F.S.A. read a paper on Excavations in the Cambridgeshire Car Dyke, 
1947. 
The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until Thursday, 28th October 
1948. 
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Aakvik on Dénna (Norway), remains of fish and 
fish-hook from, 76, 83. 

Abingdon (Berks.), brooches from, 171. 

Abschruten (Germany), fish-spear and remains of 
pike from, 57-8. 

Abydos (Egypt), fish-hook from, 52 (fig.). 

Acworth, A. W., paper on Georgian tradition in 
West Indian architecture, read by, 113. 

Addleshaw, Canon G. W. O., admitted, 112. 

Aldenham House (Herts.), war-time damage to, 43. 

Alexander the Carpenter, master of the king’s works, 
141, 143. 

Allen, Walter Godfrey, elected, 113; admitted, 
221. 

Alnas Vastergaard (Sweden), fish-hook from stone 
cist at, 66 (fig.). 

Amphorae, see Pottery uzder Roman. 

Andrew, C. K. C., war-time excavations by, 22, 23, 
26, 32. 

Andrews, Herbert Caleb, obituary, 223, 224. 

Angara-Baikal region (Siberia), fish-hooks from, 67. 

Anglo-Saxon (Pagan): paper on cemetery at Caistor- 
by-Norwich, 222; war-time excavation of sites, 
31-2. 

Brooches: Glaston, 169-73 (fig.); Howletts, 
170-1; Malton, 176 (pl.); Stow, West, 170-1 
(fig.). 

Pottery: Northfleet, (fig.). 
Antiquaries, Society of: 

Anniversary Address, 115-22. 

Anniversary Meeting, 222-7. 

Auditors, appointment of, 113. 

Bibliographies, 105—12, 215-20. 

Council, election of, 227. 

Council, Report of, 222-8. 

Exhibits, 112, 113, 117, 221, 227-8. 

Finance, 115. 

Gifts other than Books, 223. 

Gold Medal, Presentation of, 121, 227. 

Grants, 117, 222, (Morris Fund) 117, 222. 

Library, 117, 227. 

Obituaries, 223-7. 

Papers read, 116. 

Proceedings, 112-13, 221-8. 

Publications, 116, 222. 

Representations, 223. 

Research Fund, 117, 222. 

Statutes, Extraordinary Meeting to alter, 112, 222. 

T. V. Wheeler Fund, 117. 

Antrea (Finland), fishing-net with floats and weights 
from Lake Ladoga at, 56. 


Arcade Gallery, painting of Richmond Palace pur- 
chased by, 164. 

Archives, National Register of, 119. 

Arkell, A. J., admitted, 227. 

Atchana-Alalakh (Syria), ‘1939 Excavations at’, 
by Sir Leonard Woolley, 1-19 (plans, pls., 
and figs.), 113; acknowledgements, 1; houses, 
1, 2-8 (plans); palace of Niqmepa, 8, 9, 11; 
palace of Yarim-lim, 1, 8-19; (Chamber of 
Audience), 9, 10, 11; (Entrance Chamber), ro. 

Finds: Alabaster (vessels), 11, 12, 13, 16; box 
(steatite-lidded), 15; bricks, segmental, 7; 
bronze (knives), 14, 16, (pins), 15, 16, (star), 
17, (tripod bowl), 11; carvings, stone (face of 
a god), 4, (figures), 4-5; casket (bone inlay 
from), 13; daggers, 13, 15, 163 frescoes, 2, 3, 
11, 14; haematite: (lion’s head), 13, (weights), 
II; ivory, 11; lamp, porphyry, 5; pendant, 
gold crescent, 4; pottery: 8, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
18, 19, (Atchana), 5, (Cypriote), 7, (Khabur), 
7, (Mycenaean), 5, 7, (Nuzu), 8, (bowls, two- 
handled), 7; ring-stands, 5; seals, cylinder, 5, 
7, 13, 14; skeletons, 11, 16; skulls, 14; spear- 
heads, 13; staircases: construction of, 12-13, 
16, 17, (newel), 7; stone (bowls), 13, (im- 
plements), 18, (kohl-pot), 16, (pestles), 15, 16, 
18, (trough or basin), 15, (vases), 11; tablets, 9, 
10, 13, 14; tusks, elephants’, 10, 14; terra- 
cotta: (figurines), 15, 17, (relief), 7, (tanks), 
16, 18. 

Atkinson, R. J. C., war-time excavation by, 23, 31. 

Attic Red-figured Vases: A Survey, by Gisela M. A. 
Richter, received, 87. 

Axon, Ernest, obituary, 223, 224. 


Bacun, Peter, warden of building works, 140. 

Badari (Egypt), fish-hooks from, 52 (fig.). 

Ballas, fish-hook from, 52 (fig.). 

Ballinaby (Islay), Viking silver pin from, 181 (fig.), 
183. 

Ballintoy Caves (Antrim), fish-hook and remains of 
fish in cave at, 74, 84. 

Bann River (N. Ireland), traces of prehistoric 
fisheries at Newferry, 63, 72. 

Barnett, R. D., review by, Foundations in the Dust, 


190. 
pac (Glos.), carved stone from, 168. 
Barrows, war-time excavation of, 22, 23, 24, 25-8. 
Bartelot, Rev. Richard Grosvenor, obituary, 223. 
Bath (Somerset), Saxon cross-head found near, 34; 
war-damaged buildings in, 36. 
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“Beaker Interment on Stockbridge Down, Hamp- 
shire, and its Cultural Connexions’, by Dr. 
J. F. S. Stone, 149-56 (pls. and figs.). 

Bears: jet, from Kéln, 175; Malton, 174 (pls.); 
Trier, 175; York, 174 (pls.); representation of, 
scratched on base of Roman pot, 174. 

Beaulieu Heath (Hants), excavations at, 24, 27, 32. 

Bedfordshire, see Felmersham; Kempston; Leighton 
Buzzard. 

Belgic: burials: Colchester, 135-7 (figs.); cup, 
bronze: Colchester, 135-6 (fig.); harness-mount: 
Polden Hill, 126, 128 (fig.), 1293 mirrors: Bird- 
lip, 130, 131 (figs.), 132, 133, 1343 Colchester, 
123-37 (pls. and figs.); Desborough, 126, 128 
(fig.), 131 (fig.), 132, 133, 134; Mayer, 130, 
131 (fig.), 132, 134; pin, bronze: Colchester, 
136 (fig.); pottery: Colchester, 135-7 (figs.), 
(pedestal-urn), 136. 

Bell, H. E., elected, 227; admitted, 228. 

Bellew, The Hon. G. R., elected and admitted, 
221. 

Benty Grange Anglo-Saxon helmet, exhibited, 221. 

Berkshire: see Abingdon; Greenham Common; 
Kingston Bagpuize; Newbury; Padworth; Rad- 
ley; Sutton Courtenay; Windsor. 

Berry, C. A. F., elected, 221; admitted, 222. 

Berwick, N. (E. Lothian), remains of fish at, 85. 

Bibliographies, 105-12, 215-220. 

Bibury (Glos.), long cairn excavated at Saltway 
Barn, 24, 25. 

Biography of the Common Man of the City of York, 
by J. B. Morrell, reviewed, 196. 

Birdlip (Glos.), mirror from, 130, 131 (figs.), 132, 
133, 134- 

Birds, leaden, exhibited, 113, 221. 

Bisley Common (Glos.), altar in barrow at, 168. 

Bjérnerem (Norway), remains of fish and fish-hook 
from caves near, 83. 

Blackwood, Miss B. M., elected, 221; admitted, 
222. 

Blaenavon (Glam.), excavations at, 28. 

Blair, F. G., elected, 113; admitted, 228. 

Blinkenberg, Christian, obituary, 224. 

Bloksbjerg (Denmark), prehistoric fish-hook from, 
62 (fig.). 

Blyton, Abbot Simon de, seal of, 113. 

Bohuslan (Sweden), remains of prehistoric fisheries, 
74-5, 82. 

Bombed Buildings of Britain, edited by J. M. 
Richards, with notes by John Summerson, re- 
viewed, 197. 

Boreham (Essex), war damage to New Hall, 36. 

Borgstedt (Schleswig-Holstein), brooches from, 
172. 
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Borrebjerg (Denmark), remains of fish at, 74, 
8r. 

Bosanquet, Capt. H. T. A., elected and admitted, 
221. 

Bourton-on-the-Water (Glos.), 
from, exhibited, 112. 

Bowen, Harold Cedric, elected, 113. 

Bradfer-Lawrence, H. L., elected Treasurer, 
227. 

Bradford, J. S. P., elected, 221; admitted, 222. 

Bradwell-on-Sea (Essex), war damage to St. Peter’s 
Chapel, 36. 

Brailsford, J. W., see Burchell, J. P. T. 

Brasses, testamentary, paper on, read by R. H. 
D’Elboux, 113. 

Braughing (Herts.), spade-iron, 177. 

Brazil, Walter Henry, obituary, 223. 

Brede Place (Sussex), army occupation of, 43. 

Bridgend (Glam.), excavations at, 22, 28. 

Bridlington (Yorks.), Bronze Age bracelet from, 
179-80 (fig.). 

Bristol (Glos.), Roman potsherds found at Wick- 
war, 40; Henry III’s building works at, 140, 
142; war damage to buildings in, 37. 

Broadway (Worcs.), phallic carving from, 166-9 


Roman buckle 


(pl.). 
Bronze Age: 
‘Beaker Interment on Stockbridge Down, 


Hampshire, and its Cultural Connexions’, by 
Dr. J. F. S. Stone, 149-56 (pls. and figs.). 

‘Bronze Cauldron from Sompting, Sussex’, by 
Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, 157-63 (pls. and figs.). 

Sites, war-time excavation of, 22, 25-8. 

Axes, socketed: Sompting, 161-3; bracelet: Brid- 
lington, 179-80 (fig.); cauldrons: Sompting 
(bronzesmith’s workshops), 157-63 (pls. and 
figs.); ear-rings (gold): Radley, 24, 26; flint 
implements: Pentire Glaze (spear-head), 183-5 
(fig.); pottery: Pentire Glaze (food-vessel), 
183-5 (figs.). 

Brooches: see Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Brough (Notts.), brooch from, 176. 

Bruce-Mitford, R. L. S., paper on Sutton Hoo 
musical instrument, read by, 221; Benty Grange 
helmet exhibited by, 221. 

Brunn am Steinfeld (Austria), decorated bronze 
from, 127, 128 (fig.). 

‘Building by King Henry III and Edward, son 
of Odo’, by J. G. Noppen, 138-48; masons, 
142-4; procedure, 138-9, 145-6; viewers, I41- 
2; wardens, 139-41. Extract from building 
accounts, 147-8. 

Bullmore, E. A., elected, 221; admitted, 222. 

Bundsé (Denmark), fish remains from, 81. 
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Burchell, J. P. T.: palaeolithic and Bronze Age 
implements and pottery exhibited by, 112; 
elected to the Council, 227. 

J. W. Brailsford and, Note on Pottery from North- 
fleet, Kent, 186-9 (fig.). 

Burton, Frank Ernest, obituary, 223. 

Bury St. Edmunds (Suffolk), brooches from, 172. 

Bushnell, G. H. S., leaden bird exhibited by, 113; 
‘thuribulum’ and lead bird exhibited by, 221; 
elected to the Council, 227. 


Cadbury Camp (Somerset), craters for bomb dis- 
posal in, 21. 

Caerwent (Mon.), barrow excavated at, 22. 

Caisteal-nan-Gillean (Oronsay), prehistoric remains 
of fish found at, 61, 84. 

Caistor-by-Norwich, paper on Anglo-Saxon ceme- 
tery at, 222. 

Calbe a. d. Milde (Germany), fish-bones and leister 
prongs from, 80. 

Calder, C. S. T., excavation by, 31. 

Callender, M. H., Note on Amphorae and their 
Potters’ Stamps, 185-6. 

Cambridge (Cambs.), St. John’s College, brooches 
from, 172. 

Cambridgeshire Car Dyke, paper on excavations in, 
228. 

Camonica, Val (Lombardy), rock-carvings, 167. 

Canon’s Park (Middlesex), Roman road at, 34. 

Canterbury (Kent), medieval pottery kiln found on 
Tyler Hill, 41; war damage to buildings in, 37. 

Caracalla, coin of, from Malton, 174. 

Cardurnock (Cumberland), Roman fort and signal 
station excavated at, 24, 30. 

Car Dyke, see Cambridgeshire. 

Carnaby (Yorks.), excavation of mound at, 28. 

Carrowmore Point (Clare), remains of fish at, 84. 

Carruthers, F. G., elected, 221; admitted, 222. 

Castle Rushen (Isle of Man), paper on, read by 
B. H. St. J. O’Neil, 112. 

Castlestrange (Ireland), carved phallic stone at, 167. 

Cauldron, bronze, and parts of other cauldrons, 
from Sompting, Sussex, 157-63 (pls. and figs.). 

Cave, C. J. P., vertical photographs of effigies 
exhibited by, 228. 

Cerne Abbas (Dorset) Giant, 169. 

Charles II, represented (as Prince of Wales) in 
painting of Richmond Palace, 165. 

Charlton, John, paper on Palaces of Henry III read 
by, 227. 

Charmy Down (Somerset), excavation of barrows 
on, 22, 27. 

Chatwin, P. B., review by, Victoria History of the 
County of Warwick, vol. iv, 191. 


Chedworth (Glos.), excavations at, 27, 31; 
Museum, altar-reliefs and other carvings in, 166. 

Chelmsford (Essex), Iron Age ‘andiron’ from, 221. 

Chesterfield Inlet (Hudson’s Bay), barbed fish- 
hook from, 66 z., 68 (fig.). 

Chesterford, Great (Essex), leaden bird from, ex- 
hibited, 113. 

Chillingham Castle (Northumb.), destructive fire 
at, 43. 

Chipping Ongar (Essex), house site excavated at, 
32. 

Chitty, Mrs., war-time excavation by, 23, 31. 

Cirencester (Glos.), Celtic carved figures from, 
169. 

Cissbury Camp (Sussex), part of, mutilated, 21. 

Clapham, Sir Alfred: presentation of Gold Medal 
to, 121; appointed to represent Society, 223; 
review by: O/d Cheshire Churches, 193. 

Clarendon (Wilts.), Palace of Henry III, 142, 144, 


227. 

Clark, Dr. J. G. D.: “The Development of Fishing 
in Prehistoric Europe’, 45-85 (maps and figs.); 
paper on Excavations in the Car Dyke, 228; 
review by, Oudheidkundig Bodemonderzock in 
Nederland, 86. 

Clarke, R. Rainbird, and J. N. L. Myres, paper on 
Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Caistor-by-Norwich, 
read by, 222. 

Cnoc Sligeach (Oronsay), prehistoric remains of 
fish found at, 61, 84. 

Coghlan, H. H., review by, Metallteknik under 
Forhistorisk tid, 86. 

Colchester (Essex), ‘Incised Ornament on the Celtic 
Mirror from’, by Sir Cyril Fox and M. R. Hull, 
123-37 (pls. and figs.); figure of Mercury from, 
exhibited, 221. 

Coleman, Roger, warden of building works, 140. 

Colerne (Wilts.), Roman coins found at, 34. 

Collingbourne (Wilts.), Bronze Age burial at, 152; 
barrows excavated at, 155. 

Collinge, Dr. Walter Edward, obituary, 223. 

Cologne (Germany), enamels, etc., from, exhibited, 
221. 

Colsterworth (N. Witham) (Lincs.), excavations at, 
31, 32. 

Compiégne (Oise), Musée Vivenel, Italiot-Greek 
vase in, 167. 

Concannon, T. A. L., admitted, 222. 

Constance, Lake (Switzerland), gorges used for 
fowling on, 46; plaited traps used for fishing, 55. 

Constans, coins of, 177. 

Constantine I, coin of, from York, 174. 

Cook, J. M., elected, 221. 

Cooper, Major Ernest Read, obituary, 223, 224. 
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Corder, Philip, note on miscellaneous small objects 
from Malton Roman fort, 173-7 (pl. and figs.). 

Corfiato, Prof. H. O., elected and admitted, 221. 

Cornwall: see Davidstow Moor; Harlyn Bay; 
Lousey Barrow; Pentire Glaze; Perranporth; 
Portreath; Predannack Mullion; St. Eval; Tre- 
ligga. 

Corsham (Wilts.), Roman coffin found at, 34. 

Coventry (Warwicks.), thirteenth-century jug from 
Grey Friars Lane, 113. 

Covesea (Moray), remains of fish and netting needle 
from, 84. 

Cow Low (Derbys.), jewelled pins from, 173. 

Crawley (Oxon.), excavations on Akeman Street, 
31. 

Cresswell, Rev. C. L., admitted, 112. 

Crete: see Knossos. 

Crichel Down (Dorset), barrows excavated on, 22, 
26; Bronze Age occupation, 151. 

Crick (Mon.), excavation at, 28. 

Croumedal, seal of, 113. 

Cumberland: see Cardurnock; Netherby; Stake 
Pass. 

Currall, William, elected, 113; admitted, 221. 

Curwen, Dr. E. Cecil, ‘A Bronze Cauldron from 
Sompting, Sussex’, 157-63 (pls. and figs.). 

Cushenden (Antrim), cod-bones from, 61, 84. 

Cuthbert, St., ‘Small Maniple’ of, exhibited, 
227. 

Cys-la~-Commune (Aisne), brooch from, 173 (fig.). 


Dalen (Norway), remains of fish and fish-hooks 
from, 76, 83. 

Dark Ages, war-time excavation of sites, 31-2. 

Davidstow Moor (Cornwall): barrows excavated 
on, 26; medieval site excavated on, 32. 

Davis, R. H. C., elected, 221; admitted, 222. 

W. G., elected, 221. 

Deddington Castle (Oxon.), paper on excavations 
at, 112. 

D’Elboux, R. H., paper on Testamentary Brasses, 
read by, 113; English delft plate exhibited by, 
2213; reviews by: Biography of the Common Man 
of the City of York, 196; York Monuments, 
195. 

Denmark, remains of fish-traps in, 55; prehistoric 
remains of fish, 62, 74, 80, 81. 

Derbyshire: see Cow Low. 

Desborough (Northants.), mirror from, 126, 128 
(fig-), 131 (fig.), 132, 133, 134. 

Devizes Castle (Wilts.), Henry III’s building at, 
140. 

Devon, see Exeter; Newton Abbot; Plymouth; 

Roborough Down; Tiverton. 
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Dolmetsch, Mrs. Arnold, model of Sutton Hoo 
harp played by, 221. 

Dorchester (Oxon.): Dykes, brooches from, 171, 
172. 

Timber henges at, 155. 

Dorset: Cerne Abbas; Crichel Down; Eype; 
Launceston Down; Marnhull; Poundbury 
Camp; Swanage; Thickthorn; Weymouth. 

Douglas-Withers, Lt.-Col. Herbert Henry, obi- 
tuary, 223. 

Dover (Kent), war damage to buildings in, 37. 

Draughton (or Harrington) (Northants.), excava- 
tions at, 29. 

Drinking-horn mount, Viking, 179 (pl.). 

Druimvargie (Oban), remains of fish from, 84. 

Dublin, Trinity College, model of harp from, 221. 

Dudley, H. E., elected, 221. 

Dunning, G. C.: bone pin exhibited by, 112; 
thirteenth-century jug exhibited by, 113; war- 
time excavation by, 23, 24, 28. 

Dunvegan (Skye), remains of fish from, 84. 

Durham: see Finchale Priory. 

Duvensee (Germany), remains of pike, leister 
prongs and paddle rudders found at, 59, 80. 

Dyserth Castle (Flint.), traces of prehistoric 
fisheries, 64 #., 85. 


Ear-rings, gold, from Bronze Age barrow, 24, 26. 

Easton Down (Wilts.), Bronze Age occupation, 

Eccles (Norfolk), barrows at, destroyed, 21. 

Eday (Orkney), remains of fish from, 84. 

Edgley, Sir Norman G. A., elected, 221; admitted, 
222. 

Edward the Son of Odo, building by, 138-48. 

Edward of Westminster, King’s mason, 143. 

Edwards, Lewis, appointed Auditor, 113; ap- 
pointed Scrutator of the Ballot, 222. 

Elias of Derham, carpenter, 141. 

Emmison, F. G., Catalogue of Maps in the Essex 
Record Office, editéd by, reviewed, 198. 

Enamels from Cologne, exhibited, 221. 

Englefield, William Alexander Devereux, obituary, 
223. 

Ertebélle (Denmark), prehistoric remains of fish 
and fish-hooks from, 62 (fig.), 81; remains of 
eels, 73, 81. 

Eskimo, fishing methods of, 46. 

Esperéds Mosse (Sweden), remains of pike with 
leister prong, from, 58, 8r. 

Essex: see Boreham; Bradwell-on-Sea; Chelmsford; 
Chesterford, Great; Chipping Ongar; Col- 
chester; Havering; Horkesley, Little; Saffron 
Walden. 
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Evans, Henry Francis Owen, elected and ad- 
mitted, 113. 
Henry John, elected, 113; admitted, 221. 
Dr. Joan, elected to the Council, 227; appointed 
a Vice-President, 227. 

Excavation of Ancient Sites in Britain, 1939-45, 
20-33. 

‘Excavations at Atchana-Alalakh, 1939’, by Sir 
Leonard Woolley, 1-19 (plans, pls., and figs.), 
1133 for details see under Atchana-Alalakh. 

Exeter (Devon): Roman and Saxon remains at 
St. George’s Church, 41; Vicars Choral, 
medieval remains at, 41; war damage to build- 
ings in, 37; paper on wax images from Cathe- 
dral, 221. 

Eynsham (Oxon.), Iron Age site at, destroyed, 


$3. 
Eype (Dorset), phallic carved stone from, 169. 


Fairwood Common (Glam.), excavations at, 28. 

Fargo Plantation, beaker burial in, 153. 

Farley Heath (Surrey), sceptre-binding, 167. 

Faversham (Kent), brooches from, 173. 

Felmersham (Beds.), paper on bronzes from, 222. 

Ffostyll (Brecknocks.), barrow, 154. 

Figheldean (Wilts.), long barrow, 153. 

Finchale Priory (Durham), wafer-matrix from, 
exhibited, 112. 

Finland, fishing implements used in, 47, 48, 67, 68 
(figs.); pike vertebrae used as toys in, 49. 

‘Fishing, The Development of, in Prehistoric 
Europe’, by Dr. J. G. D. Clark, 45-85 (maps 
and figs.); summary, 79-80; fish in prehistoric 
times, types identified, 48, 61, 62-3, 70, 74-5, 
80-5; fish represented in prehistoric art, 48, 50, 
75, 76; fish vertebrae used as beads, 49. 

Coastal fishing, 81-5; from boats, 50, 59, 61-3, 
71; gorges, 46-8 (figs.); hooks, 50-5 (figs.), 
62 (fig.), 65-8 (figs.), 71 (figs.), 753 leisters 
or fish-spears, 46, 57-9, 64-5; line-fishing, 
71, 74; line and gorge, see gorges above; lures, 
46; nets, 50, 56-7, 78, seines, 56-7, 68-9, 
71; net-weights, 56, 69; spears, fish, see 
Leisters; traps, 50, 55-6; weirs, 69-70; cod, 
75-6; eels, 73; herring, absence of, 79; pike, 
57-9; salmon, 48-9, 72; sturgeon, 73. 

Folkingham (Lincs.), medieval house site at, 
excavated, 33. 
Forselv (Norway), rock-engraving of fishing scene, 


76. 

Foundations in the Dust, A Story of Mesopotamian 
Exploration, by Seton Lloyd, reviewed, 190. 
Fox, Sir Cyril, Anniversary Address, 115-22; sur- 

vey of Pembrokeshire cottages, 33; war-time 


excavations by, 22, 23, 24, 28; elected President, 
227; and Hull, M. R., ‘Incised Ornament on the 
Celtic Mirror from Colchester, Essex’, 112, 123- 
37 (pls. and figs.). 

Fox, Lady, war-time excavations by, 23, 24, 32. 

Fox, L., elected, 221. 

France: see Compiégne; Cys-la-Commune; Ker- 
maria. 

Francis, E. C., admitted, 112. 

Freeman, P. A. M., elected, 227. 

Fridtorp (Sweden), fish-hooks from, 82. 

Fry, Theodore Wilfrid, obituary, 223, 225. 


Galbreath, D. L., elected Honorary Fellow, 227. 

Galston (Lewis), remains of fish from, 84. 

Garrod, Professor Dorothy, elected to the Council, 
227. 

GAsen (Norway), prehistoric fish-hook from, 62 
fi 


g-)- 
Gatty, Hugh Percival Wharton, obituary, 223, 
225. 
Germany: see Borgstedt; Ihrlich; Pfalzfeld; Pfalz- 
heim. 
Gibraltar (Spain), fish-bones found at Devil’s 
Tower, 45. 
Giffard: Hugh, warden of building works, 140. 
Sybil, one of the Queen’s ladies, 140. 
Gillingham (Wilts.), warden of the works at, 141. 
Gilton (Kent), Viking silver pin from, 181 (pl.); 
pottery from, 189. 
Guuseppi, J. A., elected to the Council, 227. 
Glaston (Rutland), brooch from, 169-73 (fig.). 
Glastonbury (Somerset), lead net-weights from, 


9: 

Glendinning, Lt.-Col. S. E., elected, 227. 

Glenluce (Wigtowns.), traces of prehistoric fisheries, 
64 #., 74, 84. 

Gloucester (Glos.) Castle, Henry III’s building at, 
142. 

Gloucestershire: see Barnwood; Bibury; Birdlip; 
Bisley Common; Bourton-on-the-Water; Bristol; 
Chedworth; Cirencester; Gloucester; Hamp- 
nett; Northleach; Nymsfield; Randwick; Rod- 
marton. 


Godber, Miss A. J., elected, 221; admitted, 


227. 
Goddard, Rev. Edward Hungerford, obituary, 
223, 225. 
Godfrey: 
Thomas, arms of, 221. 
W. H., elected to the Council, 227; review by, 
Bombed Buildings of Britain, 197. 
Goodchild, R. G., admitted, 228. 
Gorges, see under Fishing. 
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Gothic England, A Survey of National Culture, 
1350-1550, by John Harvey, reviewed, 192. 
Graham: 
Angus, review by, Cathedral and Royal Borough of 
Kirkwall, 194. 
Dr. Rose, elected to the Council, 227; review by, 
Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln, 197. 
Graig Lwyd (N. Wales), stone axes from, 153. 
Grange, Col. Ernest Leigh, obituary, 223. 
Greenham Common (Newbury) (Berks.), linear 
earthwork at Bury’s Bank, excavated, 24, 31, 


34- 

Griffyth of Wichnor and Burton Agnes, Sir John, 
seal of, 113; pedigree of, 113. 

Grimaldi (Alpes-Maritimes), salmon vertebrae in 
burial at Barma Grande, 49; fish remains in 
caves at, 50. 

Grime’s Graves (Norfolk), phallic carving from, 
167. 

Grimes, W. F., war-time excavations by, 23, 24, 
25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33. 

Grim’s Bank, examination of, at Padworth, 34. 

Grinstead, East (Sussex), war damage to No. 16 
High Street, 37. 

Guildford (Surrey), Henry III’s building at, 


143. 

Gullane Sands (Haddingtons.), traces of prehistoric 
fisheries, 64 2., 84. 

Gullrum (Sweden), fish-hooks from, 82. 

Gurob (Egypt), fish-hook from, 52 (fig.). 


Halméy (Norway), remains of cod from caves on, 
83. 

Halsen (Norway), fish-hook from, 68 (fig.). 

Ham Hill (Snodland, Kent), Stone Age implements 
from, exhibited, 112. 

Hampnett (Glos.), excavation of long cairn called 
Burn Ground, 23, 24, 25; excavation of round 
cairns, 27; excavation of Saxon burials, 32. 

Hampshire: long barrow destroyed in, 21; see 
Beaulieu Heath; Hiltingbury Common; Hurn; 
King’s Worthy; Southampton; Stockbridge 
Down; Stoney Cross; Winchester. 

Harden, D. B., war-time excavation by, 23, 27; 

_appointed to represent Society, 223; appointed 
Scrutator of the Ballot, 222. 

Harlyn Bay (Cornwall), excavation of barrow at 
Cataclews, 26. 

Harmer, Miss Florence Elizabeth, elected, 113. 

Harps, 221. 

Harrington: see Draughton. 

Harvey, John, Gothic England, A Survey of National 
Culture, by, reviewed, 192. 

Hasmark (Denmark), remains of fish at, 74, 81. 


Hastings (Sussex), medieval remains in basements 
in, 41; war damage to No. 64 George St., 37. 
Haugshulen (Norway), remains of cod and fish- 
hook from, 83. 

Havel lakes (Germany), remains of fish, leister 
prongs and fish-hooks from, 54 (fig.), 81. 

Havering (Essex), Henry III’s building at, 140, 

Hawkes, Prof. C. F. C.: Note on phallic carving 
from Broadway, 166-9 (pl.); appointed to 
represent Society, 223; elected to the Council, 


227. 

Head, J. F., elected to the Council, 227. 

Heathcote, J. P., elected, 227; admitted, 228. 

Heath Row (Middlesex), excavations at, 24, 25, 
29; Celtic temple, 24, 29. 

Hegge (Norway), fish-hooks from, 83. 

Helmet, Anglo-Saxon, from Benty Grange, ex- 
hibited, 221. 

Hemmor (Sweden), remains of fish and fish-hooks 
from, 67 (fig.), 82; remains of eels found at, 73, 
82. 

Henllan (Cardigans.), excavation of fort at, 30. 
Henry III, King, building by, 138-48; paper on 
the Palaces of, 227. 

Henry of Cerne, warden of building works, 140. 

Henry de Ferleg, Sheriff, warden of the works, 141. 

Hensley Henson, Rt. Rev. Bishop Herbert, 
obituary, 224, 225. 

Hertfordshire: see Aldenham House; Braughing; 
Nuthampstead; Park Street. 

Hestneshulen (Norway), remains of fish from, 83. 

Hethel (Norfolk), excavations at, 33. 

Heyneman, Mrs. M. B., elected, 227. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W. L., objects exhibited by, 221. 

Hildyard, E. J., war-time excavation by, 23, 28. 

Hiltingbury Common (Hants), linear earthworks 
on, 34. 

Hird, H., admitted, 112. 

Hirwaun (Glam.), excavations at, 32. 

Hoard of Roman folles, A, found at Fyfield, Berks., by 
E. T. Leeds, reviewed, 88. 

Hodgson, Miss K., war-time excavation by, 23, 30, 

Hoédic (Brittany), fish-bones from middens at, 
61. 

Holbaek (Denmark), fish-traps found at Nidlése 
and Svinninge Vejle, 55-6. 

Holland, Crossley, model of thirteenth-century harp 
from Trinity College, Dublin, played by, 221. 

Hollar, Wenceslaus, views of Richmond Palace by, 
164-5. 

Holmegaard (Denmark), remains of pike, leister 
prongs and paddle rudder found at, 59, 80. 
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Holmes, M. R., kidney dagger exhibited by, 221; 
chess-piece exhibited by, 227. 

Holywell Row (Suffolk), brooches from, 172. 

Honey, W. B., elected, 227. 

Honington (Suffolk), excavation of barrow at, 22, 
28. 

Hooke, Prof. S. H., elected to the Council, 227. 

Horkesley, Little (Essex), palimpsest brass found 
at, 41. 

Hoskins, Dr. W. G., paper on the Leicestershire 
farmhouse and cottage, read by, 113. 

Hothfield Common (Kent), Belgic burials at, 34. 

Howe Hill (Yorks.), Neolithic round barrow at, 
155. 

Howletts (Kent), brooches from, 170-1; contents 
of grave at, 171. 

Hoyo de la Mina (Malaga, Spain), fish-hooks from, 
48 2. 

Hull, M. R.: seal exhibited by, 113; figure of 
Mercury and an ‘andiron’, exhibited by, 221; 
see Fox, Sir Cyril. 

Huntingdonshire: see Kimbolton. 

Hurell, Peter, viewer of the king’s works, 141. 

Hurn (Hants), barrow destroyed at, 22; excava- 
tions at, 24, 27. 


Icklingham (Suffolk), brooches from Mitchell’s 
Hill, 172. 

Thrlich (Rhine Provinces), monumental phalloid 
stones, 167. 

Ipswich (Suffolk), war damage in Church Street, 


37- 

Ireland: see Ballintoy Caves; Carrowmore Point; 
Castlestrange; Cushenden; Portbraddon Cave; 
Tievebulliagh Hill; Turoe; Whitepark Bay. 

Iron Age, war-time excavation of sites, 29-30. 

Ironwork, railings saved from requisitioning, 43-4. 

Italy: see Camonica, Val. 

Ivory: see Finds uzder Atchana-Alalakh; plaque of 
Virgin and Child, 24. 

Ixworth (Suffolk), pottery from, 189. 


Jaederen (Norway), brooches from, 172. 

James II, represented (as Duke of York) in painting 
of Richmond Palace, 165. 

Jarlshof (Shetland), remains of fish from, 84. 

Jemdet Nasr (Iraq), fish-hooks from, 53, 66, 68 
fi 


g.). 

John of Beverley, king’s mason, 143. 

John of Gloucester, master of works, 139, 141, 142. 

John le Pour, viewer of the king’s works, 141. 

Jope, E. M., and R. I. Threlfall, paper on Excava- 
tions at Deddington Castle, read by, 112. 

Jordtveit (Norway), fish-hook from, 82. 


Kangasniemi (Finland), gorge from, 47 (fig.). 
Kassemose (Denmark), fish-remains from, 81. 
Kempston (Beds.), brooch from, 176. 

Kendrick, T. D., elected Secretary, 227. 

Kent, W. R. G., elected and admitted, 221. 

Kent: see Canterbury; Dover; Faversham; Gilton; 
Ham Hill (Snodland); Hothfield Common; 
Howletts; Manston; Milton next Sittingbourne; 
Milton Regis; Northfleet; Penshurst; Sevenoaks. 

Kermaria (Brittany), carved stone from, 167. 

Kettleburn (Caithness), remains of fish from, 84. 

Khafaje (Iraq), net-weights found at, 69. 

Khorsabad (Iraq), fish-hooks from Tepe Shensi, 
near, 53 

Kimbolton (Hunts.), Romano-British site at, 
destroyed, 21. 

Kingston Bagpuize (Berks.), Bronze Age cremation 
and Romano-British sites at, 34. 

King’s Worthy (Hants), pagan Saxon cemetery at, 


34- 
Kintradwell (Sutherland), remains of fish from, 84. 
Kipping, Nicholas, viewer of the works, 141. 
Kirkhelleren (Norway), fish-hooks from, 83. 


_ Kirkwall, Cathedral and Royal Burgh of, by John 


Mooney, reviewed, 194. 
Kish (Iraq), fish-hook from, 52 (fig.). 
Kjelméy (Norway), fish-hooks from, 78 (fig.). 
Kjelmsé (Norway), fish-hooks from, 84. 
Klintesé (Denmark), fish-remains from, 81. 
Knight of the Bath, paper on fifteenth-century 
miniatures of the Inauguration of a, 221. 
Knipton (Leics.), Bronze Age bracelet from, 180 


(fig.). 

Knossos (Crete), 14; frescoes, 3, 14; lamps, 5; 
plaques, 14. 

Kékénydomb (Hungary), clay net-weights from, 
69. 

Kole peninsula, fish-hooks from, 67. 

Kolding Fjord (Denmark), fish-hook from, 81. 

Kolind (Denmark), fish-hook and fish-remains from, 
81. 
Kristiansund (Norway), modern fish-hook from, 
78 (fig.); remains of fish from cave near, 83. 
Kunda (Esthonia), fish-remains, including pike with 
leister prongs, from, 58 (fig.), 81. 

Kvernevika (Norway), rock-engraving of halibut, 
76-8; remains of cod from, 82. 

Kyrkslatt (Finland), fish-weir found at, 69. 


Lackford (Suffolk), pottery from, 189. 
Lambarde, Brig.-Gen. Fane, obituary, 224, 225. 
Langford Downs (Oxon.), excavations on, 29. 


. Langton (Yorks.), finds from Roman villa, 173 2%. 
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Larkhill (Wilts.), beaker burials from, 152. 
Latvia, fish-hooks from, 67. 
Launceston Down (Dorset), barrows excavated on, 


22. 

Leaf, Charles Symonds, obituary, 224. 

Leask, H. G., paper on Irish Tower Houses read 
by, 112; admitted, 112. 

Lebesby (Norway), fish-hook from, 78 (fig.). 

Le Brun, William, warden of building works, 140. 

Lee of Fareham, Arthur Hamilton, Viscount, 
obituary, 224, 226. 

Leeds, E. T., note on brooch from Glaston, 169— 
73 (figs.); 4 Hoard of Roman folles found at 
Fyfield, Berks., by, reviewed, 88. 

Leicestershire, paper on the farmhouses and cot- 
tages of, 113; see Knipton. 

Leighton Buzzard (Beds.), silver necklace and 
jewelled pins from, 173. 

Leisters, see under Fishing. 

Lespugue, bone lure from, 46. 

Lincolnshire: see Colsterworth (N. Witham); 
Folkingham; Ludford Magna. 

Lissett (Yorks.), excavations at, 32. 

Littler, Rev. Canon Harold Davies, obituary, 224. 

Llandow (Glam.), excavation of barrows at, 28. 

Llantwit Major (Glam.), survey of Six Wells at, 
33- 

Lloyd: 

J. D. K., admitted, 221. 

Sir John, obituary, 224, 226. 

Seton, Foundations in the Dust. A Story of Meso- 

potamian Exploration, by, reviewed, 190. 

Llyn Cerrig Bach (Anglesey), crescentic plaque, 
130 (fig.). 

Lofoten Islands (Norway), cod fisheries at, 75. 

London, H. Stanford, seals exhibited by, 113; ap- 
pointed Auditor, 113. 

London: war damage to buildings in, 38; kidney 
dagger found in, exhibited, 221. 

All Hallows, Barking, Saxon remains at, 41; All 
Hallows, Lombard Street, paper on, 113; 
Fetter Lane, drinking-horn mount from, 179 
(pl.); Great Tower St., fragment of a frieze 
from, 128, 129 (fig.); St. Bride, Fleet Street, 
medieval remains at, 41; St. Mary le Bow, 
medieval remains at, 41. Tower of London: 
Henry III’s building works at, 140; paper on 
Moorish shield in, 222. Westminster, building 
by Henry III at, 139, 143. 

Lorthet, Grotte de (Hautes-Pyrénées), rock-carv- 
ings, 46 (fig.). 

Lousey Barrow (Cornwall), excavation of, 26. 

Lucas, Thomas Geoffrey, obituary, 224. 

Ludford Magna (Lincs.), excavations at, 27, 31. 
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Luffenham, South (Rutland), Saxon cemetery at, 
destroyed, 21. 

Luffield Priory (Northants.), excavation for site of, 
24, 33. 

Lundby (Denmark), remains of pike and leisters at, 
80. 

Lures, see under Fishing. 

Luvel, Philip, king’s mason, 143. 

Lydekker, John Wolfe, obituary, 224. 


MacArthur’s Cave (Oban), remains of crabs and 
fish at, 61, 85. 

McBurney, C. B. M., elected, 221. 

McFarlane, K. B., elected, 221. 

Macgregor, J. E. M., admitted, 112. 

Maclagan, Michael, elected, 113; admitted, 227. 

Magleby (Soré), weel with stone weight found at, 

6. 


Malton (Yorks.), miscellaneous objects from 
Roman fort, 173-7 (pls. and figs.). 

Man, Isle of: see Castle Rushen. 

Mann, Sir James: knighthood conferred upon, 
115; paper on Moorish shield, read by, 222; 
elected Director, 227; appointed to represent 
Society, 223. 

Manston (Kent), excavation of Iron Age site at, 
22, 29. 

Maps in the Essex Record Office, Catalogue of, edited 
by F. G. Emmison, reviewed, 198. 

Margary, I. D., donation for publications, 116; 
elected to the Council, 227. 

Mari, paper on excavations at, 227. 

Marnhull (Dorset), excavations at, 29, 30. 

Martin Clarke, Mrs. D. E., elected and admitted, 
221. 

Martlesham (Suffolk), excavation of barrow at, 22, 


28. 
Mas d’Azil, Grotte du (Ariége), rock-carvings, 45, 
46 (fig.). 
Matley Moore, Miss E., elected, 113; admitted, 
227. 
Mayer Mirror (Liverpool Museum), 130, 131 
(figs.), 132, 133, 134. 
Maynard, Guy, war-time excavation by, 23, 28. 
Medieval: war-time excavation of sites, 32-3. 
Ivory Plaque of Virgin and Child, Nuthampstead, 
24; thirteenth-century jug from Coventry, 113. 
Meiendorf (Germany), prehistoric fish-bones, pro- 
bably pike, from, 57. 
Melford, Long (Suffolk), destructive fire at Hall, 43. 
Membury (Wilts.), excavations at, 24, 31, 333 
preservation of rampart, 21. 
Mercury, figure of, exhibited, 221. 
Merimde (Egypt), fish-hooks from, 52 (fig.). 
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Merthyr Mawr (Glam.), traces of prehistoric 
fisheries, 64 

Merton (Surrey), Henry III’s repairs to, 143. 

Metallteknik under Forhistorisk tid, by Andreas 
Oldeberg, reviewed, 86. 

Middleham Castle (Yorks.), objects from, ex- 
hibited, 221. 

Middlesex: see Canon’s Park; Heath Row. 

Midhowe (Rousay), remains of fish at, 85. 

Midhurst (Sussex), war damage to St. Anne’s, 
38. 

Milton next Sittingbourne (Kent), war damage to 
Old Court House, 38. 

Milton Regis (Kent), Bronze Age pottery and im- 
plements from, exhibited, 112. 

Mirror from Colchester, ornament on, 123-37 
(pls. and figs.). 

Mitford, T. B., admitted, 222. 

Mithraic brooch, in the Ashmolean Museum, 177— 

(pl.). 

Mehen jo-Daro (Indus Valley), fish-hooks from, 
52,66. - 

Monkton (Ayrs.), excavations at, 28, 34. 

Monmouthshire: see Caerwent; Crick; Tidenham. 

Mooney, John, Cathedral and Royal Burgh of Kirk- 
wall, by, reviewed, 194. 

Morrell, J. B., Biography of the Common Man of the 
City of York, reviewed, 196; York Monuments, by, 
reviewed, 195. 

Moyne, Lord, painting of Richmond Palace pur- 
chased by, 164. 

Mugharet-el-Kebarah (Palestine), fish-hooks from, 
52 (fig.), sickle-handles from, 54 2. 

Mugharet-el-Wad (Palestine), sickle-handles from, 
54 

Mullerup (Denmark), fish-hooks and remains of 
pike from, 54 (fig.), 80. 

Murray Threipland, Mrs. Margaret Eleanore, 
elected, 113. 

Myres, J. N. L., see Clarke, R. Rainbird. 


Narva Siiversti (Esthonia), fishing-net weights and 
float from, 56. 

Nassington (Northants.), brooches from, 171. 

National Buildings Record, origin of, 34-5. 

Netherby (Cumberland), Celtic carved figures from, 
169. 

ner le (Berks.), excavation of linear earthwork 


at Bury’s Bank, Greenham Common, near, 24, | 


31, 34- 
Newstead (Notts.), phallic amulet from, 176. 
Newton Abbot (Devon), war damage to Bradley 
Manor and Ford House, 38. 
Nexelé (Denmark), fish-remains from, 81. 


Nicholas of Eye, carpenter working at West- 
minster, 139. 

Nicholas de la Hulle, viewer of the king’s works, 
141. 

Nicholas le Pesher, viewer of the king’s works, 141. 

Nivaa (Denmark), fish-remains from, 82. 

Nonsuch Palace (Surrey), views of, 164. 

Noppen, J. G., “Building by King Henry III and 
Edward, son of Odo’, by, 138-48. 

Nordenfalk, Dr., paper entitled ‘Before the Book 
of Durrow’, read by, 222. 

Norfolk: see Eccles; Grime’s Graves; Hethel; Nor- 
wich; Rudham, West; Runcton Holme; Yar- 
mouth. 

Normanton (Wilts.), Bronze Age burial at, 152; 
Bronze Age bracelet from, 180 (fig.). 

North, Dr. F. J., admitted, 113. 

Northampton (Northants.), building of Queen 
Eleanor’s Chapel at, 141. 

Northamptonshire: see Desborough; Draughton (or 
Harrington); Luffield Priory; Nassington; 
Northampton; Peterborough; Silverstone. 

Northfleet (Kent), note on pottery from, 186-9 
(fig.). 

Northleach (Glos.), for excavations at Burn 
Ground see Hampnett; Saxon burials near, 24. 

Northumberland: see Chillingham Castle. 

Norway, prehistoric remains of fish in, 63; see 
Jaederen. 

Norwich (Norfolk), war damage to buildings in, 39. 

Nottinghamshire: see Brough; Newstead. 

Nuthampstead (Herts.), excavation of house site at, 
24, 32; ivory plaque of Virgin and Child from, 
2 


4. 
Nyelv (Norway), fish-hooks from, 84. 
Nymsfield (Glos.), cremation burial at, 154. 


Octopus design, on Mycenaean vase, 7. 

Offa’s Dyke, excavation of, 24, 32. 

Ogaarde (Denmark), fish-hook and fish-remains 
from, 54 (fig.), 80. 

Old Cheshire Churches, by Raymond Richards, 
reviewed, 193. 

Oldeberg, Andreas, Metal/teknik under Forhistorisk 
tid, by, reviewed, 86. 

O’Neil: 

B. H. St. J.: “War and Archaeology in Britain’, 
by, 20-44 (pls.); paper on Castle Rushen 
read by, 112; report of excavation at Green- 
ham Common by, 31; Roman buckle, wafer- 
matrix, and bronze fibulae exhibited by, 112; 
elected to the Council, 227. 

Mrs. H. E., excavation of Roman villa by, 29, 
31; elected, 113; admitted, 221. 
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Ordnance Survey Medium Scale Maps. Description 
of, reviewed, 198. 

Ordrup (Denmark), barbed fish-hooks from, 65. 

Orford Castle (Suffolk), army occupation of, 43. 

Ostia (Italy), Mithraic brooch from, 177-9 (pl.). 

Oswald, Adrian, paper on All Hallows, Lombard 
Street, read by, 113; note on drinking-horn 
mount from Fetter Lane, 179 (pl.). 

Oudheidkundig Bodemonderzock in Nederland, re- 
viewed, 86. 

Owst, Prof. G. R., elected, 227. 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum: Mithraic brooch, 
177-9 (pl.). 

Oxfordshire: see Crawley; Deddington Castle; 
Dorchester; Eynsham; Langford Downs; Stan- 
ton Harcourt; Woodstock. 


Padworth (Berks.), Grim’s Bank at, 34. 

Park Street (Herts.), Roman villa excavated at, 24, 
29, 31. 

Parrot, M. André, paper on excavations at Mari, 
227. 

Patchett, Miss F. M., note on food-vessel and flint 
spear-head from Pentire Glaze, 183-5 (fig.). 

Peake, Harold, war-time excavation by, 23, 31. 

Pearce, B. W., objects from Middleham Castle, 
exhibited by, 221. 

Pembrokeshire, survey of cottages in, 33. 

Penniman, T. K., elected, 221. 

Penshurst Place (Kent), war damage to, 39. 

Perranporth (Cornwall), excavation of barrow on 
Trevellas Downs, 26. 

Pentire Glaze (Cornwall), food-vessel and flint 
spear-head from, 183-5 (fig.). 

Perabsen, fish-hook from, 52 (fig.). 

Periodical Literature, Contents of: 

Acta Archaeologica, 208; Actas y Memorias de la 
Sociedad Espanola de Antropologia, Etnografia y 
Prehistoria, 103, 212; American Fournal of 
Archaeology, 95, 206; Analecta Bollandiana, 
97, 208; Ancient India, 100; Annual of the 
British School at Athens, 200; L’ Anthropologie, 
98, 208; Antiquity, 89, 200; Archacologia 
Aeliana, 92, 202; Archaeologia Cambrensis, 95; 
Archaeologia Cantiana, 92; Archaeologia Hun- 
garica, 100; Archaeological Fournal, 200; 
Archivo Espatol de Arqueologia, 102, 212; 
Archivo Espatiol de Arte, 102,212; Art Bulletin, 
96, 206; Bericht der Romisch-Germanischen 
Kommission, 210; Berkshire Archaeological 
Fournal, 92; Berytus, 206; Le Blason, 207; 
Boletin del Seminario de Estudios de Arte y 
Arqueologia, 103, 213; Boletin de la Sociedad 
Arqueoligica Luliana, 213; Bradford Antiquary, 
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202; Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 95; 
Bulletin of Fohkn Rylands Library, 91, 202; 
Bulletin de [ Institut Archéologique Bulgare, 97; 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
90, 201; Bulletin Monumental, 98; Bulletin of 
the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stock- 
holm, 103; Bulletin de la Soci¢té d’ Archéologie 
Copte, 208; Bulletin de la Socitté Préhistorique 
Francaise, 99; Burlington Magazine, 89, 200; 
Camden Miscellany, 200; Connoisseur, The, 
89, 201; Dil ve Tarih-Cografya, 104; English 
Historical Review, 90, 201; Essex Review, 93, 
203; Folklore, 90, 201; Fornvdnnen, 103, 
213; Fra Nationalmuseets Arbejdsmark, 97; 
Friends of Dunblane Cathedral, 205; Genea- 
logist? Magazine, 90; Geographical Fournal, 
90, 201; Germania, 208; Géteborgs och 
Bokuslans Fornminnesforenings Tidskrift, 213; 
History of Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, 95; 
History, 91; Irag, 91, 201; Faarverslag van 
de Vereeniging voor Terpenonderzoek, 100; 
Jahrbuch der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fir 
Urgeschichte, 104; Fakrbuch des Bernischen 
Historischen Museums in Bern, 213; Fournal 
of British Society of Master Glass-Painters, 
90; Fournal of the Cork Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Society, 101, 208; Fournal of the 
Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society, 93; Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
90, 201; Fournal of Hellenic Studies, go; 
Journal of the Historic Society of the Church 
in Wales, 206; Fournal of Near Eastern 
Studies, 96, 206; Fournal of Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 89; Fournal of the Royal 
Institute of Cornwall, 93; Fournal of Roman 
Studies, 91; Fournal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, 100; Fournal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research, 89, 200; 
Fournal of the Warburg and Courtauld Insti- 
tutes, 92, 202; Kungl. Hum. Vetenskapssams- 
fundet i Lund: Arsberittelse, 103; Library, 91; 
Lincolnshire Historian, 94, 204; Mainzer 
Zeitschrift, 210; Man, 91; Mannus, 210; 
Mariner’s Mirror, The, 91, 201; Medde- 
landen fran Lunds Universitets Historiska 
Museum, 213; Meddelanden fran Ostergitlands 
Fornminnes- och Museiforening, 103; Mont- 
gomery Collections, 95; New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, 96, 207; Nieuwe 
Drentsche Volksalmanak, 99; Norfolk Archaeo- 
logy, 204; Notizie degli Scavi di Antichitd, 
102; Numismatic Chronicle, 91, 201; Old- 
Time New England, 96; Oudheidkundige 
Mededeelingen uit het Rijksmuseum van 
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Periodical Literature, Contents of (contd.): 
Oudheiden te Leiden, 100; Palestine Explora- 
tion Quarterly, 91, 202; Prachistorische Zeit- 
schrift, 99; Préhistoire, 99, 208; Proceedings 
of the American Antiquarian Society, 95; 
Proceedings of the British Academy, 89; 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, 203; Proceedings of the Devon Archaeo- 
logical Exploration Society, 203; Proceedings of 
the Dorset Natural History and Archaeological 
Society, 203; Proceedings of the Hampshire Field 
Club and Archaeological Society, 93; Proceedings 
of the Isle of Wight Natural History and 
Archaeological Society, 94; Proceedings of the 
Prehistoric Society, 202; Proceedings of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, 91; Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, 100; Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, 94, 204; 
Proceedings of the Somerset Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, 205; Proceedings of the 
Spelacological Society, 94; Proceedings of the 
Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and Natural 
History, 205; Przeglad Archeologiczny, 100, 
212; Quarterly of Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine, 212; Records of Buckinghamshire, 
203; Revue Archéologique, 98, 208; Revue 
Bénédictine, 207; Rig, 214; Rivista di Archeo- 
logia Cristiana, 101; Rivista di Studi Liguri, 
212; Schweizerisches Landesmuseum in Ziirich, 
Fahresbericht, 104; Socidté Fersiaise: Bulletin 
Annuel, 203; Speculum, 96, 207; Sumer, 
100, 212; Surrey Archaeological Collections, 
205; Syria, 208; Transactions of Birmingham 
Archaeological Society, 92; Transactions of the 
Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological Society, 
203; Transactions of Cambridge and Hunts. 
Archaeological Society, 92; Transactions of 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
and Archaeological Society, 93; Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association, 93; Transactions 
of East Herts. Archaeological Society, 94; 
Transactions of the Georgian Society of E. Yorks., 
205; Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeological 
Society, 206; Transactions of Greenwich and 
Lewisham Antiquarian Society, 93; Trans- 
actions of Halifax Antiquarian Society, 93; 
Transactions of Hawick Archaeological Society, 
206; Transactions of the Hon. Society of Cymm- 
rodorion, 95; Transactions of Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, 94, 204; Trans- 
actions of Hunter Archaeological Society, 94; 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, 204; Transactions of the 
Leicestershire Archaeological Society, 204; Trans- 


actions of the Monumental Brass Society, 202; 
Transactions of the N. Staffordshire Field Club, 
205; Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic 
Society, 202; Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 201; Tramsactions of the Shropshire 
Archaeological Society, 94; Transactions of the 
Southend-on-Sea Antiquarian and Historical 
Society, 94; Transactions of the Thoroton 
Society, 94, 205; Transactions of the Woolhope 
Naturalists Field Club, 205; Transactions of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 205; Tirk 
Tarih Kurumu: Belleten, 104, 214; Ulster 
Fournal of Archaeology, 95, 206; University 
of London Institute of Archaeology Annual Re- 
port, 204; Viking: Tidsskrift for Norren Arkeo- 
logi, 214; Wiener Prihistorische Zeitschrift, 
207; Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Magazine, 95, 205; Yorkshire Archaeo- 
logical Fournal, 94, 205; Zeitschrift fiir 
Schweizerische Archacologie und Kunstgeschichte, 
103; Zotchtani Wiekéw, 102. 
Perranporth (Cornwall), excavation of barrow on 
Trevellas Down, 26. 
Peschiera (Italy), bronze fish-spear from, 64 2. 
Peter of London, warden of works at Freemantle, 
141. 
Peterborough (Northants.), Saxon cemeteries near, 
destroyed, 21. 
Pfalzheim (Rhine Provinces), carved stone at, 
168. 
Pfalzfeld (Rhine Provinces), monumental phalloid 
stones, 167. 
Phallic carvings: see Romano-British; ard Amulets 
under Roman. 
Piggott: 
Mrs. C. M., war-time excavations by, 22, 23, 
26, 27, 31, 32. 
Professor Stuart, excavation of barrows in Dorset 
by, 22, 26. 
Pindal, tunny represented in cave at, 48, 


49. 

Plymouth (Devon), war damage to buildings in, 39. 

Polden Hill (Somerset), harness-mount, 126, 127, 
128 (fig.), 129. 

Pontifex, Bryan, obituary, 224. 

Portbraddon Cave (Antrim), remains of fish from, 
84. 

Portreath (Cornwall), excavation of barrow at 
Nancekuke, 26. 

Potters’ stamps: see under Roman. 

Pottery: see Anglo-Saxon (Pagan); Bronze Age; 
Medieval; Roman. 

Poundbury Camp (Dorset), part of rampart 
destroyed, 21. 
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Powell, T. G. E., elected and admitted, 221. 

Predannack Mullion (Cornwall), survey before 
construction of airfield at, 34. 

Preswick (Caithness), excavation of Viking house 
at, 34. 

Price, F. D., elected, 227; admitted, 228. 

Priddy (Somerset), long barrow, 153. 


Radford, Miss U., paper on wax images from 
Exeter, read by, 221; elected, 227; admitted, 
228. 

Radley (Berks.), excavations in Barrow Hills Field, 
25-6; gold ear-rings from barrow at, 24, 26. 

Randwick (Glos.), cremation burial at, 154. 

Ranten (Sweden), fish-hook from stone cist at, 66 
(fig.). 

Reckitt, Albert Leopold, obituary, 224. 

Riccall (Yorks.), Roman enclosures excavated at, 
24, 31. 

Richard of Eltham, master mason, 139, 143. 

Richard of Fresingfield, warden of building works, 
140. 

Richard de la Prise, warden of the works, 140. 

Richard of Salisbury, warden of building works, 
140. 

Richard the Usher, warden of the works, 140. 

Richards: 

J. M., Bombed Buildings of Britain, edited by, 
reviewed, 197. 


Raymond, O/d Cheshire Churches, by, reviewed, 


193. 
Richmond, Dr. I. A., appointed to represent 
Society, 223; elected to the Council, 227. 
Richmond Castle (Yorks.), bronze pin from, ex- 
hibited, 112. 
‘Richmond Palace (Surrey) in the Reign of Charles 
I, Views of’, by M. R. Toynbee, 164-5 (pl.). 
Richter, Gisela M. A., Attic Red-Figured Vases: A 
Survey, by, reviewed, 87. 

Risga (Argyll), remains of fish from, 85. 

Ritchie, K. J., elected, 221; admitted, 222. 

Robert of Aundely, viewer of the king’s works, 
142. 

Robert of Basing, warden of building works, 140. 

Robert of Beverley, master mason, 139. 

Robertson, Martin, review by: Attic Red-Figured 
Vases: A Survey, 87. 

Robins, Frederick William, elected, 113; admitted, 
221. 

Roborough Down (Devon), barrow destroyed at, 


22. 

Rockefeller Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem, 
119g. 

Rodmarton (Glos.), cremation burial at, 154. 
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Roman: 

Note on amphorae and their potters’ stamps, 
185-6; Note on miscellaneous small objects 
from Malton, 173-7 (pls. and figs.); war-time 
excavation of sites, 30-1. 

Amulets, phallic, Malton, 176 (pl.), Newstead, 
176; bears, jet, Malton, 174 (pls.), York 
(Bootham), 174 (pls.); brooches, Malton, 175- 
6 (fig.), Oxford (Mithraic) (from Ostia), 177-9 
(pl.); burials, Malton, 174, York (Bootham), 
174; coins, Malton, 177; harness-mountings, 
Malton (studs), 176 (pl.); potters’ stamps, 
amphorae, 185-6; pottery, Northfleet, 187, 
York (Castor burial beaker), 174 (fig.); spade- 
irons, Braughing, 177, Malton, 177 (fig.); 
textiles, Malton (impressions of), 177; (York), 
(impressions), 177. 

Romano-British phallic carvings, Broadway, 166- 
(pl). 

i triad of divinities, 168-9. 

Romans, Rev. T., elected to the Council, 227. 

Roundway Down (Wilts.), jewelled pins from, 173. 

Rudham, West (Norfolk),long barrow, 153. 

Runcton Holme (Norfolk), miniature spade from, 


897: 

Rundéyno (Norway), fish-hooks from, 76, 83. 

Ruskenesset (Norway), remains of fish and fish- 
hooks from, 67, 76, 78 (fig.), 83. 

Russell, P., elected, 227. 

Russia, prehistoric fishing in, 50. 

Rutland: see Glaston; Luffenham, South. 

Rye (Sussex), war damage to Ypres Tower, 39. 


Saffron Walden (Essex), Viking beads from, 182. 

St. Davids (Pembrokes.), excavation of camp at 
Clegyr Boia, 30. 

St. Eval (Cornwall), excavation of barrow at, 22, 
24, 26. 

Salisbury, The Marquess of, elected, 221. 

Salmon, J., elected, 221. 

Salvage Scheme for Historic Buildings, origin and 
working of, 35-40. 

Salzman, L. F., Victoria History of the County of 
Warwick, vol. iv, edited by, reviewed, 191. 

Sandtrask (Sweden), gorge from, 47 (fig.). 

Santa Cruz, barbed fish-hook from, 66, 68 (fig.). 

Savory, Dr. H. N., excavations by, 22, 28. 

Sawdon (nr. Brompton, Yorks.), Viking antiquities 
from, 180-3 (pls. and figs.). 

Scilly Isles, excavation of round barrow on St. 
Mary’s, 25; Celtic monastery on St. Helens, 41; 
bronze fibulae from, exhibited, 112. 

Scotland: see Ballinaby; Berwick, N.; Caisteal-nan- 
Gillean; Cnoc Sligeach; Covesea; Druimvargie; 
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Scotland (contd.): 

Dunvegan; Eday; Galston; Glenluce; Gullane 
Sands; Jarlshof; Kettleburn; Kintradwell; Mac- 
Arthur’s Cave; Midhowe; Monkton; Preswick; 
Risga; Skara Brae; Skitten near Watten. 

Seaby, W. A., elected, 221; admitted, 222. 

Seals, exhibited, 113. 

Sennybridge (Brecon), excavations at, 28. 

Sevenoaks (Kent), war damage to Knole House, 39. 

Shield, Moorish, in the Tower of London, 222. 

Shinnie, P. L., elected, 221. 

Shropshire: see Uffington (Ebury Camp). 

Silverstone (Northants.), excavations at, 27, 33. 

Simms, R. S., report of excavations by, 30. 

Skara Brae (Orkney), fish-bones found at, 74, 85; 
fish vertebrae used as beads at, 49. 

Skipsea (Yorks.), pike fins and leister prong from, 
81. 

Skipshelleren (Norway), fish-hooks from, 67, 68 
(fig.), 76, 83. 

Skitten near Watten (Caithness), excavations at, 31. 

Skjavika (Norway), remains of fish and fish-hooks 
from, 78 (fig.), 83. 

Sélager (Denmark), remains of fish and fish-hook 
at, 74, 81; remains of herring, 79, 81. 

Somerset: see Bath; Cadbury Camp; Charmy 
Down; Glastonbury; Polden Hill; Priddy; 
Stoke, North; Ston Easton; Stoney Littleton; 
Weston Zoyland. 

Sompting (Sussex), bronze cauldron from, 157— 
63 (pls. and figs.). 

Southampton (Hants), Saxon comb found at, 41; 
survey of medieval vaults, 41; war damage to 
buildings in, 39. 

Spears, Fish-, see Leisters wader Fishing. 

Stake Pass (Cumberland), stone axes from, 153. 

Stanton Harcourt (Oxon.), excavations at, 27, 30. 

Startéevo (Yugoslavia), harpoons and sturgeon- 
bones found at, 73. 

Steer, Dr. K. A., admitted, 112. 

Stellmoor (Germany), remains of pike from, 57. 

Stockbridge Down (Hants), ‘A Beaker Interment 
on, and its Cultural Connexions’, by Dr. J. F. S. 
Stone, 149-56 (pls. and figs.). 

Stoke, North (Somerset), excavation of cairn at, 
22, 28. 

Ston Easton (Somerset), barrows excavated at, 28. 

Stone, Dr. J. F. S., ‘A Beaker Interment on Stock- 
bridge Down, Hampshire, and its Cultural Con- 
nexions’, 149-56 (pls. and figs.). 

Stone Age: “The Development of Fishing in Pre- 
historic Europe’, by Dr. J. G. D. Clark, 45-85 
(maps and figs.); war-time excavations of sites, 


25. 


Stonehenge (Wilts.), Bronze Age occupation, 151- 
2; cremation burials, 154-5. 

Stoney Cross (Hants), excavations at, 24, 27, 31, 
32. 

Stoney Littleton (Somerset), long barrow, 154. 

Stora Férvar (Sweden), remains of fish and fish- 
hooks from, 67 (fig.), 82. 

Stow, West (Suffolk), brooches from, 170-1 (fig.); 
Saxon pottery from, 189. 

Suffolk: see Bury St. Edmunds; Holywell Row; 
Honington; Icklingham; Ipswich; Ixworth; 
Lackford; Martlesham; Melford, Long; Orford 
Castle; Stow, West; Sutton Hoo. 

Summerson, John, notes to Bombed Buildings of 
Britain, by, reviewed, 197. 

Suren (Crimea), fish-bones in rock shelter at, 50. 

Surrey: see Farley Heath; Guildford; Merton; 
Nonsuch Palace; Richmond; Thorpe. 

Sussex: see Brede Place; Cissbury Camp; Grin- 
stead, East; Hastings; Midhurst; Rye; Sompting; 
Trundle, The; Winchelsea. 

Sutton Courtenay (Berks.), Saxon village, 189. 

Sutton Hoo (Suffolk), paper on the musical 
instrument from, 221. 

Sverdborg (Denmark), remains of pike, fish-hooks 
and leister prongs, from, 54 (fig.), 59, 80. 

Swanage (Dorset), war damage to Magnolia House, 


39- 

Switzerland: bone gorges from lake dwellings, 47 
(fig.); fish-hooks from, 64 (fig.), 70-1 (figs.); 
net-weights from, 69. 


Talbenny (Pembrokes.), excavation of barrow at, 
28 


Tappe, E. D., elected, 221; admitted, 222. 

Tasa (Egypt), fish-hooks from, 52 (fig.). 

Tate, W. E., elected, 221. 

Taylor: 

A. J., elected to the Council, 227. 
Miss M. V., C.B.E. awarded to, 115. 

Tebbutt, C. F., elected, 221; admitted, 228. 

Terslev, Viking hoard from, 182. 

Téviec (Brittany), fish-bones from middens at, 61. 

Theobald’s Palace, painting of Nonsuch Palace also 
called, 164. 

Thickthorn (Dorset), long barrow, 153; phallic 
carving from, 167. 

Thomas le Grant, viewer of the king’s works, 
142. 

Thomas le Rus, bailiff, 141. 

Thompson, Prof. A. Hamilton: Visitations in the 
Diocese of Lincoln, edited by, reviewed, 197; 
review by, Gothic England, A Survey of National 
Culture 1350-1550, 192. 
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Thomson, T. R. F., elected and admitted, 221. 

Thordeman, Dr. Bengt, elected Honorary Fellow, 
227. 

Thorp Arch (Yorks.), excavations at, 31. 

Thorpe (Surrey), excavations at, 25, 30. 

Threlfall, R. I., see Jope, E. M. 

*Thuribulum’, exhibited, 221. 

Thurlow, Rev. A. G. G., elected, 113; admitted, 
221. 

Tiddington (Warwicks.), Roman spade from, 177. 

Tidenham (Mon.), altar in round barrow at, 168. 

Tievebulliagh Hill (Co. Antrim), stone axes from, 
153. 

Timonovka (Russia), carving of fish on mammoth 
tusk from, 50. 

Tiverton (Devon), destructive fire at Old Blundells, 
43. 

Tomlinson, Major F. W., elected to the Council, 
227. 

Toynbee: 

Dr. J. M. C., elected to the Council, 227. 

Miss M. R.: ‘Views of Richmond Palace in the 
Reign of Charles I’, by, 164-5 (pl.); elected 
and admitted, 221. 

Traylen, Henry Francis, obituary, 224, 227. 

Treligga (Cornwall), excavation of barrows at, 26. 

Trowbridge (Wilts.), war damage to Stallard 
House, 39. 

Trundle, The (Sussex), phallic carving from, 167. 

Turoe (Ireland), carved phallic stone at, 167. 


Uffington (Salop), excavations at Ebury Camp, 30. 
Universities, progress of archaeology in, 118. 
Ur (Iraq), barbed fish-hooks from, 66, 68 (fig.). 


Varley, Dr. W. J., war-time excavation by, 23, 32. 

Vasterbjers (Sweden), fish-hook in grave of woman, 
74; remains of fish and fish-hooks from, 82. 

Vejleby (Denmark), fish-remains from, 81. 

Vermaseren, M. J., note on Mithraic brooch, 177- 

(pl.). 

Fiza History of the County of Warwick, vol. iv, 
reviewed, 191. 

Viking: 

Bone object, Sawdon, 183 (fig.); drinking-horn 
mount, London, 179 (pl.); pin, silver, Saw- 
don Pk. (Brompton), 180-3 (pl. and fig.). 

Vinéa (Yugoslavia), barbed fish-hooks from, 66, 
68 (fig.), 73; sturgeon-bones found at, 73. 

Vinde-Helsinge (Denmark), pike-vertebrae from, 
80. 

Virgin and Child, ivory plaque of, 24. 

Visby (Sweden), remains of fish and fish-hooks 
from, 67 (fig.), 82. 


Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln, edited by Prof. 
A. Hamilton Thompson, reviewed, 197. 

Viste (Norway), remains of fish and fish-hooks 
from, 54, 62 (figs.), 82. 

Volosowa (Vladimir, Russia), fish-hooks from, 67, 
68 (fig.). 

Vron (Denbighs.), excavations on Offa’s Dyke at, 
32. 


Wagner, A. R., appointed Auditor, 113. 

Waldalgesheim, style of ornament, 126; torc, 127, 
128 (fig.). 

Wales: see Blaenavon; Bridgend; Dyserth Castle; 
Fairwood Common; Ffostyll; Graig Lwyd; 
Henllan; Hirwaun; Llandow; Llantwit Major; 
Llyn Cerrig Bach; Merthyr Mawr; Pembroke- 
shire; St. Davids; Sennybridge; Talbenny; 
Vron. 

“War and Archaeology in Britain’, by B. H. St. J. 
O’Neil, 20-44 (pls.). 

Warwickshire: see Coventry; Tiddington. 

Waterman, D. M., Note on Early Bronze Age 
Bracelet from Bridlington, 179-80 (fig.); Note 
on Viking Antiquities from Sawdon, 180-3 (pl. 
and figs.). 

Watson, W., paper on bronzes from Felmersham, 
read by, 222. 

Wearing, Stanley John, elected and admitted, 
113. 

Webster, G., excavations by, 28. 

West Indian architecture, paper on Georgian 
tradition in, 113. 

Weston Zoyland (Somerset), survey of medieval 
field-system at Weston Field, 34. 

Weymouth (Dorset), war damage to buildings in, 


39- 
Whitby (Yorks.), Roman use of jet from, 175. 
Whitepark Bay (Antrim), remains of fish from, 
84. 
Wilkinson, Canon R. F., admitted, 112. 
William of Mont Sorelli, warden of works, 141. 
William de Riston, bailiff of Woodstock, 141. 
William of Uphavering, warden of the works, 
140. 
William de Wauz, master-mason and carpenter, 
139, 143. 
Williams: 
Mrs. Audrey, war-time excavations by, 23, 24, 
26-33. 
Miss Ethel Carleton, elected and admitted, 113. 
Harold Herbert, elected, 113. 
W. J., report on excavations by, 32. 
Williams-Hunt, Major P. D. R., elected, 221. 
Wilsford (Wilts.), long barrow, 153. 
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Wiltshire: see Clarendon; Colerne; Collingbourne; 
Corsham; Devizes; Easton Down; Fighel- 
dean; Gillingham; Larkhill; Membury Camp; 
Normanton; Roundway Down; Stonehenge; 
Trowbridge; Wilsford; Windmill Hill; Winter- 
bourne Stoke. 

Winchelsea (Sussex), war damage to buildings in, 


39- 

Winchester (Hants), building by Henry III at, 140; 
vertical photographs of effigies at, exhibited, 
228. 

Windmill Hill (Wilts.), phallic carving from, 167. 

Windsor (Berks.), Henry III’s building works at, 
140, 143. 

Winterbourne Stoke (Wilts.), long barrow, 153. 

Woodstock (Oxon.), viewers of the king’s works at, 
141, 143. 

Woolley, Sir Leonard, ‘Excavations at Atchana- 


Alalakh, 1939’, 1-19 (plans, pls., and figs.), 
113. 

Worcestershire: see Broadway. 

Wormald, F., paper on fifteenth-century miniatures 
of the Inauguration of a Knight of the Bath, 221; 
appointed Auditor, 113. 

Worthing Museum, bronzes from Sompting in, 
157-63 (pls. and figs.). 


Yarmouth (Norfolk), seventeenth-century houses 
in, 41; war damage to buildings in, 40. 

York (Yorks.), Henry III’s building at the castle, 
142; jet bear and other finds from Bootham, 
174 (pls.). 

York Monuments, by J. B. Morrell, reviewed, 195. 

Yorkshire: see Bridlington; Carnaby; Howe Hill; 
Langton: Lissett; Malton; Middleham; Riccall; 
Richmond; Sawdon; Thorp Arch; Whitby. 
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